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PURPOSES  AND  FEATURES 


My  Do  and  Learn  Book  to  accompany  the  Sixth  Reader  of 
the  Ginn  Basic  Readers,  Wings  to  Adventure ,  is  designed  to 
enrich  and  extend  the  concepts  met  in  the  Reader  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  development  of  and  practice  on  the  reading 
skills  presented  in  the  Manual. 

This  Workbook  will  be  valuable  both  to  the  pupils  and  to 
the  teacher  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  A  major  purpose  is  to 
supplement  the  Reader  and  Manual  activities  with  new  subject 
matter  related  to  the  stories  in  Wings  to  Adventure.  The 
Workbook  offers  stories  and  factual  selections  which  supply 
more  information  related  to  the  themes  of  the  stories  or  units. 
These  Workbook  selections  strengthen  the  pupil’s  background 
for  understanding  the  stories  in  the  Reader  and  add  to  the 
pupil’s  enjoyment  of  them.  In  every  case  the  new  reading 
materials  in  the  Workbook  will  increase  the  pupil’s  powers  of 
interpretation  and  his  understanding  of  a  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  reading,  which  is  to  use  reading  as  a  means  of  adding 
to  one’s  information  and  experience. 

A  second  important  purpose  of  this  Workbook  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  reading  abilities  appropriate  for  the  sixth-grade 
level.  Here  are  applied  to  new  and  interesting  materials  the 
skills  that  the  pupils  have  to  master  if  they  are  to  become  good 
readers.  These  skills  parallel  but  do  not  duplicate  the  skills 
developed  in  the  Manual  lesson  plans  for  teaching  the  stories. 

A  third  purpose  of  this  Workbook  is  the  development  of 
the  study  skills  necessary  to  the  use  of  books  and  reading 
materials.  The  Workbook  has  activities  in  using  a  dictionary, 
an  encyclopedia,  an  index,  a  table  of  contents,  diagrams, 
charts,  and  in  reading  maps. 

A  fourth  purpose  of  this  Workbook  is  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  word  meanings.  Not  only  are  the  important  new 
words  in  the  sixth-reader  vocabulary  used  in  the  exercises, 
but  other  new  and  useful  words  are  added  to  the  pupil’s 
vocabulary.  Workbook  exercises  are  included  to  develop 
appreciation  of  figurative  language,  literary  expressions, 
and  the  many  types  of  relationships  in  word  meanings, 
such  as  synonyms,  antonyms,  and  homonyms.  The  ability 
to  select  the  dictionary  meaning  appropriate  to  the  context 
is  taught  and  applied,  and  the  importance  of  context  clues  is 
stressed. 

A  fifth  important  purpose  of  the  Workbook  is  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  independent  attack  on  words  by  word  analysis. 
The  Workbook  activities  not  only  review  and  extend  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  phonetic  and  structural  analysis  previously  learned, 
but  also  provide  practice  in  applying  the  principles  which 
are  emphasized  at  the  sixth-grade  level  and  are  developed  in 
the  Manual.  These  principles  include  important  facts  about 
vowels,  rules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables  and  placing  the 
accent  or  accents,  and  the  meaning  and  use  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  There  are  exercises  to  encourage  <he  step-by-step 
attack  on  unfamiliar  words.  Pupils  are  alsAtaught  how  to 
interpret  pronunciation  symbols  in  a  glossal  or  dictionary. 


The  pronunciation  symbols  used  in  the  sixth-grade  workbook 
are  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Merriam-Webster  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary,  1959.  All  the  new  skills  are  generously 
practiced  and  applied  in  materials  which  relate  to  the  themes 
of  the  Reader  stories. 

A  sixth  purpose  of  this  Workbook  is  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  individual  children.  The  Workbook  allows  children 
to  work  out  their  own  problems  in  an  atmosphere  of  self¬ 
competition  rather  than  competition  with  others.  Both  teacher 
and  child  can  see  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  activities  and 
can  identify  the  specific  reading  skills  that  need  further  atten¬ 
tion.  No  longer  is  the  child  just  a  "poor”  reader  or  a  "good” 
reader;  he  is,  more  properly,  strong  or  weak  in  specific  as¬ 
pects  of  the  reading  process. 

A  seventh  purpose  of  this  Workbook  is  to  provide  for  the 
pupil  various  types  of  reading  materials.  These  exercises  give 
the  pupil  opportunities  to  read  for  accuracy,  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  or  just  for  enjoyment. 

Six  review  pages  are  provided  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
teacher  will  find  these  pages  useful  in  evaluating  the  year’s 
work.  They  may  be  used  also  as  a  guide  in  determining  the 
skills  on  which  a  child  needs  further  work. 

The  Workbook  includes  five  comprehension  tests,  five  vo¬ 
cabulary  tests,  and  two  Word  Study  tests  which  conclude  the 
Workbook  pages  for  each  unit.  These  tests  are  designed  to 
help  the  teacher  measure  each  pupil’s  ability  to  recognize  the 
sixth-reader  vocabulary,  in  new  context,  and  to  read  at  sixth- 
grade  level. 

All  the  exercises  in  the  Workbook  are  self-explanatory. 
Because  of  this,  the  pupil  can  work  independently,  with  little 
teacher  guidance.  Work  patterns  are  kept  simple  so  that  the 
pupil  will  approach  his  Workbook  activities  with  ease  and 
enjoyment.  By  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  pupil  at¬ 
tacks  and  executes  his  Workbook  activities,  the  teacher  may 
form  clear  opinions  about  his  ability  to  follow  directions  and 
his  other  study  habits. 

The  teacher  may  use  this  Workbook  for  diagnosing  and 
appraising  the  pupil’s  reading  skills  as  well  as  for  developing 
and  practicing  them.  The  purposes  given  at  the  side  of  the 
page  show  what  skills  are  taught- and  applied  in  each  activity. 
These  skills  are  summarized  in  the  Index  to  Skills  on  the  in¬ 
side  back  cover  of  this  Workbook.  The  numbers  indicate  the 
pages  on  which  each  skill  is  emphasized  and  enable  the  teacher 
to  see  the  steps  in  the  development  of  each  skill.  When  the 
teacher  discovers  that  a  pupil  needs  more  practice  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  skill,  she  may  refer  to  this  index  for  help  in  locating 
suitable  practice  material. 

A  feature  of  this  Workbook  is  the  glossary  on  pages  126, 
127,  and  128.  Here  are  included  the  pronunciations  and  mean¬ 
ings  of  many  of  the  words  used  in  the  Workbook  which  have 
not  been  previously  introduced  in  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers. 
Thus  the  pupil  has  a  further  aid  for  interpreting  new' material 
in  the  Workbook,  as  well  as  add^d  experience  in  applying  ( 
dictionary  and  glossary  skills.  I 
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Becoming  Familiar  with  Your  Book 


You  will  learn  about  the  various  parts  of 
Wings  to  Adventure  as  you  answer  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions. 

Cover 

In  what  ways  does  the  artist’s  cover  design 
make  you  think  of  adventure? 


Title  Page  (page  1) 

What  three  main  facts  about  your  book 
are  listed  on  the  title  page? 


Copyright  and  Acknowledgments  (pages  2-4) 
Write  the  date  of  the  most  recent  copy¬ 
right  of  your  book.  _ 

In  the  definition  that  follows  underline  the 
meaning  for  acknowledge  that  shows  the 
purpose  of  the  Acknowledgments  in  your 
book:  (1)  to  recognize  as  true;  (2)  to  allow 
a  claim;  (3)  to  show  that  something  has  been 
received  and  to  express  gratitude. 

Contents  (pages  5-8) 

How  many  units  or  groups  of  stories  are 

there  in  Wings  to  Adventure ? _ 

Write  the  titles  of  the  units  which  contain 
the  following  kinds  of  stories: 

Animal  stories _ 

Science  stories _ 

Old  favorites _ 

Humorous  stories _ 

Stories  about  other  parts  of  the  world 


Find  the  title  of  a  story  by  each  of  the 
following  authors  and  write  it  after  the 
author’s  name: 

Joseph  Krumgold _ 

Walter  D.  Edmonds _ 

Doris  Gates _ 

John  Muir _ 

Harold  W.  Perry _ 

C.  W.  Anderson _ 

Find  the  following  poems  and  look  for 
the  poet’s  name.  Write  the  name  after  the 
title. 

'The  Tracks” _ 

"The  Road  Not  Taken” _ 

"The  Shell” _ 

"My  Prairies” _ 

"Night” _ 

What  is  the  first  page  on  which  you  will 
find  a  book  list? 


What  are  the  exercises  and  activities  in 
your  Reader  called? 


Glossary  (pages  483-504) 

On  what  page  does  the  glossary  begin? 


Where  are  the  keys  given  that  help  you 
pronounce  the  words? 


What  are  three  things  the  glossary  tells 
you  about  each  word? 
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Trapping  in  the  Bayous 


How  do  Gabee’s  father  and  the  other  trappers  catch  fur-bearing 
animals?  Read  the  story  and  follow  the  directions. 


The  Cajun  trappers  of  Louisiana  provide 
most  of  the  muskrat  pelts  used  in  the  United 
States.  They  also  trap  animals  such  as  the 
raccoon,  otter,  mink,  and  possum,  but  the 
'Tat”  forms  the  major  part  of  the  catch. 

The  trapper  must  do  many  things  before  he 
can  set  his  traps.  Prean  Lajoi  had  to  get 
hunting  licenses,  buy  supplies,  and  move  to 
the  cabin  where  he  lived  during  the  trapping 
season.  Some  trappers  take  their  families 
with  them  if  the  cabin  is  large  enough  and 
if  they  have  a  trap  line  to  care  for. 

If  the  path  where  a  trapper  plans  to 
place  his  traps  is  enclosed  by  too  much 
marsh  grass,  he  burns  the  grass.  The  fire 
holds  no  terror  for  the  muskrats  for  they 
merely  slip  into  the  water  to  escape  it.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventy-five-day  trapping 
season,  many  smudges  are  seen. 

Before  setting  out  his  traps,  the  trapper 
cuts  and  sharpens  wooden  poles.  He  sees  that 
the  traps  are  carefully  cleaned  and  oiled. 
Then  he  carries  the  traps  and  poles  to  a 
bank  or  path  where  there  are  signs  of  animal 
activity. 


Each  trap  is  put  in  place  and  fastened  to 
one  of  the  wooden  poles,  which  has  been 
driven  into  the  ground.  If  the  trap  were 
not  fastened  down,  the  animal  would  drag  it 
away  when  it  struggled  to  free  itself. 

Trappers  are  careful  to  set  the  traps  at 
least  ten  feet  away  from  the  mounds  that  are 
the  muskrats’  homes.  The  young  muskrats 
usually  play  near  the  mounds,  and  the  trapper 
does  not  wish  to  catch  them. 

After  skinning  his  catch,  the  trapper  slips 
a  large  oval-shaped  loop  of  wire  into  each  pelt 
to  stretch  it.  The  pelts  are  hung  on  a  wooden 
frame  outside  the  cabin  to  dry.  Then  they 
are  hung  on  the  rafters  inside  the  cabin  until 
a  buyer  comes  to  take  them  to  cold  storage. 
When  the  pelts  are  fine  ones  and  when  there 
is  a  demand  for  furs,  the  trapper  makes  a 
good  profit  from  his  work. 

Because  it  is  long-wearing,  muskrat  fur 
is  often  used  for  women’s  coats.  The  natural 
pelt  has  soft  silky  underfur  with  an  outer 
coat  of  long,  shiny  hairs.  The  color  shades 
from  dark  brown  to  gray,  but  it  is  often 
dyed  to  look  like  more  expensive  fur. 


1.  List  six  things  a  Cajun  trapper  does  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  his  traps. 

a.  _ 

b.  _ 

c.  _ 

d.  _ _ _ 

e.  _ 

f.  - 

2.  Give  the  reason  for  each  thing: 

a.  Each  trap  is  put  in  place  with  a  pole  stuck 
into  the  earth.  _ 


b.  The  traps  are  set  at  least  ten  feet  away 
from  the  muskrats’  homes.  _ 


c.  A  large  oval-shaped  loop  of  wire  is  slipped 
into  each  pelt.  _ _ 


d.  The  profit  from  the  sale  of  pelts  may  be 
good.  _ 


e.  Muskrat  fur  is  used  for  women’s  coats. 
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UNIVERSITY 


After  reading  this  article, 

1.  Sixteen  years  before  the  Pilgrims  arrived 

on  the  Mayflower,  French  colonists  founded 

* 

a  successful  colony  in  southeastern  Canada. 
The  colonists  chose  their  new  home  because 
of  the  rich  soil,  fine  harbors,  timber,  and 
game.  The  colony  was  called  Acadia.  To¬ 
day  it  is  a  part  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada. 

2.  The  colonists  were  a  peace-loving,  in¬ 
dependent  people.  In  the  years  following 
Acadia’s  founding,  when  France  and  England 
began  their  struggle  for  control  of  North 
America,  the  Acadians  remained  neutral. 

3.  In  1713  the  French  gave  Acadia  to  the 
British.  The  Acadians  did  not  object  to 
British  rule  so  long  as  they  were  left  alone 
and  allowed  to  fish  and  to  look  after  their 
farms.  But  at  times  the  English  thought 

Read  each  sentence  below  and  on  the  line 
before  it  write  the  number  of  the  paragraph 
it  tells  about. 

_ The  Acadians  are  forced  to  leave  their 

homes. 

_ Some  Acadians  got  to  Louisiana,  where 

their  descendants,  the  Cajuns,  still  live. 

_ Acadia  was  a  British  possession. 

_ French  settlers  founded  a  colony  in 

southeastern  Canada. 

_ The  Acadians  did  not  take  part  in  the 

wars  between  England  and  France. 


Think  about  these  questions.  Then  write 
the  answers  to  them. 

1.  The  Pilgrims  came  to  this  country  in 
1620.  In  what  year  did  the  French  settle  in 

Acadia?  _ 

2.  About  how  many  years  did  the  French 

colonists  live  in  Acadia?  _ 

3.  How  did  the  Acadians  earn  a  living  in 

Canada?  _ 


What  Is  a  Cajun? 

follow  the  directions  below. 

they  were  helping  France,  and  there  were 
endless  quarrels. 

4.  Finally,  in  1755,  the  English  demanded 
that  the  Acadians  swear  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  England.  This  they  refused  to  do, 
and  as  a  result  they  were  forced  by  the 
British  to  leave  Acadia.  They  were  herded 
together,  put  aboard  ships,  and  sent  to  the 
colonies  stretching  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia. 

5.  After  a  great  many  hardships,  many  Aca¬ 
dians  managed  to  reach  French-speaking 
Louisiana.  Today  over  300,000  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Acadians  live  in  Louisiana, 
where  they  are  sometimes  called  the  Cajuns. 
They  form  a  small  but  important  part  of 
Louisiana’s  population  of  over  3,000,000 
people. 

4.  Why  do  you  suppose  so  many  of  the 
Acadians  wanted  to  settle  in  Louisiana? 


5.  Why  might  the  Acadians  and  the  English 
have  quarreled?  _ 


Think  of  the  way  in  which  each  word  below 
is  used  in  the  article  about  the  Cajuns. 
Match  each  word  with  its  meaning  by  writing 
the  number  of  the  word  before  the  correct 
definition. 


1.  allegiance 

2.  province 

3.  descendants 

4.  neutral 

5.  herded 

6.  swear 

7.  founded 

8.  independent 

9.  population 
10.  maritime 


_ not  taking  sides 

_ started 

_ to  vow  solemnly 

_ crowded 

_ self-reliant 

- loyalty 

_ near  the  sea 

_ the  number  of  people 

_ a  part  of  a  country 

_ persons  born  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  family  or  group 


44 92 90 
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Crossword  Puzzle 


This  crossword  puzzle  uses  many  of  the  words  and  their  defini¬ 
tions  from  the  story  "Lost  in  the  Marshlands.”  Write  across  the 
puzzle  if  the  meaning  is  in  the  column  headed  Horizontal.  Write 
down  the  puzzle  if  the  meaning  is  in  the  column  headed  Vertical. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

|ji 

23 

////////  // 

24 

25 

Horizontal 

1.  The  season  of  the  year  when  Gabee  went  trapping. 
3.  One  of  the  wooden  boards  that  Gabee  walked  on. 

7.  A  shrill  warning  whistle  used  during  fogs. 

8.  Giving  careful  attention. 

9.  Something  that  a  person  has  lived  through. 

11.  A  feeling  of  surprise  or  horror. 

14.  A  southern  evergreen  tree  that  grows  in  the 
swamps. 

16.  A  marshy  inlet  or  outlet  of  a  river  or  lake  con¬ 
necting  with  a  large  body  of  water. 

17.  To  burn;  as,  with  hot  water. 

19.  Insects  that  bothered  Gabee  and  Prean  Lajoi. 

21.  A  descendant  of  the  Acadians. 

23.  To  take  shape. 

24.  Shut  in  on  all  sides. 

25.  Trappers’  nickname  for  muskrats. 


Vertical 

1.  What  Gabee  hung  his  coat  on. 

2.  An  animal  that  Gabee  caught. 

3.  How  Gabee  felt  when  he  realized  he  had  been 
traveling  in  a  circle. 

4.  Persons  born  or  living  in  a  certain  place  or 
country. 

5.  Soft  mud  or  slime. 

6.  Lowland  at  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

10.  To  make  a  hole ;  to  stab  with  something  sharp. 

12.  Spending  the  winter  in  a  sleeplike  condition. 

13.  A  part  of  the  ocean  or  sea  going  into  the  land. 

15.  To  understand  clearly  and  fully. 

18.  What  the  Cajuns  say  when  they  mean  "Yes.” 

19.  The  land  where  Gabee  went  to  trap  muskrat. 

20.  A  smoky  fire  made  to  drive  away  insects. 

22.  Thin,  slight  clouds  of  something,  such  as  smoke. 


Read  this  article  to  find  out  about  lobsters. 


_ Not  a  knight  in  King  Arthur’s  court  had 

armor  more  carefully  made  and  fitted  together 
than  that  given  by  nature  to  an  American 
lobster.  A  lobster  is  covered  with  a  hard, 
jointed  shell  that  protects  its  soft  body. 

_ It  has  two  large  claws  which  it  uses  to 

catch  its  food  and  to  defend  itself.  The  larger 
of  these,  the  crusher  claw,  is  used  to  crush 
clams,  crabs,  and  other  food.  The  smaller 
claw,  called  the  quick  or  tearing  claw,  is  used 
for  tearing  the  food  into  bite-sized  bits. 
Lobsters  are  either  left-handed  or  right- 
handed.  If  a  claw  is  torn  off  during  a  fight 
or  in  an  accident,  it  will  grow  again. 

_ As  the  lobster  grows,  it  sheds  its  shell, 

frequently  at  first,  and  then  only  once  or 
twice  a  year.  The  shell  splits  down  the  back 
and  the  lobster  pulls  itself  completely  out. 
During  the  three  weeks  or  so  that  it  takes 
for  the  new  shell  to  harden,  the  lobster  is 
defenseless  and  hides  itself  in  the  rocks. 

_ A  lobster  has  legs  and  can  walk  along 

the  floor  of  the  ocean.  However,  it  moves 
most  easily  by  using  its  tail  to  propel  itself. 
Its  fastest  motion  is  in  reverse;  and  with  one 
flip  of  its  tail,  the  lobster  can  go  as  far  as 
twenty-five  feet. 


- The  lobster  has  two  pairs  of  antennae — 

one  for  smelling  and  one  for  feeling.  The 
lobster’s  eyes  are  on  short  stalks,  and  it  can 
see  both  front  and  back. 

_ Many  lobsters  are  caught  off  the  coast 

of  northeastern  United  States.  Bait  fish  is 
fastened  in  the  center  of  a  lobster  trap  or 
pot,  which  is  made  of  narrow  boards  and 
netting.  The  net,  which  is  on  one  end,  is 
shaped  into  a  funnel.  The  lobster  can  get 
into  the  trap  easily,  but  it  cannot  find  the 
small  opening  in  the  net  when  it  wants  to 
leave.  The  traps  rest  on  the  ocean  bottom. 
They  have  buoys  that  float  on  the  surface  to 
show  where  the  traps  are  located. 

_ Lobsters  used  to  be  much  more  plentiful 

than  they  are  now.  Both  overfishing  and  the 
gradual  warming  of  the  ocean  have  cut  their 
numbers  down.  To  help  save  the  lobsters, 
fishermen  must  return  to  the  sea  all  those 
under  a  certain  size.  A  female  lobster  carry¬ 
ing  eggs  must  also  be  thrown  back. 

_ When  most  people  see  a  lobster,  it  is 

ready  to  eat,  and  it  is  red.  But  when  fisher¬ 
men  remove  lobsters  from  the  pots,  most 
of  them  are  bluish-green.  A  few  are  blue, 
cream-colored,  or  spotted.  Cooking  brings 
out  the  crimson  color. 


Choose  a  main  idea  from  the  list  below  and  write  the  number  in 
the  blank  before  the  paragraph  that  tells  about  it. 

1.  The  lobster’s  protecting  covering  4.  The  lobster’s  claws  7.  Young  lobsters 

2.  The  lobster’s  changing  color  5.  Trapping  lobsters  8.  Getting  a  new  shell 

3.  How  a  lobster  moves  6.  The  lobster  supply  9.  How  a  lobster  sees 
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Answer  the  following  questions: 


1.  Why  is  a  lobster  unable  to  defend  itself 
at  certain  times  of  the  year? 

6.  What  happens  to  a  lobster’s  color  when 
it  is  cooked? 

2.  What  happens  if  a  lobster  loses  one  of 

its  claws?  _ 

3.  What  are  two  reasons  for  lobsters  being 
less  plentiful  than  they  once  were? 

7.  What  other  facts  does  the  article  tell 
about  lobsters  and  lobster  fishing? 

• 

4.  What  is  being  done  to  protect  lobsters? 

5.  How  does  a  lobster  know  what  is  going 

on  about  him? 

-  ■ 

Write  a  definition  for  th 

1.  crusher  claw  _  _  __ 

2.  quick  claw 

3.  propel 

4.  defenseless 

5.  bite-sized 

ese  words  in  the  article. 

6.  lobster  pot 

7.  gradual 

8.  antennae 

9.  buoy 

10.  crimson 

In  each  word  below  draw  a  line  through  the  silent  consonant  or 
consonants: 


numb 

walk 

talk 

knit 

wrote 

palm 

light 

climb 

thought 

knelt 

autumn 

fasten 

knife 

weight 

gnaw 

Before  each  word  below  write  H  or  S  to  tell  whether  the  sound 
of  c  or  g  is  hard  or  soft: 


_ cypress 

_ Gabee 

_  gazed 

_ center 

_ cinder 

_ coiled 

_  canoe 

- icy 

_ license 

_  general 

- gulf 

_ excited 

_ huge 

- gym 

----  gap 

_ advice 

_ gentle 

_ gather 

_ cotton 

- gully 
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Finding  Synonyms 


Circle  the  synonyms  for  the  underlined  word  in  each  sentence 
below.  There  will  be  more  than  one  synonym  for  each  word. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


The  waves  rushed  in  from  the  brilliant  blue  sea. 

bright  broad  sparkling 

Janie  salvaged  pieces  of  varnished  wood. 

rescued  prevented  saved 

There  were  massive  cliffs  all  around  the  tiny  cove. 

enormous  delicate  large 

At  first  Janie  thought  Myra  was  conceited. 

vain  concrete  foolish 

The  water  smothered  her  for  a  moment  in  its  frothy  spray. 

solid  bubbling  heavy 

Myra  hastily  picked  up  a  short  length  of  planking. 

stubbornly  desperately  awkwardly 

Janie  and  Myra  attempted  to  climb  the  slippery  rocks. 

tried  advanced  braced 

Myra  snatched  one  of  Janie’s  hands. 

grabbed  prepared  seized 


shining 

soaked 

ledge 

self-satisfied 

wavering 

quickly 

struggled 

given 


shaking 

shaved 

huge 

cheerful 

foamy 

speedily 

refused 

grasped 


One  of  the  words  listed  beneath  each  sentence  is  a  synonym  of 
the  word  in  blacker  type.  Put  an  X  before  the  synonym. 


1.  Myra  did  not  realize  her  danger  until 
she  had  slipped  on  the  seaweed. 

_ really  _ understand 

_ stammer  _ refuse 

2.  Janie  was  wakened  by  the  familiar  sound 
of  a  foghorn. 

_ unknown  _ strange 

_ well-known  _ shocking 

3.  Janie  roused  herself  from  dreaming  and 
began  to  collect  the  varnished  wood. 

_ awakened  _ skipped 

_ braced  _ teased 

4.  Myra  boosted  Janie  over  the  top  of  the 
rock. 

_ saved  _ roused 

_ pushed  _ worked 

5.  The  men  skidded  on  the  rockweed  as 
they  pulled  together  on  one  great  timber. 

_ ran  _ slipped 

_ jumped  - danced 


6.  Myra  darted  past  Janie. 

_ shot  out  shuffled 

_ walked  _ moved 

7.  Janie  slipped  and  fell  among  the  huge 

boulders. 

_ crags  _ rocks 

_ pebbles  _ waves 

8.  By  late  in  the  evening  the  wind  had 
lessened  considerably. 

_ blown  _ howled 

_ decreased  _ increased 

9.  Janie’s  father  nodded  approvingly  at  her 
large  pile  of  wood. 

_ angrily  _ recently 

_ favorably  _ hurriedly 

10.  The  ropes  were  coiled  around  a  post 
at  the  wharf. 

_ wound  _ fastened 

_ braced  _ claimed 
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Reviewing  Vowel  Rules 


1.  When  a  word  or  a  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel 

usually  is _ _ _ 

Circle  the  words  below  in  which  the  word  or  the  first  syllable 
follows  this  rule.  Mark  the  short  vowels, 
wisps  numb  plank  lobster  smudge 

massive  surf  stump  roused  delta 

2.  When  a  word  or  a  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is 

usually _ 

Circle  the  words  below  in  which  the  word  or  the  first  syllable 
follows  this  rule.  Mark  the  long  vowels, 
siren  radar  honor  fatal  humor 

muskrats  she  crater  recent  Friday 

3.  In  a  word  or  a  syllable  with  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final 


silent  e,  the  first  vowel  is  usually _ 

Circle  the  words  below  in  which  the  word  or  the  last  syllable 
follows  this  rule.  Mark  the  long  vowels. 

cove  explode  concrete  native  pickle 

enclose  advice  tone  compose  brace 

4.  In  words  containing  vowel  digraphs,  the  first  vowel  is  usually 


salvage 

sunlit 


Congo 

panic 


dazzle 

stripe 


long  and  the  second  vowel  is _ _ _ 

Circle  the  words  that  follow  this  rule  and  mark  the  long  vowels. 

Maine  sailor  cloak  pier  boast  gleaming 

pleasure  claim  steak  deep  sheathe  creaking 


Read  the  sentences  below.  Use  the  vowel  rules  above  to  help  you 
pronounce  the  new  underlined  words.  On  the  line  below  each 
sentence  write  the  new  word  and  mark  the  long  and  short  vowels. 
In  the  parenthesis  write  the  number  of  the  rule  that  helped  you. 


Then  underline  the  correct  meaning  of  each  word. 

1.  The  boys  munch  their  sandwiches  slowly. 

2.  The  meat  has  a  delicious  flavor. 

— (-- 

-) 

chew 

make 

3.  Janie’s  puppy  ate  a  thin  slice  of  fish. 

— (-- 

--) 

smell 

taste 

4.  Myra  strained  to  touch  Janie’s  hand. 

— (__ 

--) 

piece 

part 

5.  Janie  picked  up  some  pebbles. 

— (_. 

injured 

tried  hard 

— (.. 

--) 

small  stones 

sticks 
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Using  a  Glossary 


initial 

torment 

ability 

rockweed 

hastily 

animal 

spruce 

quarry 

badge 

crevasse 

munch 

underneath 

customer 

stump 

flick 

pebble 

wisp 


Write  the  words  at  the  left  in  alphabetical  order 
as  they  would  appear  in  a  glossary. 

The  boxes  below  contain  guide  words  from  the 
glossary  of  Wings  to  Adventure.  In  each  box  write  the 
word  or  words  from  your  alphabetized  list  that  would 
be  found  under  the  guide  words. 

alfalfa  badge 

quaking  rudder 

conjure  Dino 

snuggle  stubble 

entry  frontier 

Tiber  River  updraft 

maze  Nobel  prize 

urchin  Zenith 

Find  the  following  words  in  your  Reader  glossary. 
Write  each  word  to  show  its  respelling  and  accent. 

1.  snuggle 

2.  hibernation 

3.  panicky 

After  each  of  the  words  below  write  its  respelling  as  shown  in  the 
glossary.  Then,  from  the  key  words  at  the  bottom  of  each  right- 
hand  page  of  the  glossary,  list  the  ones  that  help  you  to  pronounce 
the  marked  vowel  sounds. 


Words 


1.  gulf 

2.  spire 

3.  cypress 

4.  bayou 

5.  salvage 

6.  varnish 

7.  conceited 

8.  apprenticeship 


Glossary  Respelling 


Key  Words  for  Sounds 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
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The  Yankee  Peddler 


Years  ago,  the  peddlers  like  Josh  Walker 
played  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  lived  away  from  the  large  cities. 
Many  of  these  men  were  New  Englanders, 
and  they  were  often  called  '"Yankee  Peddlers.’ ’ 

In  New  England  the  soil  was  thin  and 
stony.  It  was  poor  soil  for  farming.  There 
were,  however,  many  swift  streams  and  rivers 
with  waterfalls.  These  furnished  the  power 
for  turning  machines  in  mills  and  factories 
which  sprang  up  throughout  New  England. 

The  articles  which  were  made  by  machines 
were  cheaper  than  those  made  by  hand.  But 
some  way  had  to  be  found  to  get  the  goods 
to  the  people  in  the  outlying  areas.  In  the 
days  before  rapid  transportation,  it  was  the 
peddlers  who  took  the  manufactured  goods 
to  the  farms  and  traded  or  sold  them.  They 
traveled  throughout  the  countryside  selling 
the  goods. 

The  peddlers  helped  the  growth  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  If  they  had  not  taken  the  goods 
to  far-off  places,  the  mill  owners  might  have 
had  a  difficult  time  finding  a  market  for  their 
products. 

The  peddler  loaded  his  cart  with  the  manu¬ 
factured  goods  made  in  New  England  cities 
and  towns.  He  set  out  to  the  West  and  South 
where  the  rich  land  produced  crops  that 
made  it  easy  for  the  farmer  to  earn  a  living 
from  the  soil. 


Many  farmers  were  easygoing,  and  some¬ 
times  a  shrewd  peddler  gained  much  more 
from  the  trade  than  the  farmer.  The  peddler 
would  exchange  his  buttons,  pins,  knives,  or 
tinware  for  large  amounts  of  farm  products 
or  homemade  goods.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
city  where  he  resold  the  goods,  usually  at  a 
large  profit. 

The  good  done  by  honest  men  like  Josh 
Walker  far  overshadowed  the  tricks  that 
some  peddlers  played.  The  peddlers  made 
life  easier  for  many  people  on  the  frontier, 
for  they  brought  them  goods  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  had  or  which  would 
have  taken  hours  and  days  to  make. 

Many  people  on  the  lonely  farms  depended 
upon  the  peddlers’  visits  for  information 
and  news  from  the  towns  and  cities.  This 
news  helped  to  develop  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  small  villages  and  large 
cities. 

With  the  coming  of  modern  transportation, 
peddlers  were  no  longer  needed.  Railroads, 
trucks,  and  better  highways  ended  their 
travels.  Now  merchandise  is  sent  directly 
to  the  place  where  it  is  sold  and  used. 

As  the  towns  grew,  stores  and  shops  were 
opened,  and  the  peddler  became  a  rival  of  the 
local  merchants.  The  peddlers’  fees  went  up, 
and  as  a  result  of  all  these  changes,  the 
peddler  gradually  went  out  of  business. 
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1.  Underline  the  sentence  which  tells  why  the  New  England  soil 
was  not  suitable  for  raising  crops. 

2.  Underline  the  sentence  which  tells  that  manufactured  articles 
were  less  expensive  than  those  made  by  hand. 

3.  Underline  the  sentence  which  tells  how  the  peddlers  helped 
manufacturing  to  grow  in  New  England. 

4.  Underline  the  sentence  which  tells  that  the  peddlers  helped  to 
make  life  more  comfortable  on  the  frontier. 

5.  Underline  the  sentence  which  tells  that  the  peddlers  brought 
more  than  goods  to  the  frontiersmen. 


Write  the  number  of  each  word  in  the  left 
column  in  the  blank  before  its  correct  mean- 


ing  at  the  right. 

1.  overshadowed 

_ clever 

2.  furnished 

_ was  more  important 

3.  goods 

_ unsettled  region 

4.  outlying 

_ merchandise 

5.  shrewd 

_ storekeeper 

6.  merchant 

- gain 

7.  frontier 

_ located  at  a  distance 

8.  profit 

_ supplied 

Put  an  X  before  each  sentence  which  tells 

how  peddlers  helped  the  farmers. 

- Peddlers  brought  the  latest  news  from 

the  large  towns  and  cities. 

_ They  made  large  profits  on  the  goods 

they  traded. 

_ They  traded  articles  that  the  farmers 

did  not  have  time  to  make  themselves. 

_ They  brought  knives  and  tinware  to 

the  people  in  outlying  areas. 

_ They  bought  farm  produce. 

_ By  distributing  the  goods  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  the  peddlers  encouraged  manu¬ 
facturing. 


1.  Why  do  you  think  the  peddlers  took  produce  in  exchange  for  their  goods? 


2.  Why  do  you  think  the  farmers  depended  upon  the  peddlers  for  news? 


3.  What  made  the  streams  of  New  England  suitable  for  manufacturing? 


4.  Why  did  many  peddlers  start  out  from  New  England? 


5.  How  did  peddlers  sometimes  take  advantage  of  their  customers? 


6.  Why  did  some  New  Englanders  give  up  farming  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living? 


7.  Why  have  railroads  and  highways  forced  the  peddler  out  of  business? 
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The  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes 


1.  If  you  were  to  visit  Mark’s  state,  Alaska, 
you  would  see  some  of  the  world’s  finest 
scenery.  Mt.  McKinley,  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  North  America,  and  the  Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes  are  there. 

2.  The  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  is 
part  of  a  great  national  park  of  over  two  and 
one-half  million  acres.  The  park  is  in  south¬ 
western  Alaska,  and  is  called  the  Katmai 
National  Monument.  The  monument  is  an 
area  of  gradually  dying  volcanic  activity. 

3.  As  you  look  across  the  Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes,  you  may  still  see  an 
occasional  puff  of  smoke  and  steam  rising 
from  potholes  that  cover  the  floor  of  the 
valley.  These  potholes  range  in  size  from  a 
tiny  crack  to  150  feet  across.  They  were 
formed  in  1912  in  one  of  the  largest  volcanic 
eruptions  ever  known.  In  that  eruption, 
Mt.  Katmai  lost  its  top,  and  a  new  volcano, 
Novarupta  (New  Eruption),  was  formed  six 
miles  from  Mt.  Katmai. 

4.  The  force  of  that  explosion  makes  the 
most  terrible  bomb  seem  tiny.  Signs  of  the 
eruption  were  present  around  the  whole  earth 
for  three  days  afterwards,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  land  around  the  mountain  was  in  darkness. 
Kodiak,  Alaska,  about  100  miles  away,  was 


buried  beneath  more  than  a  foot  of  volcanic 
ash.  Some  of  the  ash  fell  as  far  away  as 
360  miles.  Fumes  tarnished  bra§s  1500  miles 
away.  More  than  a  million  steaming  pot¬ 
holes  formed  in  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes.  Today  very  few  of  these  are  active. 

5.  So  much  dust  was  thrown  into  the  upper 
atmosphere  that  haze  was  seen  by  people  as 
far  away  as  Washington,  D.  C.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  North  America  was  lowered  at 
least  1°  F.  for  about  three  months  because  the 
volcanic  ash  cut  off  part  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

6.  At  first,  scientists  believed  that  Mt. 
Katmai  had  caused  the  huge  explosion.  Then 
they  learned  that  the  huge  amount  of  ash  and 
rock  did  not  come  from  Mt.  Katmai  but  from 
Novarupta.  They  learned  that  the  top  of 
Katmai  was  not  blown  off.  It  caved  in  from 
the  shock  of  the  eruption. 

7.  Today  visitors  to  the  Katmai  National 
Monument  enjoy  the  mountains,  lakes,  and 
forests.  The  park  is  noted  for  its  good  fishing 
and  the  abundance  of  wildlife.  However,  the 
Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  is  a  barren 
wasteland  and  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a 
strange  and  awesome  reminder  of  the  violent 
volcanic  activity  which  destroyed  the  beauti¬ 
ful  valley. 


In  the  article  above  find  one  fact  to  support  each  statement 
below.  Write  the  paragraph  number  before  the  statement  and 
then  write  the  fact. 


_ Alaska  has  beautiful  scenery. 


_ The  potholes  are  not  all  the  same  size. 


_ Scientists  changed  their  ideas  about 

the  eruption  of  Mt.  Katmai. 


_ The  eruption  affected  the  weather. 


_ The  volcano  erupted  with  great  force. 


_ The  conditions  in  the  monument  are 

changing. 
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1.'  How  did  the  eruption  of  Novarupta  change  Mt.  Katmai? 


2.  List  five  effects  felt  throughout  different  parts  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  eruption  in 
1912  of  Novarupta.^ 

a. _ _ _ •- - 


b. 

c. 


Far  beneath  the  earth’s  surface  there  are 
pools  of  very  hot,  molten  rock  and  gases. 
Heat  expands — that  is,  spreads  out.  When 
the  heat  of  the  liquid  rock  and  gases  expands, 
it  creates  a  pressure  so  great  that  the  rock 
and  gases  are  forced  upward  and  outward. 
Sometimes  they  shoot  upward  through  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  what  happens 
when  a  volcano  erupts. 

The  hot,  molten  rock  which  flows  out  of 
the  volcano  is  called  lava.  That,  with  cinders 
and  ash,  piles  up  around  the  opening  of  the 
volcano,  often  forming  a  cone  the  size  of  a 
mountain.  The  bowl-shaped  depression 
around  the  volcano’s  opening  is  called  a 
crater. 

A  volcano  may  be  active;  that  is,  it  erupts 
regularly.  However,  many  volcanoes  are 
dormant  or  extinct.  A  dormant  volcano  is  not 
active  at  the  present  time.  An  extinct 
volcano  is  considered  dead.  It  is  not  expected 
to  erupt.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  a  volcano  is  dormant  or  extinct. 

Study  the  diagram  in  the  opposite  column. 
Find  the  molten  rock  and  gases,  the  layers 
of  rock,  the  lava,  and  the  crater.  Then 
answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

1.  What  causes  the  molten  rock  and  gases 
to  erupt?  - - - 


2.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  active 
volcano  and  a  dormant  volcano? 


3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  dor¬ 
mant  volcano  and  an  extinct  volcano? 


4.  Does  all  the  lava  pour  out  of  the  crater? 
Use  the  picture  to  find  your  answer. 
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Reviewing  Vowel  Sounds 

Read  the  words  in  each  list  below.  Look  at  the  key  words  which 
tell  you  the  different  vowel  sounds.  Then  write  the  words  in  the 
blanks  under  the  key  words  which  have  the  same  vowel  sound. 


chair 

kind 

item 

slang 

mare 

brace 

charm 

market 

crash 

fare 

frame 

rim 

sunlit 

camp 

dark 

guide 

glitter 

claim 

a  as  in  late  a  as  in  am  a  as  in  farm 


a  as  in  care 


i  as  in  hide 


i  as  in  hid 


region 

kneel 

fetch 

lobster  waver 

canter 

shelf 

clench 

genius 

e  as  in  we 

e  as  in  wet 

e  as  in  letter 

undertow 

short 

lord 

torment  jogged 

tone 

constant 

sod 

cove 

o  as  in  old 

d  as  in  not 

6  as  in  horse 

usage 

struck 

snuggled 

stump  purple 

burst 

produce 

hurry 

huge 

u  as  in  use 

u  as  in  us 

u  as  in  burn 
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Alaska,  our  large  forty-ninth  state,  has  huge  mineral  deposits 
and  other  natural  resources,  including  fish,  furs,  and  lumber. 
This  great  land  is  attracting  many  new  settlers  who  want  to  take 
advantage  of  what  has  been  called  the  "last  frontier.” 

Study  the  map  and  the  key  for  reading  it.  Then  answer  the 
following  questions: 


1.  What  Canadian  province  and  territory 
are  directly  east  of  Alaska? 


2.  What  bodies  of  water  surround  much  of 
Alaska? 


7.  It  is  about  441  miles  by  car  from  An¬ 
chorage  to  Fairbanks.  Use  the  scale  of  miles 
to  find  how  far  you  would  travel  between 
these  two  cities  if  you  went  by  plane. 


8.  Why  is  the  flying  distance  between 
these  towns  less  than  the  driving  distance? 


3.  How  many  cities  of  over  5,000  popula¬ 
tion  are  there  in  Alaska?  - 

4.  Name  these  cities.  _ 


5.  Are  any  of  these  cities  north  of  the 

Arctic  Circle?  - 

6.  What  is  the  name  of  the  capital  of 

Alaska?  _ 


9.  About  how  many  miles  of  traveling 
could  you  save  by  flying  from  Anchorage  to 

Fairbanks  instead  of  going  by  car?  _ 

10.  What  is  the  northernmost  settlement 

in  Alaska?  _ 

11.  About  how  far  is  it  by  air  from  Ketchi¬ 
kan  to  Barrow?  _ 

12.  About  how  many  miles  of  the  Bering 
Strait  separate  the  mainland  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  at  their  closest 

point?  _ 
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Word-Study  Test 


The  words  in  the  following  test  are  found  in  Unit  I.  Select  the 
words  from  the  list  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  below. 


coil 

surf 

approaching 


delicious 

smudge 

roused 


collection 

sympathized 

invisible 


immense 

scalded 

suspicion 


1.  Oka  sometimes  seemed  to  look  upon  Mark  with _ 

2.  Janie  has  a  fine _ of  sea  shells. 

3.  The  sailor  was  preparing  to _ the  rope  and  store  it  away. 

4.  The  steam  escaping  from  the  tea  kettle _ Myra’s  hand. 

5.  When  Mark’s  dog  was  hurt  in  an  accident,  Oka _ _  with  his  friend. 

6.  After  climbing  over  the  rocks,  Myra  had  a _ of  dirt  on  her  dress. 

7.  The  pounding  of  the _ against  the  pier  sounded  like  thunder. 

8.  All  one  could  see  from  the  ship  was  an _ stretch  of  blue  water. 

9.  Mark  was _ from  sleep  by  the  loud  barking  of  the  foxes. 

10.  Mark  thought  of  the _ creamy-white  Eskimo  ice  cream. 

11.  The  caribou  seemed  to  know  instinctively  that  the  foxes  would  warn  them  of  any 
_ danger. 

12.  In  the  world  of  mist,  the  landmarks  were _ 


Say  these  dictionary  respellings  to  your¬ 
self  and  after  each  write  the  word  which  you 
have  pronounced. 

u  \j  /  i  v  I  \j 

a  pren  tis  ship _ 

sin'u  _ 

ob  jekt'ed  _ 

na'tur  _ 

ra  ven'  _ 

ig'loo  _ _ _ 

nel'ing  _ 

mar'o  _ 

li'kens  _ 

sal'vij’d  _ 


Write  the  number  of  each  hyphenated  word 
in  the  left  column  in  the  blank  before  its 
correct  meaning  at  the  right. 


1.  French-Cajun 

2.  evil-looking 

3.  ill-humored 

4.  scare-cat 

5.  brand-new 

6.  wide-eyed 

7.  scatter-brained 

8.  four-stage 

9.  awkward-looking 


_ coward 

_ clumsy 

_ not  used  before 

_ _  emergency  treat¬ 
ment 

_ disagreeable 

_  forgetful 

_ surprised 

_ in  four  parts 

_ descendant  of 

the  Acadians 


kwor'i 


- ugly 
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10.  first-aid 


material;  to  interpret  pictures. 


Varmints  and  Critters 


Do  you  know  why  some  men  found  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  not 
going  exploring?  They  were  scared  of  the  imaginary  varmints  and 
fearsome  critters  from  America’s  tall  tales!  Read  the  descriptions 
of  a  few  of  these  strange  creatures.  Then  write  the  name  of  each 
one  on  the  line  below  its  picture. 


aairijg 

fmm 


Swamp  Auger 

This  fish-like  animal  has  a  corkscrew  snout 
with  which  he  drills  holes  in  the  bottoms  of 
boats. 

Bob -tailed  Cat 

Beware  a  bump  on  the  head  from  a  bob- 
tailed  cat.  This  cat  crouches  in  trees  and 
swings  his  tail  at  passers-by.  On  the  end 
of  his  tail  is  a  large  ball  of  bone  that  can  deal 
a  fatal  blow. 

Sea  Serpent 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  twelve 
sailors  saw  a  horned  sea  serpent  for  the  first 
time.  They  said  it  was  at  least  100  feet  long 
and  covered  with  huge  red  and  green  scales. 
It  was  reported  that  smoke  and  fire  came 
from  the  animal’s  nostrils.  Ship  captains, 
beware!  The  sea  serpent  can  sink  your  ship 
with  one  slap  of  his  tail. 


Hoopsnake 

The  hoopsnake  is  poisonous  and  speedy. 
While  holding  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  he  can 
overtake  the  fastest  runner. 

Whirling  Whimpus 

The  whirling  whimpus  is  seven  feet  tall. 
He  has  paddle-shaped  paws  that  will  knock 
you  down  if  you  get  too  close.  He  twirls  so 
fast  that  he  is  invisible.  All  you  can  see  are 
small  twisters  of  whirling  leaves  and  dust. 

Splinter  Cat 

You’ve  probably  been  told  that  the  splin¬ 
tered  trees  in  the  woods  were  hit  by  lightning. 
The  chances  are  that  the  splinter  cat  had 
been  there.  The  splinter  cat  has  a  nose 
shaped  like  a  large  arrowhead.  He  is  power¬ 
fully  built.  He  loves  to  run  very  fast  and 
bump  into  trees  headfirst.  He  can  do  as 
much  damage  as  a  big  windstorm. 


i 

9 


•j 

I 


4 

I 

I 
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Colloquial  Speech 

Sometimes  words  do  not  mean  exactly  what  they  say.  Read  each 
sentence  and  think  of  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  phrase.  Then 
underline  the  correct  meaning  for  each  one. 


1.  When  Daniel  went  inside  the  trading 
store,  he  saw  a  heap  of  men,  tall  men  with  tall 
rifles. 

a  good  many  men  no  men  at  all 

men  piled  up 

2.  The  settlers  knew  that  life  in  the  West 
wouldn’t  be  a  bed  of  roses. 

a  beautiful  place  comfortable 

like  working  in  a  garden 

3.  At  the  turkey  shoot,  Daniel  ran  rings 
around  the  other  sharp  shooters. 

ran  with  some  hoops  drew  circles 

did  much  better  than 

4.  When  he  saw  the  fine  garden,  Daniel  said 
his  wife  must  have  a  green  thumb. 

be  stained  with  grass  be  dipped  in  paint 
be  successful  in  growing  plants 

5.  Aaron  ran  through  the  log  in  two 
shakes  of  a  lamb’s  tail. 

skipping  up  and  down  very  quickly 
swaying  from  side  to  side 

6.  When  one  of  the  men  insulted  Daniel, 
Aaron  made  him  eat  his  words. 

say  he  was  sorry  repeat  what  he  said 
eat  the  paper  it  was  written  on 

7.  Aaron  was  walking  on  air  because  Daniel 
had  said  that  he  was  brave. 

gliding  and  soaring  feeling  very  happy 
walking  above  the  ground 

8.  "Hold  your  horses,  Aaron,”  shouted 
Daniel.  "I’m  coming!” 

tie  the  horses  slow  down 

hold  tight  to  the  reins 

9.  All  the  early  settlers  thought  that  Daniel 
had  an  itchy  foot. 

only  one  foot  a  longing  to  travel 

feet  that  bothered  him 


10.  What  Daniel  heard  about  the  strange 
mountain  monsters  went  in  one  ear  and  out 
the  other. 

went  through  his  head  frightened  him 
made  no  impression  on  him 

11.  Daniel  hadn’t  been  able  to  shoot  a 
bear  for  a  blue  moon. 

a  month  a  long  time 

a  great  feast 

12.  The  settlers  and  the  Indians  decided 
to  bury  the  hatchet.* 

to  kill  Indians  to  hide  their  weapons 
to  settle  their  differences 

13.  Daniel  told  Aaron  to  fetch  his  gear 
and  they  would  set  out. 

his  belongings  his  breakfast 

a  basket  of  apples 

14.  Daniel  was  a  fine  hunter,  but  he  was 
all  thumbs  around  the  house. 

clumsy  and  awkward  a  good  cook 

used  only  his  thumbs 

15.  Hunting  for  Daniel  in  the  forest  was 
like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

very  difficult  like  a  game 

lost  in  a  haystack 

16.  The  new  settlers  listened  to  Daniel, 
but  took  his  words  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

listening  carefully  doubtfully 

while  eating  salt 

17.  The  hunter  escaped  from  the  panther 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 

just  in  time  by  showing  his  teeth 

by  biting  the  panther 

18.  "I  reckon  we’re  safe  now,”  said  Daniel, 
as  the  men  entered  the  fort. 

think  know 

count 
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Using  Syllables  and  Accents 

You  can  help  yourself  to  pronounce  words  by  thinking  of  their 
syllables.  Below  are  five  rules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

Rule  1.  When  two  consonants  stand  between  two  vowels,  the  word  is  usually  divided 
between  the  two  consonants;  as,  im  mense  and  sal  vage. 

Rule  2.  When  one  consonant  stands  between  two  vowels,  the  consonant  usually  goes 
with  the  second  syllable;  as,  re  fuse  and  na  tive. 

Rule  3.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  are  usually  separate  syllables;  as,  dis  like  and  slow  ly. 

Rule  4.  When  a  word  ends  in  a  consonant  and  le,  the  consonant  usually  begins  the  last 
syllable;  as,  in  vis  i  ble  and  bus  tie. 

Rule  5.  Compound  words  are  usually  divided  between  word  parts  and  between  syllables 
within  these  parts;  as,  school  room  and  jel  ly  fish. 

Rule  6.  Consonant  blends  and  digraphs  are  treated  as  single  sounds,  and  usually  are 
not  divided;  as,  in  stance  and  ma  chine. 


Write  the  following  words  in  syllables  and  put  in  the  accent.  Be¬ 
fore  each  word  write  the  number  of  the  rule  or  rules  that  helped  you. 


_ powder _ 

_ snuggle _ 

_ knapsack _ 

_ commingle  _ 

_ embankment 

_ firewood _ 


_  ankle 


remarking 
recently  _  _ 
constantly 
disapprove 
climax _ 


endure  _ 
twilight 


The  underlined  words  in  the  sentences  below  are  new.  Write 
each  one  in  syllables  in  the  blank  below  the  sentence  and  mark  the 
accented  syllable.  Then  underline  the  word  or  words  at  the  right 
that  give  the  correct  meaning. 

1.  The  animals  will  die  of  starvation  unless  they  are  fed. 


_  cold 

2.  Aaron  spoke  with  admiration  to  Daniel  about  the  echo. 

_  respectful  approval 

3.  The  men  came  to  the  trading  post  for  provisions. 

_  supply  of  food 

4.  Daniel  made  his  way  confidently  down  the  familiar  trail. 

_  with  assurance 

5.  The  young  turkeys  became  confused  and  ran  down  the  trail. 

_ x _  bewildered 

6.  Aaron  was  a  mischievous  boy,  often  in  trouble. 

_  good-natured 


hunger 

respectful  manner 
supply  of  lumber 
with  caution 


angry 


annoying 


■  Death  Valley 

Death  Valley  is  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  California,  near  the  Nevada  border.  It 
is  shut  in  by  the  Panamint  Range  on  the 
west  and  by  the  Amargosa  Range  on  the 
east. 

Pecos  Bill,  the  greatest  cowboy  of  all  time, 
was  supposed  to  have  scooped  out  Death 
Valley  when  he  fell  from  a  tornado;  but 
actually  the  floor  of  the  valley  fell. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  when  many  of  the 
western  mountains  were  still  volcanoes,  a 
huge  block  of  earth  broke  away  and  settled 
down,  leaving  high  cliffs  on  either  side. 
These  cut  off  the  rain,  the  streams  dried  up, 
and  a  low  plain  of  sand  was  formed.  Part 
of  Death  Valley  is  the  lowest  spot  of  land  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  A  government 
marker  there  says  that  it  is  281.9  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

During  the  summer  in  Death  Valley,  it 
has  become  as  hot  as  134°  F.  Today  the 
average  rainfall  is  less  than  one  and  a  half 
inches  a  year.  Lizards  and  horned  toads 


manage  to  live  there,  and  rabbits  live  in  the 
mesquite  thickets.  Plants  include  cactus, 
mesquite,  desert  holly,  and  the  creosote  bush. 

Not  all  the  tales  of  Death  Valley  are  so 
amusing  as  that  of  Pecos  Bill’s  crash.  The 
valley  received  its  name  because  more  than 
half  of  a  group  of  pioneers  on  their  way  to 
the  California  gold  fields  died  of  thirst  while 
crossing  the  Valley.  It  is  said  that  one  woman 
who  was  rescued  looked  back  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  said,  "Good-by,  Death  Valley.” 
This  remark  is  believed  to  have  given  the 
valley  its  name. 

Today  Death  Valley  is  crossed  by  good 
roads.  There  are  places  to  stay  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  and  visitors  go  there  to  see  its  natural 
beauty.  Death  Valley  is  a  national  monu¬ 
ment.  Because  of  the  terrible  summer  heat, 
motorists  are  cautioned  about  crossing  Death 
Valley  in  the  middle  of  the  day  between 
April  and  October.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  hundreds  of  travelers  see  its  marvelous 
sights. 


Use  the  main  topics  and  subtopics  listed 
below  to  outline  the  article  about  Death 
Valley.  First  fill  in  the  five  main  topics;  then 
add  the  subtopics. 

Death  Valley  today 
Conditions  in  Death  Valley 
The  formation  of  Death  Valley 
The  location  of  Death  Valley 
How  Death  Valley  got  its  name 

Great  heat  Sandy  plain  formed 

Many  visitors  Few  living  things 

Roads  built  Pioneers  suffered 

Earth  broke  away  and  sank  A  national  monument 
Cliffs  cut  off  rain  Little  rainfall 

Rescued  woman’s  remark 


I. 

II. 


A. 

B. 

C. 


III. 


B. 

C. 

IV.  __ 

A. 

B. 


B - - - 

i 

C.  ___  ___ 

i 

Why  do  such  large  numbers  of  people  like 
to  visit  Death  Valley? 
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Look  at  the  picture  and  map  below, 
questions  about  Death  Valley. 


1.  On  the  map  label  the  state  in  which 
Death  Valley  National  Monument  is  located. 

2.  On  the  map  write  the  number  of  feet 
below  sea  level  of  the  lowest  point  in  Death 
Valley. 

3.  On  the  map  label  the  state  directly  east 
of  California. 

4.  On  the  map  label  the  ocean  West  of 
California. 

5.  In  which  direction  would  you  travel: 

a.  From  Death  Valley  to  Los  Angeles? 


b.  From  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco? 


c.  From  San  Francisco  to  Death  Valley? 


Using  a  Map 

Then  answer  the  following 

6.  What  highway  number  or  numbers 
might  you  use  if  you  traveled  by  car  on  each 
of  the  trips? 

a.  _ 

b.  _ 

c.  _ 

7.  Look  at  the  key  on  the  map.  One  inch 

equals _ miles. 

8.  Use  the  scale  of  miles  to  estimate  the 
length  of  each  trip  and  write  the  distance 
below. 

a.  _ 

b.  _ 

c.  _ 


Union  Pacific  Railroad  Photo 


A  Salt  Pool  in  the  Devil’s  Golf  Course  in 
Death  Valley 
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Heroes  of  Tall  Tales 


Read  each  pair  of  sentences  below  and  mark  with  an  X  the  one 
which  you  think  is  a  more  suitable  statement  about  Pecos  Bill. 


_  _  Pecos  Bill  lassoed  a  cyclone. 

_ Pecos  Bill  liked  hurricanes. 

_ Pecos  rode  a  bicycle  around  Texas. 

_ Pecos  roped  a  railroad  train. 


_ Pecos  Bill  rode  a  lion  into  camp. 

_ Pecos  Bill  rode  a  tractor  into  camp. 

_ Pecos  Bill  was  six  feet  four. 

_ Pecos  Bill  was  taller  than  anybody. 


You  have  read  about  Pecos  Bill  of  the  Southwest.  Every  section 
of  the  United  States  has  its  share  of  tall  tales.  Read  the  informa¬ 
tion  below  about  several  other  mighty  men. 


Stormalong 

Alfred  Bulltop  Stormalong — Stormy  for 
short —  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  American 
sailors  in  the  days  of  the  Yankee  clipper  ship. 
He  was  captain  of  the  Courser  when  it 
smashed  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
during  a  hurricane.  Sailors  say  that’s  how 
the  canal  was  really  dug. 

John  Henry 

John  Henry  was  a  steel-driving  railroad 
man — a  powerful  Negro  who  drove  steel  into 
solid  rock  so  that  dynamite  could  be  placed 
in  the  holes.  He  was  so  strong  that  he  could 
use  two  hammers  at  once  and  drive  more 
steel  than  any  nine  ordinary  men. 

When  the  steam  drill  was  invented,  he 
tried  to  beat  the  machine  in  a  race  to  prove 
that  men  were  better  than  machines.  He 
won  the  race,  but  he  died  with  the  hammer  in 
his  hand. 


Joe  Magarac 

Joe  Magarac  was  a  giant  made  of  solid 
steel.  He  worked  day  and  night  tossing 
iron  ore,  coke,  and  limestone  into  the  open- 
hearth  furnaces  to  make  America’s  steel. 
He  could  pick  up  a  ton  of  steel,  squeeze  it,  and 
roll  it  between  his  fingers.  He  could  make 
railway  tracks  as  easy  as  you  please. 

Paul  Bunyan 

The  greatest  lumberjack  the  North  woods 
ever  produced  was  Paul  Bunyan,  a  mountain 
of  a  man  with  a  giant  blue  ox,  Babe.  Babe 
helped  Paul  clear  the  forests  from  Maine  to 
Washington  to  make  room  for  settlers. 

It  is  said  that  Paul  and  Babe  had  trouble 
clearing  the  Western  states  because  the  roads 
were  so  crooked.  Paul  hitched  Babe  to  one 
end  of  the  road.  Babe  pulled,  and  the  problem 
was  solved.  The  road  was  pulled  out  straight 
as  could  be. 


Place  the  name  of  the  folk  hero  on  the  line  beside  the  task  you 
think  he  might  have  performed. 

_  1.  He  had  himself  melted  down  to  make  the  steel  mills  of 

Pittsburgh. 

_ 2.  His  footsteps  filled  with  water  and  formed  the  Great  Lakes. 

_  3.  He  was  known  as  the  Wonder  Hammer  Man. 

_ 4.  He  invented  cowpunching. 

_ 5.  He  soaped  the  sides  of  his  ship  so  that  she  would  slide 

through  the  English  Channel.  Some  soap  rubbed  off, 
making  the  Cliffs  of  Dover  white. 
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mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  Syllables  and  Accents 

The  underlined  words  in  the  sentences  on  this  page  are  new 
words.  Unlock  these  new  words  by  writing  each  new  word  in 
syllables  and  placing  the  accent  mark.  Write  the  number  of  at  least 
one  of  the  rules  on  page  19  that  can  help  you  to  divide  the  word. 

Then  reread  the  sentence  and  circle  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
underlined  word. 


Example:  Matti  was  exhausted  from  the 
arguments  with  his  stubborn  wife. 

--Jutu&t-Ud _  _ 

7.  Matti  frequently  left  the  house  when 
Liisa  was  stubborn  and  pigheaded. 

y 

frightened  C^worn  outT^) 

the  winner 

1.  Matti  earnestly  tried  to  get  along  with 
his  pigheaded  wife. 

seldom  often 

never 

8.  Matti’s  wife  absolutely  refused  to  agree 
with  him. 

foolishly  seriously 

constantly 

2.  Liisa  was  not  sensible  in  her  ways  of 
handling  her  husband. 

curiously  expensively 

positively 

9.  The  neighbors  were  terrified  when  Matti 
and  Liisa  had  fierce  arguments. 

reasonable  changeable 

miracle 

3.  When  Liisa  was  at  home,  there  was  no 
relaxation  for  Matti. 

chosen  with  care  defended  carefully 

shocked  with  fear 

10.  Liisa  was  suspicious  that  Matti  had  put 
something  over  on  her. 

fever  and  sickness  force  and  strength 

peace  and  rest 

4.  Matti  resorted  to  trickery  in  order  to 
win  a  point  over  Liisa. 

confident  hopeful 

distrustful 

11.  Liisa  grew  more  and  more  balky  so  that 
there  was  no  living  with  her. 

deceit  argument 

kindness 

5.  Matti’s  friends  were  not  sympathetic 
with  him  for  being  so  henpecked. 

stubborn  disagreeable 

unkind 

12.  Matti’s  friends  were  indignant  when 
Liisa  was  unreasonable. 

on  the  defensive  sorry  for 

on  the  alert 

6.  Matti  was  confident  that  he  could  out- 
wit  his  wife. 

amused  angry 

fearful 

13.  Liisa  did  not  exercise  any  self-control 
over  her  temper. 

certain  truthful 

doubtful 

command  thought 

reason 
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Recognizing  Sounds  of  Vowels 

Say  to  yourself  each  word  in  the  list  below.  Listen  to  the  sound 
made  by  two  vowels  written  together.  Then  write  each  word  under 
the  key  word  that  shows  the  sound  that  is  heard.  The  first  word 
has  been  placed  as  a  sample.  Use  your  dictionaries  to  check  your 
work. 


Word  List 

Key  Words  for  Vowel  Sounds  1 

goat 

head 

ooze 

taught 

igloo 

mare 

couch 

straight 

thought 

fooled 

good 

feast 

friend 

shout 

gloomy 

enjoy 

claim 

shriek 

float 

coil 

drought 

air 

squall 

cook 

a  as  in  late 

a  as  in  care 

e  as  in  wet 

e  as  in  we 

o  as  in  old 

6  as  in  horse 

oi  as  in  oil  and  toy 

do  as  in  foot 

do  as  in  moon 

ou  as  in  out 

Find  in  the  word  list  four  examples  of  the  following  rule: 

In  many  words  containing  two  vowels  written  together,  the  first 
vowel  is  long,  and  the  second  vowel  is  silent,  as  in  stream  (strem). 


Examples : 

1.  _  3. _ 

2.  _  4. _ 

Write  here  two  words  from  the  list  that  do  not  follow  the  rule: 

Exceptions : 

1. _ _ _  2.  _ 
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Reading  for  Information 


i 


i  ' 

i 

i 


The  poem  "The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter”  is  taken  from 
Through  the  Looking-Glass.  It  is  always  interesting  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  author  of  books  so  famous  as  Alice’s  Adventures  in 
Wonderland  and  Through  the  Looking-Glass.  The  paragraphs  below 
give  you  information  about  him. 

When  you  are  reading  for  information,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ask 
yourself  questions.  Read  the  paragraphs  on  this  page.  Then,  on 
the  lines  below,  write  fact  questions  beginning  with  the  words  What, 
When,  Where,  How,  and  Why.  Word  your  questions  so  that  the 
answers  shown  will  be  suitable. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  Charles 
L.  Dodgson?  Few  people  know  that  name,  and 
yet  the  man  has  been  a  friend  of  both  young 
and  old  for  many  years.  He  was  born  in  1832 
in  a  little  village  in  England.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  large  college 
and  wrote  mathematics  books. 

One  summer  day  he  was  out  in  a  boat  with 
some  little  girls;  and,  because  they  begged 
for  a  story,  he  amused  them  with  a  tale  that 
has  been  read  and  reread  by  children  and 
grownups  through  the  years. 

Someone  told  him  that  his  story  should  be 
printed,  and  so  he  made  a  beautiful  hand¬ 
written  copy  of  it.  He  did  not  like  to  sign 


it  with  his  own  name,  because  he  believed 
that  people  would  think  less  of  him  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  if  they  knew  that  he 
had  written  a  fanciful  tale  for  children. 
Instead,  he  made  up  a  name  for  himself,  and 
today  he  is  better  known  by  this  "pen  name” 
than  by  his  real  name.  He  called  himself 
Lewis  Carroll,  and  the  tale  that  made  him 
world-famous  was  Alice’s  Adventures  in 
Wonderland. 

Lewis  Carroll  wrote  other  children’s  stories. 
When  he  died,  in  1898,  a  bed  in  one  of  the 
children’s  hospitals  in  London  was  named  for 
him.  It  is  a  way  people  chose  to  honor  his 
memory. 


Write  your  questions  here: 


1.  Question: 
Answer : 


What _ 

His  pen  name  was  Lewis  Carroll. 


2.  Question : 
Answer: 


When _ 

He  was  born  in  1832  and  died  in  1898. 


? 


? 


3.  Question:  Where _ _ 

Answer:  He  was  born  in  a  little  village  in  England. 


4.  Question: 
Answer: 


How _ 

He  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 


? 


5.  Question: 
Answer: 


Why _ 

He  became  world-famous  for  the  story  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 


6.  Question: 
Answer: 


Why _ 

He  told  the  story  to  please  some  little  girls,  and  then  was  told  to  write  it. 


7.  Question: 
Answer: 


How _ 

A  bed  in  a  children’s  hospital  in  London  was  named  for  him. 
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Climbing  Boys 


John  William  was  the  climbing  boy  for  his 
father,  a  master  sweeper.  Albert  George  was 
kinder  to  his  son  than  most  masters  were  to 
their  apprentices.  Read  the  article  on  this 
page  and  answer  the  questions  below. 

In  England,  as  long  as  people  burned  wood 
in  their  fireplaces,  soot  was  not  a  problem. 
But  when  coal  began  to  be  used,  soot  col¬ 
lected  in  the  chimneys.  It  caught  on  fire  if 
it  was  not  removed.  It  choked  up  the  chim¬ 
ney  so  that  the  smoke  could  not  escape. 

One  way  in  which  chimneys  were  cleaned 
was  to  put  a  large  brush  on  a  rope  and  draw 
it  up  and  down  the  chimney.  This  method 
was  very  hard  and  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  was 
much  easier  to  call  a  sweep. 

The  sweep  was  a  grimy  boy  between  four 
and  fourteen  who  usually  dressed  in  sacking 
and  wore  a  leather  cap.  He  called  out  shrilly 
"Swe-e-ep!  Swe-e-ep!”  as  he  trudged  along 
the  street.  Any  housewife  who  wanted  a 
chimney  swept  had  only  to  call  him. 

Early  next  morning  the  chimney  sweep  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  house  with  his  master,  who  col¬ 
lected  the  money.  To  get  up  the  chimney, 
the  boy  doubled  himself  up  and  pressed  out¬ 
ward  with  his  back,  knees,  and  elbows  to 
keep  from  falling  back  down.  His  hands  were 
left  free  to  brush  and  scrape  as  he  wriggled 
his  way  upward.  When  he  got  to  the  top 
of  the  chimney  he  yelled  "Sweep!”  so  no  one 
could  suspect  him  of  doing  only  half  the  job. 


Then  he  climbed  back  down,  sweeping  all 
the  way. 

When  he  reached  the  fireplace,  he  shoveled 
up  the  soot.  Later  he  sifted  it,  and  his  master 
sold  it  to  dyers  to  make  dye,  or  to  farmers  to 
put  on  their  fields. 

To  be  a  sweep  was  very  dangerous.  The 
boy  might  be  burned  in  a  hot  chimney  or  fall 
if  he  made  one  false  move.  He  might  get 
stuck  in  a  narrow  spot,  or  even  suffocate  in 
the  soot.  His  elbows  and  knees  often  were 
worn  raw.  The  dirt  he  constantly  lived  in 
gave  him  all  sorts  of  diseases. 

The  practice  of  using  climbing  boys  and 
some  girls  lasted  for  about  one  hundred 
years.  Then  in  1875  a  law  forbidding  children 
to  go  up  chimneys  was  passed. 

Over  fifty-five  years  before  that  law  was 
put  into  effect,  a  machine  had  been  invented 
by  George  Smart  to  do  the  job  as  well. 
Many  people  clung  to  the  old  methods,  and 
master  sweeps  advertised  "Small  Boys  for 
Small  Flues”  as  long  as  it  was  lawful. 


1.  Underline  the  sentences  in  the  story  that  describe  the  dangers  for  a  chimney  sweep. 

2.  Why  do  you  think  sweeps  wore  caps  made  of  leather?  _ _ 


3.  Why  do  you  think  the  sweeps  went  to  homes  very  early  in  the  morning?  _ 

4.  What  three  methods  of  cleaning  chimneys  are  mentioned  in  the  article? 

a. _ _ _ 

b _ _ 


c. 
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Skimming  for  Information 

When  you  are  studying,  you  often  need  to  find  the  answer  to  a 
question  by  reading  rapidly  pages  which  may  contain  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Skim  the  story  "Tee  Vee  and  the  Animal  Shop”  for  answers 
to  the  questions  below.  Write  each  answer  briefly  and  tell  the  page 
and  paragraph  or  line  where  you  found  the  facts.  In  giving  para¬ 
graph  numbers,  count  only  full  paragraphs. 


1.  Why  did  Tee  Vee  want  a  job  in  a  TV  station? 


2.  What  job  did  Mr.  Jules  give  Tee  Vee? 


3.  Why  did  Fay  stay  home? 


5.  Why  does  a  TV  show  have  to  have  a  sponsor? 


-(page  - 

,  paragraph _ 

-— ) 

- (page  - 

_ ,  paragraph _ 

-— ) 

.(page  - 

,  paragraph  _ 

----) 

s  part? 

.(page - 

_ ,  paragraph  -  _  _ 

— -) 

-  (page - 

_ ,  paragraph  - 

— -) 

6.  What  is  the  name  of  the  TV  screen  at  the  studio  where  the  show  can  be  watched? 


_ (page  . 

_ ,  paragraph  _  _ 

7.  Who  was  the  first  guest  on  the  show?  - 

_  (page  _  - 

_  ,  paragraph  „  - 

— o 

8.  How  did  Mr.  Jules  feel  about  Tee  Vee’s  speech? 

(page _ ,  paragraph _ ) 


Your  TV  Interests 

1.  What  is  your  favorite  television  program?  _ 


2.  Why  do  you  like  it?  Give  two  reasons. 


3.  From  which  TV  program  that  you  see  at  home  do  you  learn  the  most? 


4.  Who  is  your  favorite  television  actor  or  actress? 
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Pronouncing  Words  Correctly 


Say  each  of  these  dictionary  respellings  to  yourself  and  write  in 
each  blank  the  word  that  you  have  pronounced. 


1.  re'lak  sa'shwn 

2.  ap'd  ra'tws _ 

3.  kon  ven'ycnt  li 

4.  mon'i  ter _ 

5.  m'te  rup'shwn 


6.  de  sizh'wn  _ 

7.  pre  sed'mg 

8.  brid _ 

9.  per  tik'u  ler 

10.  ez'mg _ 


Find  the  two  meanings  given  in  the  Reader  glossary  for  each  of 
the  following  words  and  write  the  number  of  the  meaning  that  the 
word  has  in  the  sentence.  Then,  on  the  line  below  write  a  sentence 
using  the  other  meaning  of  the  word. 


1.  commercial  The  vegetables  are  grown  for  commercial  uses. 


2.  properties 


The  properties  for  the  play  were  all  in  place. 


In  each  group  of  words  below,  number  the  words  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
to  show  the  order  in  which  they  would  appear  in  a  dictionary. 


_ ooze 

_  packets 

_ plank 

_ properties 

_ reckon 

_  occur 

_ parakeet 

_ procession 

_ preceding 

_ rate 

_ oyster 

_ pace 

_ program 

_ permanently 

_ recovered 

_ odd 

_ parlor 

_ plumb 

_ perpetual 

_ rehearsal 

_ outfit 

_ particular 

_ powder 

_ persuade 

rehearse 

_ skillet 

_ stampeding 

_ squalls 

_ torment 

_ wisps 

_ scones 

_ stumps 

_ suspected 

_  terror 

_ wages 

_ scalding 

_ stub 

_ sulkily 

_  terrace 

_ wept 

_ script 

_ sovereign 

_ surf 

_  tornado 

_ _ walrus 

_  sausages 

_ stifled 

_ squatting 

_ termite 

_ wedding 

Complete  each  of  the  following  exercises  with  words  from  the 
list  above.  List  the  words  in  alphabetical  order. 

1.  Write  at  least  four  things  that  are  alive  and  can  move. 

1.  _  3. _ 

2.  _  4. _ 

2.  Write  four  words  that  have  a  definite  connection  with  television. 


1. 


3. 


2. 
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4. 
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A.  Put  an  X  before  the  sentence  which  tells 
the  main  idea  of  each  of  the  following  stories: 

1.  "Daniel  Boone’s  Echo” 

_ The  panther  and  the  bear  ate  each 

other  up. 

_ Aaron  was  too  young  to  know  what 

to  be  afraid  of. 

_ A  body  must  first  go  and  see  what  a 

thing  is  before  he  gets  scared. 

2.  "Pecos  Bill  and  His  Bouncing  Bride” 
_ Slue-foot  Sue  couldn’t  ride  Widow- 

maker. 

_ Pecos  Bill  lost  interest  in  cowpunching 

when  he  lost  his  bride. 

_ Bill  looked  at  the  dressed-up  dude 

and  died  laughing. 

3.  "The  Pigheaded  Wife” 

_ Matti  tricked  Liisa  into  having  a  feast. 

_ Liisa  had  acted  in  a  contrary  way  for 

so  long  that  Matti  expected  it. 

_ Liisa  was  a  good  swimmer. 

4.  "The  Impractical  Chimney  Sweep” 

_ John  William  was  called  impractical 

because  he  was  admiring  the  view  when  he 
should  have  been  working. 

_ Lord  Summerset  liked  to  climb  chim¬ 
neys. 

_ Chimneys  can  be  cleaned  by  brushing 

the  inside. 

5.  "Tee  Vee  and  The  Animal  Shop” 

_ Tee  Vee  became  an  errand  boy  during 

his  vacation. 

_ Tee  Vee  told  the  truth  and  accepted 

the  blame  when  Wooster  refused  to  eat. 

_ Wooster  ate  six  cans  of  dog  food. 


B.  Write  the  number  of  the  story  (see  num¬ 
bers  1-5  above)  before  the  word  or  words  that 
name  something  that  was  in  the  story. 

_ a  sovereign  a  monkey 

_ a  hollow  log  a  long  ladder 

_ a  duchess  a  big  pudding 

a  broncho  a  meat-hook 


Comprehension  Test 

C.  Number  the  sentences  below  in  the  order 
in  which  they  happen  in  "The  Impractical 
Chimney  Sweep.” 

- Albert  George  and  John  William  are 

led  to  the  fireplace. 

- Lord  Summerset,  Amos,  and  John 

William  fall  in  a  heap  in  the  fireplace. 

- Albert  George  goes  up  the  ladder  to 

the  roof. 

- John  William  climbs  up  inside  the 

chimney. 

- Lord  Summerset  gives  John  William 

a  sovereign. 

_ John  William  watches  the  sunrise. 


D.  Put  an  X  in  the  blank  before  the  best 
ending  for  each  sentence  below. 

1.  The  men  of  Pumpkin  Grove  did  not  want 
to  go  to  Kentucky  because 

_ they  didn’t  want  land. 

_ they  were  afraid. 

_ it  was  too  far  away. 

2.  Matti  looked  upstream  for  his  wife 
because 

_ that’s  the  way  the  water  flowed. 

_ she  had  always  done  the  opposite  of 

what  he  expected. 

_ he  wanted  to  teach  her  a  lesson. 

3.  The  sponsor  sold  more  Dogs  Love  It 
dog  food  after  Thomas  Victor  Humphrey  did 
the  commercial  because 

_ Wooster  wouldn’t  eat  it. 

_ Tee  Vee  explained  his  mistake. 

_ Tee  Vee  could  only  say  "Oh.” 

4.  Pecos  Bill  waited  for  a  week  by  that 
water  hole  because 

_ he  wanted  a  drink. 

_ he  wanted  to  catch  the  wild  pony. 

_ the  prairie  was  being  fenced  off. 

5.  It  was  hard  for  John  William  to  be  a 
good  chimney  sweep  because 

_ he  had  poor  brushes. 

_ people  didn’t  like  him. 

_ he  was  a  dreamer. 
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Long-horned  and  Short-horned  Cattle 


■i 


Read  these  paragraphs 
the  directions. 

When  the  pioneers  moved  westward  across 
the  Mississippi  River,  they  came  upon  herds 
of  wild  cattle  roaming  the  region.  Years 
before,  Spanish  settlers  had  brought  long¬ 
horned  cattle  from  Spain  to  their  new  ranches 
in  Mexico.  Many  of  these  cattle  strayed 
away.  They  lived  a  wild  life  on  the  vast 
grassy  plains  to  the  north.  Because  they  could 
find  food  for  themselves  the  year  round,  they 
were  able  to  survive.  The  wandering  herds 
multiplied  until  wild  cattle  were  feeding  by 
thousands  on  the  open  ranges. 

The  wild  cattle  were  called  longhorns. 
They  were  yellowish- gray  in  color,  bony,  and 
thin-chested.  They  never  became  fat.  Their 
horns  were  so  long  that  Texas  cattlemen  used 
to  say,  "'Fifty  per  cent  of  a  longhorn  is  horn, 
and  fifty  per  cent  is  the  rest  of  him.”  The 
horns  often  measured  more  than  five  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  When  the  cattle  were  shipped 
by  train  to  Northern  markets,  it  was  difficult 
to  get  the  animals  through  freight-car  doors. 


about  cattle  and  follow 


The  longhorns  did  not  put  on  much  weight, 
and  beef  from  them  was  usually  tough  and 
stringy.  As  the  cattle  industry  grew,  there 
were  many  reasons  why  ranchers  wanted  a 
better  breed  of  cattle  than  the  longhorns. 

Hereford  cattle  proved  one  of  the  most 
successful  breeds  introduced.  They  were 
brought  from  England.  The  first  cattle  of 
this  highbred  stock  were  imported  as  early  as 
1817  by  Henry  Clay,  who  raised  Herefords  on 
his  Kentucky  farm.  Years  later,  Herefords 
were  brought  over  in  large  numbers  for  they 
know  how  to  find  food  on  the  range.  The 
breed  is  greatly  prized  by  today’s  cattlemen. 

The  Hereford  is  a  short-horned  animal, 
reddish-brown  in  color,  with  a  white  face 
and  front.  It  has  a  thick,  wavy  coat.  Here¬ 
fords  are  broad-chested  and  sturdy.  They 
are  able  to  stand  cold  weather.  They  fatten 
with  feeding  and  provide  choice  beef.  A  Here¬ 
ford  calf  will  gain  over  two  pounds  a  day, 
with  expert  care,  as  it  grows  to  its  full  size. 


1.  Compare  the  longhorn  with  the  Hereford  by  filling  in  the  blanks  below: 

Longhorns  Herefords 


History 

Appearance 


Kind  of  beef  _ _ 

2.  Where  did  the  pioneers  moving  west¬ 
ward  find  the  herds  of  wild  cattle? 


3.  List  three  reasons  why  longhorns  were 
not  a  good  breed  for  the  cattle  industry. 
Write  your  answers  below. 

a.  _ 

b.  _ 

c.  _ 


4.  In  the  story  "A  Look  at  the  Grand 
Champion,”  why  did  the  businessmen  choose 
Hereford  calves  to  give  to  the  4-H  boys? 

a.  _ 

b.  _ 

c.  _ 

5.  On  another  paper  write  the  names  of 
other  breeds  of  cattle.  Tell  whether  each  is 
useful  for  meat  or  for  milk.  Tell  about  the 
animal’s  size  and  appearance.  Use  an  ency¬ 
clopedia  and  other  references. 
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ability  to  recall  details;  to  .use  reterence  material. 


Using  Questions  to  Guide  Your  Reading 


Read  the  first  paragraph  below  and  the  three  questions  which 
follow  it.  Underline  the  question  that  asks  about  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  idea  in  the  paragraph.  Then  follow  the  directions  for  com¬ 


pleting  the  page. 

I.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  herds  of  coal- 
black  cattle  grazing  in  pastures  as  you  drive 
along  country  roads.  This  popular  beef 
producer  is  called  the  Aberdeen  Angus.  Aber¬ 
deen  Angus  cattle  originated  in  eastern  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  shires,  or  counties,  of  Aberdeen 
and  Angus. 

1.  What  is  a  shire? 

2.  Where  did  the  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle 
originate? 

3.  What  color  are  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle? 

Now  look  at  the  question  you  underlined 

for  paragraph  I.  Questions  1  and  3  do  not 
ask  about  main  ideas.  Question  2  does.  So 
question  2  may  be  turned  into  a  topic  and  used 
as  the  first  main  topic  in  the  outline  in  the 
right  column.  This  has  been  written  for  you. 

Turn  into  topics  the  questions  you  under¬ 
line  for  paragraphs  II  and  III.  Then  com¬ 
plete  the  outline  with  subtopics  from  each 
paragraph. 

II.  Since  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  were  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  in  the  1870’s, 
they  have  become  increasingly  popular.  Cat¬ 
tlemen  like  the  Aberdeen  Angus  because  of 
their  high-quality  beef  and  their  fast  rate  of 
growth.  Also,  they  are  naturally  hornless — 
"polled,”  cattlemen  would  say. 

1.  Do  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  grow  quickly? 

2.  Why  are  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  popular 
with  cattlemen? 

3.  What  does  "polled”  mean? 

III.  The  Aberdeen  Angus  breed  is  growing 
in  numbers,  although  it  is  still  second  among 
registered  purebreds.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Herefords,  there  are  more  registered 
Angus  cattle  in  the  United  States  than  all 
other  beef  cattle  combined.  During  the  last 
few  years  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  have  won 
more  honors  in  beef  competition  than  any 
other  breed. 


1.  Have  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  competed 
in  contests  against  other  breeds  of  cattle? 

2.  What  breed  has  the  most  registered 
purebreds  in  the  United  States? 

3.  What  are  the  evidences  of  the  success 
of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle? 

I _ 'OsJlul,  jJtL, _  _  _  _ 

A.  _ 

B.  _ 

II. _ 


A. 

B. 

C. 

III.  __ 


A. 


B. 


C. 


1.  About  how  many  years  have  Aberdeen 

Angus  cattle  been  in  the  United  States? _ 

2.  What  does  "polled”  mean? _ 
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Using  Synonyms 


■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


Synonyms  are  words  having  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  On  this  page  are  three  groups  of  words:  action  words;^  words 
that  tell  how  something  is  done;  and  words  that  describe.  After 
each  word  write  a  synonym  from  the  list  at  the  top  of  the  group. 


flung 

permitted 

bought 

caught 

stopping 


Action  Words 

declared 

grasped 

roared 

extending 

rushed 


snatched 

stunned 

grumbling 

turned 

leaping 


1.  purchased 

2.  announced 

3.  stretching 

4.  pausing 

5.  captured 

6.  gripped 

7.  charged 

8.  allowed 

9.  grabbed 

10.  boomed 

11.  dazed 

12.  swerved 

13.  muttering 

14.  threw 

15.  bounding 


Words  Telling  How  Something  Is  Done 

closely  seriously  dully 

proudly  quietly  furiously 

16.  stupidly  _ 

17.  earnestly  _ _ _ 

18.  tightly  _ 

19.  fiercely  _ 

20.  admiringly  _ 

21.  calmly  _ 


Words  That  Describe  Something 


sure 

unhappy 

smooth 

qualified 

serious 

large 

fighting 

22.  frisky 

23.  struggling 

24.  sleek 

playful 

25.  confident 

26.  eligible 

27.  miserable 

28.  sober 

29.  bulky 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences  a  word  is  in  heavy  black  type. 
One  of  the  words  listed  beneath  each  sentence  gives  the  meaning 
of  that  word.  Put  an  X  before  the  correct  meaning. 


1.  He  had  taken  expert  care  of  his 
animals. 

_ dismal  _ skillful 

_ ill-humored  _ conceited 

2.  A  tiny  hoof  shot  across  his  shoulder. 

_ darted  _ dislodged 

_ dragged  _ yanked 


3.  Sammy  was  spinning  madly  in  the  center 
of  the  circle. 

_ rapidly  _ unhappily 

_ angrily  _ suddenly 

4.  He  was  winded  and  a  little  dazed. 

_ dizzy  breathless 

_ wounded  _ tired 
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PRIZE  WINNERS  ’ 

grown  by  WilhelmiruL  Wilson 


Read  the  following  paragraphs  and  complete  the  outline  below. 


The  Spanish  conquerors  of  South  America 
took  potatoes  home  to  Spain  in  about  1537. 
The  Italians  learned  about  potatoes  from 
the  Spaniards  and  gave  them  to  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  who  then  gave  them  to  Germany.  A 
Frenchman  who  ate  potatoes  in  a  German 
prison  took  some  home  with  him  when  he  was 
freed  and  returned  to  France.  Somewhat  later 
England  and  Ireland  recognized  the  food 
value  of  potatoes.  Potatoes  became  Ireland’s 
main  food  crop,  and  in  1719  some  were  sent 
to  North  America  from  Ireland. 

The  county  agent  left  Wilhelmina  several 
pamphlets  about  raising  potatoes.  One  of 
them  told  how  to  get  a  bumper  crop.  It  said 
that  fertilizer  should  be  added  to  the  soil 
after  making  tests  to  find  out  what  additional 
plant  foods  were  needed.  Only  potatoes  that 
are  free  from  disease  should  be  used  for  seed. 


When  cut  for  seed,  each  piece  of  potato 
should  weigh  1J  to  2  ounces,  and  should 
have  several  eyes  because  the  new  plants  will 
grow  from  them.  The  potatoes  should  be 
planted  in  rows  33  to  36  inches  apart.  The 
pieces  of  potato  should  be  placed  6  or  7  inches 
apart  in  the  row  and  should  be  buried  under 
3  or  4  inches  of  moist  soil. 

The  plants  should  be  cultivated  to  insure 
proper  growth,  for  weeds  steal  valuable  plant 
food  from  the  soil.  The  pamphlet  said  that 
spraying  is  often  necessary  to  protect  the 
plants  against  the  diseases  and  the  beetles 
that  attack  potatoes.  It  cautioned  potato 
growers  to  destroy  any  plants  immediately 
if  blight  or  other  disease  was  noted. 

A  usual  yield  of  potatoes  is  about  300 
bushels  to  an  acre.  The  record  yield  per 
acre  is  over  1000  bushels. 


I.  Where  potatoes  traveled  before  reaching 
North  America 


A. _ 

E.  _ 

B. _ 

_  F. 

C. 

_  G.  _ 

D _ 

H. 

II.  How  to  get  a  bumper  crop 

A.  Before  planting 

1.  _ _ 

2. _ 

3. _ 

B.  Planting 

1. _ 

2. _ 

3. _ 


C.  After  planting 

1. _ 

2. _ 

3. _ 

III.  Potato  yields 

A. _ 


B. 


1.  About  how  many  years  did  it  take  for 
the  potato  to  reach  North  America  after  it 
was  taken  to  Spain? 


2.  How  did  the  potato  called  the  Irish 
potato  get  its  name? 


4. 


Getting  the  Most  from  Your  Reading 

The  story  "Willie  the  Conqueror”  gives  some  interesting 
information  about  the  sheep  industry.  Skim  the  story  to  find  the 
facts.  Write  the  facts  on  the  lines  below. 


Most  words  have  several  meanings,  and  many  are  often  used  in 
special  ways.  Find  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  "Willie  the 
Conqueror,”  and  write  a  definition,  a  word,  or  a  phrase,  to  explain 
each  underlined  word.  Then  write  a  sentence  using  the  underlined 
word  with  a  different  meaning. 

1.  Page  144.  He  was  a  camp  tender. _ 


2.  Page  144.  Willie’s  eyes  were  popping. 


3.  Page  145.  Lassie  flicked  an  understanding  ear. 


4.  Page  145.  Mark  my  words.  _ 


5.  Page  146.  She  .  .  .  worried  the  sheep. 


6.  Page  146.  The  sheep  .  .  .  decided  to  make  one  last  stand. 


7.  Page  146.  Charging  the  dog,  she  struck  out  with  her  front  feet. 


8.  Page  148.  Angus  has  a  gold  mine  in  these  five  shepherd  dogs. 


9.  Page  146.  Angus  said  that  he  would  hold  the  puppy  for  Willie  until  fall. 


10.  Page  149.  The  seed  potatoes  you  will  grow  will  bring  good  money. 
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interpreting  such  expressions. 


Recognizing  Words  of  Place  and  Time 

Expressions  of  place  help  you  to  know  where  something  happened. 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences  underline  the  word  or  words  that 
tell  something  about  the  place  of  an  action.  The  first  one  is  done 


as  an  example. 

1.  Dave  and  Jay  dropped  their  hooks  into 
the  froth  of  the  current. 

2.  In  the  distance  were  scattered  farms. 

3.  Dave  jumped  into  the  empty  bay  on  the 
right  and  began  to  feel  Dad’s  excitement. 

4.  Sandra  eased  the  car  into  a  smooth 
steady  pull  across  the  yard. 

5.  Slowly  the  fork  rose  from  the  truck 
with  a  great  mouthful  of  hay. 

6.  The  pulley  at  the  edge  of  the  door 
squeaked. 


7.  The  block-and-tackle  rattled  and 
groaned  as  the  hay  was  hauled  to  the  top  of 
the  barn. 

8.  The  fork  went  clattering  down  the 
metal  track. 

9.  When  Dad  jerked  the  trip  rope,  the 
whole  forkful  dropped  with  a  thump  at 
Dave’s  feet. 

10.  Billy  darted  out  of  the  passageway. 

11.  He  hauled  in  the  big  rope  and  placed 
it  in  great  coils  around  him. 


Expressions  of  time  are  used  in  stories  to  help  you  to  understand 
when  something  happened  or  how  much  time  passed  between  one 
happening  and  another.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences  under¬ 
line  the  word  or  words  that  tell  something  about  the  time  of  the 
action.  The  first  one  is  done  as  an  example. 


1.  Now  Sammy  lay  across  a  pile  of  hay, 
more  miserable  than  he  had  ever  been. 

2.  On  Thursday  the  last  load  of  hay  was 
stored  in  the  mow. 

3.  Sammy  was  eligible  to  enter  the  Boys’ 
Calf  Contest  the  following  afternoon. 

4.  Every  year  the  businessmen  of  Fair- 
view  gave  money  for  the  purchase  of  pure¬ 
bred  calves. 

5.  Those  who  captured  calves  would  take 
them  home,  feed  them,  and  exhibit  them  the 
following  year. 

6.  During  the  next  weeks  Dave  was  doing 
plenty  of  thinking. 

7.  That  afternoon  Sammy  decided  to 
practice  for  the  contest. 

8.  The  Boys’  Calf  Contest  was  held  on 
the  last  day  of  the  fair. 

9.  Phil  Roberts  was  there,  hoping  to 
repeat  his  luck  of  a  year  ago. 

10.  In  an  instant  the  arena  was  a  struggling 
mass  of  boys  and  calves. 

11.  Just  as  they  reached  the  gate,  the  calf 
reared  and  started  to  run. 


12.  He  held  on  to  the  rope  while  the  crowd 
went  wild. 

13.  One  warm  spring  day  Willie  went  with 
her  father  to  see  Mr.  Bruce  and  Angus 
Campbell. 

14.  Angus  said,  "Now  I’m  going  to  show 
you  a  sight  worth  coming  miles  to  see.” 

15.  Lassie  had  those  sheep  inside  the  corral 
in  nine  minutes. 

16.  Angus  promised  to  keep  the  puppy  for 
her  until  fall. 

17.  For  the  next  several  days  Willie  went 
around  with  an  unusually  thoughtful  look 
on  her  face. 

18.  Early  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Brown, 
the  agent,  arrived  at  the  ranch. 

19.  Hour  by  hour  Willie  worked  well  and 
faithfully. 

20.  Before  long  the  green  plants  peeked 
through  the  ground. 

21.  One  morning  there  were  blossoms  on 
the  plants. 

22.  When  the  Wilsons  started  home,  Mr. 
Wilson  had  a  signed  contract  in  his  pocket. 
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Completing  an  Outline 


A  good  question  covers  the  main  ideas  in  a  paragraph  or  article. 
Therefore  a  good  question  can  usually  be  turned  into  a  topic.  Here 
are  several  broad  questions  that  are  answered  by  the  article  on  the 
following  page: 

1.  How  did  the  United  States  get  Mayflower  II ? 

2.  How  were  the  first  and  second  Mayflowers  alike? 

3.  How  was  Mayflower  II  different  from  Mayflower  7? 

4.  What  were  the  advantages  of  the  southern  route  of  Mayflower 
II ? 

Turn  these  questions  into  topics  and  write  the  topics  after  the 
Roman  numerals  below.  Then  complete  the  outline  by  reading 
the  article  and  writing  brief  statements  about  each  topic.  The 
first  two  topics  and  four  subheadings  are  done  for  you. 

As  you  learn  more  about  writing  notes  in  a  skeleton  outline,  you 
will  also  learn  about  the  second  Mayflower. 

Study  the  photograph  of  Mayflower  II  and  the  cross  section  of 
the  ship  on  page  37.  The  diagram  shows  the  sections  of  the  ship. 
Some  of  these  are  labeled. 


I. 


The  Two  Mayflowers 

1. _ 


II. 


_ 


I  awt  J£ 


c. 


, 


t 


I  • 


4. 


A. 

B. 

C. 


The  Two  Mayflowers 


Based  on  Plimoth  Plantation  Sketch 


Plimoth  Plantation  Photo 


In  1957  a  ship  called  Mayflower  II  sailed 
from  England  to  the  United  States.  May¬ 
flower  II,  as  shown  above,  was  modeled  after 
the  first  Mayflower,  which  brought  the  Pil¬ 
grims  to  this  country.  It  was  a  gift  to  the 
United  States  from  the  English,  just  as  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  was  a  gift  from  the  French. 

The  Englishmen  who  built  the  ship  used 
mostly  hand  tools  to  shape  the  wood,  just 
as  the  workers  who  made  the  first  Mayflower 
had  done.  Both  the  first  and  second  May¬ 
flowers  were  wooden  square-rigged  ships  and 
both  weighed  about  190  tons.  The  crew 
that  sailed  the  ship  in  1957  did  the  same 
kinds  of  work  as  the  first  crew.  There  were 
no  ways  of  preserving  fresh  food  on  either 
ship.  The  second  voyage  was  as  much  like 
the  first  as  possible. 

There  were  some  things  about  the  voyage 
of  the  Mayflower  II  that  were  different  from 
the  first.  The  sailors  used  modern  methods 
of  navigation.  The  ship  also  had  a  radio. 
The  Mayflower  II  had  lights,  so  that  other 
ships  could  see  it  at  night.  According  to  law, 
it  carried  rubber  lifesaving  rafts  and  life 
jackets,  which  the  Pilgrims  did  not  have. 


Only  33  men  and  boys  sailed  on  the  new 
Mayflower.  On  the  first  ship  there  were 
102  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  33  sailors  on  the  second  voyage  had 
fresh  food  to  last  four  days  and  a  variety  of 
good  canned  food.  The  Pilgrims  had  to  eat 
mostly  beans  with  salt  meat  or  dried  fish. 

The  voyage  of  Mayflower  II  took  less 
time  than  the  first;  it  lasted  only  54  days. 
The  first  Mayflower  voyage  lasted  67  days, 
and  it  was  a  rough  and  stormy  trip  for  the 
Pilgrims.  The  Mayflower  II  traveled  over 
5000  miles,  2000  miles  more  than  the  trip 
in  1620. 

The  second  Mayflower  traveled  farther  than 
the  first  one  because  the  ship  took  a  southern 
route.  The  first  Mayflower  went  almost 
straight  across  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
1957  the  second  Mayflower  went  south,  where 
the  winds  and  currents  would  help  the  ship  to 
go  faster.  Also  there  would  be  fewer  storms 
along  that  route.  Perhaps  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all,  the  captain  and  his  crew  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  pirates  who  once  lurked 
in  the  southern  waters,  waiting  for  ships  to 
plunder. 
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Using  Key  Words  for  Pronunciation 

In  the  list  below  you  will  find  the  respellings  of  words  used  in  the 
story  "The  Wool  Sack.”  After  each  respelling  write  the  glossary 
key  word  or  words  that  tell  the  vowel  sound.  Then  say  the  word 
to  yourself,  and  on  the  line  before  each  respelling  write  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in  the  story. 


Words  of  One  Syllable 


Word 

Pronunciation 

Key  Word 

Word 

Pronunciation 

Key  Word 

1.  _______ 

raz 

slo 

sak 

4. _ 

brot 

tlm 

ties 

2. 

5. _ 

3. 

6. _ 

Words  of  Two  Syllables 


Word 

Pronunciation 

Key  Words 

7. 

se'kret 

dred'fobl 

shad'o 

bur'lap 

kris'kros 

tiin'cl 

no'tist 

bar'el 

out'sld' 

pas'tur 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11.  _ 

12.  ___  _ 

13.  __  _ 

14.  _  _  _ 

15.  ___  _ 

16. 

Find  the  respelling  of  each  of  the  following  words  in  the  glossary 
of  Wings  to  Adventure.  In  the  parentheses  after  each  word  write  its 
respelling  and  on  the  blank  lines  write  the  key  words  for  the  sounds 
of  the  vowels.  An  italic  letter  may  be  shown  by  a  line  under  it. 


17.  dislodge  ( _ )  _  _ 

18.  rustic  ( _ )  _  _ 

19.  eligible  ( _ )  _  _  _ 

20.  bobolink  ( _ )  _  _  _ 

21.  reservoir  ( _ )  _  _  _ 

22.  tarpaulin  ( _ )  _  _  _ 

23.  indignantly  ( _ )  _  _  _  _ 
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aid  to  pronunciation;  to  develop  skill  in  using  the  glossary. 


Miguel  Tells  a  Story 


My  brother  Gabriel  is  nineteen  and  can  do 
whatever  he  likes.  I  told  you  that  before. 
Sometimes  Gabriel  likes  to  visit  the  nearby 
towns.  Sometimes  he  takes  me  with  him. 
Last  month  Gabriel  and  I  went  to  the  town 
of  Chimayo,  in  New  Mexico.  I  must  tell  you 
what  we  saw. 

All  the  way  from  Taos  to  Chimayo  we  saw 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains.  They  were 
on  our  left.  The  mesa  was  on  our  right.  We 
passed  through  several  small  villages. 

When  we  reached  Chimayo,  I  saw  it  was 
almost  as  large  as  Taos,  with  many  adobe 
houses,  patio  walls,  and  lilac  hedges.  It  is  a 
town  of  weavers.  In  every  house  is  a  loom. 

We  went  to  the  home  of  Nicacio  Ortega. 
His  family  and  mine  have  been  friends  for 
six  generations.  Before  that  the  families 
lived  in  Spain.  Someday  I  will  come  by  my¬ 
self  to  see  Nicacio’s  grandsons  and  grand¬ 
daughters. 

At  the  beginning  the  Ortegas  raised  sheep 
as  we  do.  They  wove  their  wool  into  long 
lengths  for  warm  blankets  and  clothing. 
These  were  so  fine  that  my  great  grandfather 
took  his  wool  to  Jose  Ortega.  Jose’s  weavers 
made  it  into  beautiful  blankets  for  my  family. 
We  still  use  the  blankets,  for  they  do  not  wear 
out.  So  we  Chavez’  never  became  weavers. 
We  are  sheep  herders.  The  Ortegas  are  the 
weavers  of  wool. 

Answer  these  questions  about  the  story: 

1.  Who  is  the  oldest  living  Chimayo  blanket 

weaver?  _ 

2.  How  long  have  the  Ortega  family  and 
Miguel’s  family  been  friends? 


3.  From  what  country  did  the  ancestors  of 
the  Ortegas  and  the  Chavez’  come? 


4.  How  does  Miguel’s  father  earn  a  living? 


Nicacio  Ortega  is  the  oldest  living  Chimayo 
blanket  weaver.  Now  he  is  famous.  He  has 
even  woven  a  blanket  for  a  president  of  the 
United  States.  His  art  was  taught  him  by 
his  father.  He  has  taught  his  sons.  He  has 
taught  many  families  in  Chimayo  who  also 
weave  for  the  Ortegas. 

Once  an  Ortega  sheared  his  own  sheep, 
soaked  his  wool  in  oil,  carded,  spun,  and  dyed 
it.  Today  every  Ortega  could  do  all  this, 
but  it  saves  time  to  buy  the  yarn  already 
dyed  from  a  mill.  The  wool  is  just  as  good. 

Gabriel  and  I  did  not  bring  the  wool  from 

the  shearing  with  us  to  Chimayo.  My  father 

# 

sells  his  wool  to  a  man  in  Sante  Fe  who  then 
sells  it  to  the  mills,  where  they  clean,  card, 
spin,  and  dye  the  wool.  Then  it  is  sent  from 
the  mills  to  Nicacio  Ortega.  It  is  almost  the 
same  as  if  we  brought  it  there.  This  way  the 
Ortegas  have  more  time  to  weave. 

Soon  all  of  my  family,  the  Chavez’,  will 
come  to  Chimayo  to  help  Nicacio  Ortega  and 
his  family  celebrate  his  birthday  anniversary.1 

5.  Why  didn’t  Gabriel  and  Miguel  take  the 
wool  from  the  shearing  directly  to  the 

Ortegas?  _ 


6.  Who  teaches  each  Ortega  boy  to  weave? 


7.  What  did  the  boys  see  on  their  journey 
to  Chimayo?  _ 


'Adaptation  courtesy  New  Mexico  Magazine,  Santa  Ke,  New  Mexico  and  David  Ortega,  Ortega  s  Weaving  Shop,  Chimayo, 


Describing  Persons  and  Feelings 


Below  are  sentences  spoken  by  persons  in  the  stories  in  Unit 
Three,  "On  Farms  and  Ranches.”  On  the  first  line  after  each  quo¬ 
tation  write  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  the  statement; 
on  the  second  line  write  a  word  that  best  tells  how  the  speaker  felt. 
Choose  your  words  from  the  list  below.  You  may  use  some  words 
more  than  once  and  some  not  at  all. 


proud 

thoughtful 

amused 


hopeful 

annoyed 

embarrassed 


determined 

excited 

surprised 


1.  Page  137. 

2.  Page  140. 

3.  Page  142. 

4.  Page  145. 

5.  Page  147. 

6.  Page  152. 

7.  Page  157. 

8.  Page  161. 

9.  Page  164. 

10.  Page  176. 

11.  Page  177. 

12.  Page  178. 


"That’s  where  I’ll  be  next  year.” 
"Ride  him,  cowboy!  Hold  him, 
All-American!” 

"It  wasn’t  your  fault  he  got  away 
from  me.  And  if  I  couldn’t  have 
him,  I’m  glad  you  could.” 

"Mark  my  words.  Lassie  will 
have  the  sheep  inside  the  corral 
in  ten  minutes.” 

"Maybe  he’ll  give  me  one.  If  he 
does,  maybe— just  maybe— Mother 
and  Father  will  let  me  have  it!” 
"Maybe  I’ve  been  overlooking  a 
good  thing  in  not  growing  po¬ 
tatoes  myself.” 

"It’s  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  village.” 

"You’d  think  she  was  the  whole 
works.” 

"Not  bad.  Not  bad  at  all  for  the 
first  day.” 

"Hey,  Miguel,  Miguel!  Speak  up! 
Miguel!” 

"How  do  you  like  that?  The  boy 
fell  in  the  bag!” 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Miguel,  or 
I’ll  pull  you  out  by  the  back  of 
your  neck.” 


friendly 

angry 

confident 


Read  the  following  titles  and  decide  which  picture  in  this  unit, 

"On  Farms  and  Ranches,”  each  one  describes.  Before  each  title 
write  the  number  of  the  page  or  pages  on  which  the  picture  appears. 

_ The  Announcement  _ The  Calf  Contest  _ Where  Is  Miguel? 

_ Fun  at  Hill  Farm  _ Sacking  the  Fleece  _ In  the  Hay  field 

_ Sammy  and  the  Calf  _ Lassie  Brings  in  the  Sheep 
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Knowing  Syllables  and  Accents 

You  can  help  yourself  to  pronounce  words  clearly  by  thinking  of 
their  syllables.  Say  each  of  the  following  words  to  yourself  and  then 
write  on  the  line  the  number  of  syllables  that  it  contains. 

1.  astonishment _ 

i 

2.  irrigate 

| 

3.  wrinkling  _ 

i 

|  4.  surveyor  _ 

5.  conservation _ 


6.  impatience  _ 

7.  substituted  _ 

8.  employee  _ 

9.  encyclopedia _ 

10.  recognized  _ 


11.  legendary 

12.  interruption 

13.  arrangements 

14.  abbreviation 

15.  activities 


t 

Some  words,  especially  long  ones,  may  have  two  accents.  One 
accented  syllable  is  spoken  with  less  force  than  the  other,  and  a 
lighter  accent  mark  is  used  to  show  this.  Read  the  words  below 
and  then  complete  the  directions.  You  may  use  your  glossary. 

i  • 

Example:  ap'pa  ra'tus 

knapsack  highbred  henpecked  extricate 

embankment  cowpunching  realization  sagebrush 

peppercorn  landscape  hibernation  marshland 


In  the  list  above  find  nine  words  that 
have  two  accents.  Show  their  division  into 
syllables  and  place  the  accent  marks.  Your 
Reader  glossary  will  help  you. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

i 

4. 

i 

5. 


6. _ 

7.  _ _ _ 

8.  _ 

9. _ _ 

Now  write  three  words  with  only  one  accent. 

1. _ 

2. _ 

3. _ 


The  accent  in  a  word  sometimes  causes  a 
vowel  sound  to  change.  A  vowel  that  would 
be  long  may  be  only  half  long  when  it  is 
not  accented.  A  vowel  that  would  be  short 
may  be  even  shorter  if  it  is  not  accented, 
or  it  may  have  only  a  slight  sound.  Such 
sounds  are  marked  as  shown  on  the  right. 
Choose  a  word  from  the  following  list  to 
illustrate  each  sound  and  on  the  lines  at  the 
right  write  its  respelling.  Use  your  glossary 
to  check  your  work. 

bobolink  rehearse  lichen 

horrify  ravine  volume 

walrus  initial  commingle 


e  as  in  e  nough' 
6  as  in  6  bey' 
u  as  in  u  nite' 
a  as  in  o  lone' 
a  as  in  ap  pear' 
e  as  in  si'lcnt 
i  as  in  pos'si  ble 
6  as  in  col  lect' 
u  as  in  cir'cws 
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Testing  Your  Vocabulary 


Complete  each  sentence  with  the  correct  word  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  list.  Cross  out  each  word  as  you  use  it. 


eligible 

sleek 

stowed 

utter 

surrounded 

entry 

aisle 

reservoir 

cultivate 

confident 

inferior 

sufficient 

defensive 

tarpaulin 

proposed 

1.  Sammy  was  now _ to  enter  the  Boys’  Calf  Contest. 

2.  As  Phil  Roberts  came  down  the  aisle  leading  his  steer,  he  was _ 

by  an  admiring  group  of  people. 

3.  The  Grand  Champion  had  a _ coat  because  he  had  been  well 


cared  for. 

4.  Without  the  proper  diet,  his  coat  might  have  been  of  an _ quality. 

5.  Next  year  Sammy  hoped  to  lead  his  calf  down  the _ to  get  a  blue 

ribbon. 

6.  Sammy  thought  it  was  easy  to  catch  a  calf,  and  a _ _ grin  spread 

itself  across  his  face. 


7.  When  Sammy  did  catch  a  loose  calf,  he  hoped  he’d  have _ 

strength  to  hold  on  to  him. 

8.  To  his _ astonishment,  the  calf  was  calm,  but  not  for  long. 

9.  Willie  raised  a  bumper  crop  of  potatoes,  but  she  worked  hard  to _ 

them  properly. 

10.  The  whole  family  co-operated  so  that  the  hay  would  be _ away 

before  it  could  rain. 

11.  Mr.  Hornby  was  discouraged  about  farming,  not  only  because  the  dam  at  the 
_ broke,  but  for  other  reasons  too. 

12.  Willie _ ^ _ that  if  her  father  would  let  the  men  clear  the  land, 

she  would  hoe  the  vegetable  garden  and  do  odd  jobs. 

13.  The  fleeces  left  overnight  were  covered  with  a  heavy _ 

14.  Sammy  was  enormously  proud  of  his  first _ at  Fairview  Fair. 

15.  Dave  was  on  the _ about  living  on  the  farm. 


Say  these  dictionary  respellings  to  your¬ 
self  and  after  each  write  the  word  which 
you  have  pronounced: 

15.  in  dig'nant  li  _ 

16.  swurv _ 

17.  daz 


Divide  these  words  into  syllables  and  put 
in  the  accent  marks.  Compare  your  list  with 
your  Reader  glossary. 

20.  alfalfa  _ 

21.  carnival _ 

22.  galleon _ 


18.  reld _ 

19.  saj'briish' 
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23.  irrigate 

24.  stubble 


A.  Put  an  X  in  the  blank  before  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  tells  the  main  idea  of  each  of  the 
following  stories: 

1.  "A  Look  at  the  Grand  Champion” 

_ Anybody  can  catch  a  calf  if  he 

practices  first. 

_ Sammy  caught  a  highbred  calf  which 

might  become  a  Grand  Champion. 

_ Phil’s  steer  was  the  Grand  Champion 

at  the  Fairview  Fair. 

2.  "Willie  the  Conqueror” 

_ The  state  of  Idaho  produces  many 

millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes. 

_ By  raising  prize  potatoes  Wilhelmina 

Wilson  earned  money  to  buy  the  sheep  dog, 
which  she  named  Spud. 

_ Willie  joined  the  potato  club  and 

learned  how  to  raise  prize  potatoes. 

3.  "Hill  Farm  in  New  England” 

_ Dave’s  friend,  Jay,  thought  living 

on  a  farm  was  nothing  but  hard  work. 

_ Putting  up  hay  can  be  fun  even 

though  it’s  hard  work. 

_ Dave  found  there  was  satisfaction 

in  working  together  with  his  family  on  the 
farm. 

4.  "The  Wool  Sack” 

_ Being  too  young  to  do  important 

things  was  painful  to  Miguel. 

_ You  may  get  your  wish  through  luck 

alone. 

_ Miguel  thought  falling  into  the  wool 

sack  was  lots  of  fun. 


B.  Write  the  number  of  the  story  (see 
numbers  1-4  above)  before  the  word  or  words 
that  name  something  that  was  in  the  story. 

a  dog  _ an  arena 

_ a  pitchfork  _ fleece 

_ a  flood  _ a  tractor 

a  steer  _ potatoes 

_ a  tarpaulin  _ burlap 

_ a  halter  _ a  purple  ribbon 


Comprehension  Test 

C.  Number  the  sentences  below  in  the 
order  in  which  they  happened  in  "Willie  the 
Conqueror.” 

- Angus  showed  Willie  the  five  puppies. 

- Willie  watched  Lassie  bring  in  the 

sheep. 

- Willie  did  odd  jobs  in  exchange  for  the 

clearing  and  plowing  of  the  land. 

- Mr.  Wilson  said  Willie  could  have 

the  puppy  if  she  could  earn  the  money. 

- Willie  named  her  new  dog  Spud. 

- Willie  planted  the  seed  potatoes. 

- A  government  agent  told  the  children 

about  growing  seed  potatoes. 

_ Willie  became  the  champion. 

_ The  potatoes  were  dug,  sorted,  and 

graded. 

D.  Put  an  X  in  the  blank  before  the  right 
ending  for  the  sentences  which  follow: 

1.  Sammy’s  steer  didn’t  have  a  chance  to 
become  Grand  Champion  because 

_ it  was  not  a  highbred  animal. 

_ Sammy  had  not  taken  good  care  of  it. 

_ it  led  Sammy  out  of  the  arena. 

2.  Willie  conquered  her  problem  of  how  to 
earn  money  to  buy  a  dog  by 

_ going  to  the  Potato  Carnival. 

_ raising  and  selling  prize  potatoes. 

_ irrigating  the  field. 

3.  Dad  didn’t  laugh  when  Dave  suggested 
buying  the  Hornby  farm  because 

_ Dave  was  getting  husky  and  could 

soon  do  a  man’s  work  on  the  farm. 

_ _  he  had  decided  to  buy  the  farm. 

_ Dave  had  made  a  sensible  suggestion. 

4.  Miguel  Chavez  didn’t  make  any  noise 
while  he  was  inside  the  wool  sack  because 

_ he  wanted  to  play  a  game. 

_ he  didn’t  want  anyone  to  know  he  was 

there. 

_ he  was  not  old  enough  to  do  the 

things  that  mattered. 
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Understanding  Interesting  Expressions 


Each  of  the  numbered  sentences  below  is  from  the  story  "Afraid 
to  Ride.”  Show  that  you  understand  the  sentence  by  putting  an  X 
before  the  statement  that  best  tells  its  meaning. 


1.  Mr.  Jeffers  said  that  three  years  ago 
Fair  Lady  was  one  of  the  sweetest  mares  he 
had  seen  and  could  fly  over  anything  you 
put  her  at. 

Fair  Lady  had  been  excellent  as  a 
jumper. 

_ The  mare  had  never  been  a  good  jumper. 

_ The  mare  was  good  at  flying. 

2.  "Here  comes  trouble,  and  that  fellow  is 
certainly  asking  for  it,”  said  Mr.  Jeffers. 

_ Fair  Lady  was  becoming  unmanageable. 

_ Fair  Lady  was  calm  and  obedient. 

_ An  electrical  storm  was  coming  up. 

3.  On  such  a  day  there  was  a  lilt  to  Judy’s 
voice  as  she  hummed  a  little  tune. 

_ Judy  was  suffering  from  a  bad  cold. 

_ Judy’s  voice  sounded  very  happy. 

_ Judy’s  voice  was  muffled. 


4.  Suddenly  the  realization  had  come  to  her 
that  a  part  of  her  life  that  had  meant  so  much 
had  not  really  ended. 

_ Judy  knew  her  life  was  over. 

_ Judy  understood  that  she  could  still  do 

the  thing  that  was  important. 

_ Judy  could  do  some  things  she  liked. 

5.  A  twinge  of  regret  came  over  her  at  the 
sight. 

_ Judy  felt  sorry  that  she  could  not  ride. 

_ Judy  was  glad  that  she  could  not  ride. 

_ Judy  had  a  sharp  pain  in  her  side. 

6.  Judy  set  her  jaw  against  the  smothering 
beat  of  her  heart. 

_ Judy’s  heart  was  beating  fast. 

_ Judy  held  her  hand  to  her  jaw. 

_ Judy  was  determined  not  to  be  afraid. 


Stories  are  made  more  interesting  by  the  use  of  colorful  expres¬ 
sions.  Over  each  expression  below,  write  the  more  unusual  expres¬ 
sion  that  you  find  in  the  story  "Afraid  to  Ride.”  You  may  use  your 
Reader. 


1.  The  horse  had  refused  to  take  the  jump 


7.  Judy  was  looking  at  the  fence  when 


and  had _ on  her. 

fallen 

2.  The  rider  was  a _ 

short,  fat 

red-faced  man. 

3.  His _ 

angry  expression 

_ foretold  trouble  for  the  horse. 

4.  _ _ _ 

This  mare  won’t  be  ridden 


there  came  the _ _ _ _ _ 

sound 

of  hoofs,  and  a  big  bay  horse  appeared. 

8.  Judy’s  heart  beat  faster  and  she  felt 


excited 

9.  Lady  was  ready  for  riding  and  needed 

riding,  but _ 

Judy  was  frightened 

_ at  the  thought. 


_ for  six  months. 

5.  Judy  felt  a _  _ 

rise  in  her  spirits 

that  filled  her  with  happiness. 

6.  Her  _ 

friendly  nature 


10.  Judy  saw  a 


fallen 


figure  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 


11.  Ahead _ a  solid  fence. 

there  was 

12.  Lady  sailed  over  the  brush  jump 


began  to 


show 


itself. 
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easily  and  smoothly 


Using  Prefixes  and  Suffixes  ■ 

Read  each  group  of  words  at  the  left  and  the  sentences  at  the 
right.  Underline  the  root  word  in  each  group.  Then  fill  in  the 
blanks  with  the  correct  word  form. 

1.  Mr.  Jeffers  was - that  Judy  would  ride  again. 

Bad  treatment  had  destroyed  the  horse’s 

2.  The  big  horse  made  the  jump  without _ 

Mr.  Jeffers  had - to  tell  Judy  that  she  owned  the  horse. 

3.  Mr.  Jeffers  was  troubled  by  the  horse’s _ 

Fair  Lady - to  be  very  happy  with  Judy. 

4.  Fair  Lady  had  been  an  excellent _ 

The  short  stocky  man _ badly. 

5.  Judy  was  seen _ watching  the  riders. 

Lady  had  a _ visitor  in  Judy. 

6.  Mr.  Jeffers  spoke _ of  the  horse’s  improvement. 

It  was _ for  Judy  and  Fair  Lady  to  be  friends. 

7.  The  accident  had  a _ effect  on  Judy. 

Judy  had  a _ twinge  as  she  looked  at  the  jump. 

8.  The  young  girl  held  the  reins _ 

Judy  lost  the  feeling  of _ as  she  raced  ahead. 

Here  are  four  prefixes  and  their  meanings.  In  the  sentences 
below  are  words  containing  the  prefixes.  Underline  these  words 
and  write  their  meanings  as  they  are  used.  You  may  use  your 
dictionary. 

un-:  not  dis-:  not  mis-:  wrong  im-:  not 

1.  Judy  was  no  longer  uninterested  in  the  horse  show.  _ 

2.  Judy  could  not  see  any  cause  for  Lady’s  uneasiness.  - 

3.  Because  of  mistreatment  the  horse  had  lost  confidence.  - 

4.  The  horse  swept  over  the  fence  and  disappeared  down  the  path.  - 

5.  Because  of  an  unfortunate  accident,  Judy  was  afraid  to  ride.  - 

6.  Mr.  Jeffers  blamed  the  owner  for  Fair  Lady’s  misbehavior.  - 

7.  Lady  was  waiting  impatiently  for  Judy  to  start.  - 

8.  It  would  be  impossible  to  force  Judy  to  ride  Lady  again.  - 

9.  Mr.  Jeffers  showed  his  disapproval  of  the  man’s  riding.  - 


confided 

confident 

confidence 

hesitation 

hesitated 

hesitant 

appearing 

appearance 

appeared 

performed 

performer 

performance 

frequent 

frequented 

frequently 

nature 

natural 

naturally 

regret 

regretful 

regrettable 

tense 

tensely 

tenseness 
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Knowing  Evergreen  Trees 

John  Haskell,  in  the  story  "Two  Logs  Crossing,”  knew  a  great 
deal  about  the  woods.  Read  the  following  paragraphs  and  study 
the  pictures.  Then  turn  to  the  next  page. 


I.  Spruce 


III.  Cedar 


In  woods  like  the  forest  where  John 
Haskell’s  cabin  stood,  the  red  spruce  grows 
in  massed  groups.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  evergreens.  Its  bark  has  a 
reddish-brown  color.  Its  needles,  or  leaves,  as 
they  should  really  be  called,  are  set  thickly 
all  around  the  twigs.  They  curve  inward  a 
little  and  are  sharp  at  the  end.  The  cones  of 
the  red  spruce  are  about  two  inches  long  and 
hang  downward,  as  do  the  cones  of  most 
evergreens. 

The  red  spruce  has  many  uses.  Two  of  its 
important  uses  are  for  making  paper  and 
for  the  soundboards  of  musical  instruments. 


The  cedar  branches  which  John  wove  into 
his  lean-to  came  from  the  white  cedar.  The 
white  cedar  has  a  familiar  Latin  name 
arborvitae,  which  means  "tree  of  life.”  It 
received  this  name  in  early  days  because 
its  twigs  and  leaves  were  used  in  making 
medicine. 

The  leaves  of  the  white  cedar  are  flattened 
into  fanlike  sprays.  Seth,  the  Indian,  would 
have  called  it  oo-soo-ha-tah,  meaning  "feather 
tree.”  Its  flat,  lacy  sprays  and  tiny  cones  give 
this  tree  a  special  beauty.  Its  trunk  is  used 
for  fence  posts  and  telegraph  poles,  and  its 
wood  for  shingles. 


II.  Balsam  Fir 


IV.  Hemlock 


John  built  a  lean-to  by  laying  branches 
against  a  pole  placed  across  two  low  trees. 
Parts  of  the  branches  were  woven  together 
to  make  a  slanting  shelter.  John  used  balsam 
and  cedar  branches  because  they  lie  flat  and 
the  twigs  are  easily  bent. 

The  balsam  fir  is  often  chosen  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  because  its  branches  are  so  well 
arranged.  The  cones  of  this  evergreen  stand 
erect.  The  tree  makes  a  thick  sap,  which  is 
found  in  blisters  on  the  bark.  Seth’s  people 
called  the  balsam  fir  cho-koh-tung,  meaning 
"blisters,”  and  they  knew  well  that  the  soft 
gum  from  the  blisters  was  good  for  cuts  and 
sores.  The  leaves  of  the  balsam  are  used  to 
make  sweet-smelling  balsam  pillows.  Balsam 
is  still  used  in  medicine. 
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The  hemlock,  which  was  the  cause  of  John’s 
disaster,  is  a  tall,  beautiful  evergreen,  often 
found  growing  on  river  banks.  Once  it  was 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  evergreens; 
but,  because  its  bark  is  used  in  making 
leather  and  its  wood  for  making  shingles 
and  for  other  building  needs,  too  many 
hemlocks  were  cut  down  in  the  days  before 
conservation. 

The  leaves  of  the  hemlock  are  flat,  and 
rounded  at  the  ends.  They  do  not  prick. 
They  are  arranged  on  the  branches  so  that 
the  twigs  seem  to  lie  flat.  The  cones  of  the 
hemlock  are  small  and  hang  on  the  trees  all 
winter  instead  of  dropping  off,  as  do  the  cones 
of  the  spruce.  Squirrels  cut  them  from  the 
trees  and  store  them  away. 


On  the  blank  line  after  the  Roman  numeral  write  the  name  of  one 
of  the  trees  about  which  you  have  just  read.  On  the  other  blank 
lines  write  the  points  which  will  help  you  to  recognize  the  tree. 
State  also  the  present  uses  of  the  evergreen  described.  In  each  box 
at  the  right  draw  from  memory  a  little  sketch  of  a  branch.  After 
you  have  completed  this  exercise,  check  what  you  have  written  and 
drawn  by  rereading  page  46. 


Four  Evergreen  Trees 


I-  -  Important  points  about  this  tree 

Uses 

II.  -  Important  points  about  this  tree 

Uses  _  _ 

III.  Important  points  about  this  tree 

Uses  _  _  _  _  _ 

IV.  _  _  Important  points  about  this  tree  _ 

Uses  .  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

1.  On  the  following  lines  write  how  each  of 
the  evergreen  trees  listed  below  was  used  in 
the  story  "'Two  Logs  Crossing.” 

a.  Balsam _ 


2.  Write  the  names  of  at  least  two  other 
kinds  of  evergreen  trees  and  a  sentence 
about  each  one. 


b.  Hemlock 


c.  Cedar 
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Using  Dictionary  Skills 

There  are  many  clues  to  the  correct  way  of  pronouncing  words. 
It  is  necessary  to  think  of  the  letter  sounds,  syllables,  and  accents; 
and  it  is  helpful  to  think  of  the  meaning  which  a  word  has  in  the 
sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  To  be  sure  of  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  a  new  word,  it  is  always  wise  to  use  a  dictionary  or  glossary.  Use 
your  Reader  glossary  to  check  your  work  on  this  page. 


In  the  following  list  two  pronunciations  are 


given  for  each  word.  Draw 

a  ring  around  the 

into  syllables. 

Put  each  accent  mark  in  the 

correct  pronunciation. 

right  place. 

1.  gesture 

ges'tur 

jes'tur 

1.  con  sid  er  a  bly 

7.  car  ni  val 

2.  entry 

en'tri 

en'tri 

2.  el  i  gi  ble 

8.  tar  pau  lin 

3.  irrigate 

V  U  V  j 

lr  i  gat 

U  U  —i 

lr  i  gat 

3.  hor  ri  fy 

9.  tor  na  do 

4.  panicky 

pan  lk  l 

V  /U1  u 

pan  ek  i 

4.  con  ceit  ed 

10.  suf  fi  cient 

5.  calico 

ka'li  co 

kal'Z  ko 

5.  com  mer  cial 

11.  com  min  gle 

6.  balsam 

bal'sdm 

bol'sam 

6.  dis  lodge 

12.  mus  tang 

7.  hearth 

harth 

harth 

Write  each 

of  the 

following  words  in 

8.  tannery 

tan  er'y 

tan'er  i 

syllables  and  place  the  accents.  Check  your 

On  the  line  before  each  dictionary  respelling 
below,  write  the  word  which  is  pronounced. 
Then  write  the  key  word  for  each  vowel 
sound.  Use  your  Reader  glossary. 


The  following  words  are  correctly  divided 


work  with  your  glossary. 

1.  treacherous  _ _ 

2.  lankier _ 


1.  _  chaf  ( 

2.  _  sted'i  ( 

3.  _  a  muz'  ( 

4.  _  spin  ( 

5.  _  a  ford'  ( 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


3.  affectionate 

4.  hemlock  __ 

5.  prophet _ 

6.  reservoir  __ 

7.  indignantly 


The  words  in  italics  in  the  sentences  below  are  new  and  occur  in 
the  next  story.  Read  each  sentence  and  try  to  recognize  the  word 
in  italics  by  thinking  of  its  meaning  in  the  sentence.  Then  show 
that  you  can  pronounce  the  word  by  writing  it  in  syllables  in  the 


parentheses.  Place  the  accent  mark  correctly. 

1.  The  willow  plate  was  on  the  mantelpiece.  ( _ _) 

2.  The  moon  was  entirely  hidden  in  the  clouds.  ( _ ) 

3.  Dad  came  from  the  store  with  several  parcels  in  his  arms.  ( _ ) 

4.  The  band  escorted  the  champions  down  the  street.  ( _ ) 

5.  Janey’s  bright  blue  eyes  had  an  expectant  look.  ( _ ) 

6.  Mr.  Anderson  knew  the  family  were  living  in  the  shack  but 

he  made  no  objection.  ( _ ) 
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Choosing  Correct  Word  Meanings 

When  a  word  has  more  than  one  meaning,  you  must  think  of  the 
meaning  that  makes  sense  in  the  sentence  in  which  the  word  is 
used.  After  each  sentence  below  write  the  number  of  the  best  dic¬ 
tionary  meaning  for  the  word  in  italics. 


1.  Janey’s  family  would  occupy  ( _ ) 

the  house  where  the  foremen  lived. 

occupy  1.  To  take  possession  of  a  place.  2.  To 
take  up;  to  fill.  3.  To  keep  busy. 

2.  Mom  was  afraid  that  Bounce  ( _ ) 

Reyburn  would  have  Dad  arrested. 

arrest  1.  To  stop  the  progress  of.  2.  To  seize  a 
person,  and  hold  him  in  custody.  3.  To  attract; 
as,  the  bright  color  of  the  bird  arrested  his  eye. 

3.  He  acted  in  the  capacity  of  ( _ ) 

announcer. 

capacity  1.  Power  or  ability.  2.  Extent  of  room  or 
space.  3.  Position  or  character;  as,  in  his  capacity 
of  chairman. 

4.  Dad  insisted  upon  a  receipt  for  ( _ ) 

his  payment  to  Bounce. 

receipt  1.  A  cooking  recipe.  2.  The  act  of  receiving; 
as,  receipt  of  your  letter.  3.  A  written  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  payment. 


5.  Dad  couldn’t  believe  that  Mr.  ( _ ) 

Anderson  was  serious  in  his  offer. 

serious  1.  Solemn.  2.  In  earnest.  3.  Requiring 
much  thought  or  work.  4.  Dangerous. 

6.  The  moment  she  entered  the  ( _ ) 

house,  Janey  spied  the  plate  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

spy  1.  To  watch  secretly.  2.  To  gain  sight  of;  to  see. 
3.  One  who  watches  secretly. 

7.  Mr.  Anderson  did  not  know  ( _ ) 

about  his  foreman’s  grafting  ways. 

graft  1.  Money  gained  dishonestly  because  of  one’s 
position.  2.  A  shoot  of  a  plant  used  in  grafting. 
3.  To  join  one  thing  to  another. 

8.  There  are  certain  technical  ( _ ) 

terms  in  radio  and  television. 

term  1.  A  word  used  in  a  definite  sense.  2.  A  length 
of  time. 


Write  a  sentence  of  your  own  to  show  another  meaning  of  each 
of  the  words  in  the  exercise  above.  After  your  sentence  write  the 
number  of  the  dictionary  meaning  which  you  have  used. 


occupy  _  _ _  _  _ 

serious _ 

_ (-— ) 

- 

arrest  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

spy 

_ (----) 

- 

capacity _ 

graft  _  _  _ 

_ (----) 

_ (----) 

receipt  _ 

term  _  _ 

_ (----) 

_ (----) 
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Willowware 


After  you  have  read  the  paragraphs  on  this  page,  show  that  you 
understand  what  you  have  read  by  following  the  directions  below 
and  on  the  next  page. 


About  1780  an  English  potter  who  made 
fine  dishes  began  to  use  what  is  known  as 
the  willow  pattern  on  his  tableware.  He 
had  admired  the  design  on  a  beautiful  old 
piece  of  Chinese  porcelain,  and  copied  it  for 
his  own  use. 

The  willow  pattern  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  all  designs,  and  it  has 
remained  so  for  almost  two  hundred  years. 
Willowware  was  brought  to  America  by  some 
of  the  English  settlers,  and  more  of  it  was 
imported  from  England.  The  pattern  has 
been  copied  on  all  kinds  of  dishes,  both  coarse 
and  delicate. 

The  picture  used  on  willowware  is  generally 
done  in  blue  on  white.  The  blue  in  the  finer 
sets  of  dishes  is  a  deep,  rich  color  that  makes 
the  design  stand  out  clearly  against  the  white 
background. 

The  pattern  of  willowware  is  always  the 
same.  It  shows  a  scene  from  an  old  Chinese 
legend.  The  story  runs  as  follows: 

A  mandarin,  or  high  public  official  of  China, 
had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Koong-Shee. 
He  planned  to  have  the  maiden  become  the 


wife  of  a  rich  man;  but  the  girl  preferred 
Chang,  her  father’s  secretary,  who  worked 
all  day,  writing  out  matters  of  business. 
Chang  was  not  wealthy;  he  was  poor. 

Koong-Shee  and  Chang  used  to  meet  under 
a  willow  tree  near  a  stream.  One  day  the 
mandarin,  walking  in  his  garden,  came  upon 
them  talking  together,  and  his  anger  knew 
no  bounds.  In  his  great  wrath  he  dismissed 
Chang  from  his  service,  and  said  that  the 
secretary  must  never  see  Koong-Shee  again. 

The  maiden,  in  her  sorrow,  often  went  to 
rest  under  the  willow  tree.  One  afternoon 
she  saw  a  coconut  shell  floating  in  the  water. 
When  she  drew  it  to  the  bank,  she  found  a 
note  inside.  The  note  said  that  Chang 
would  come  for  her  when  the  willow  bloomed 
in  the  spring. 

At  the  appointed  time  Chang  came,  and 
the  youth  and  the  maiden  fled  across  the 
stream  to  a  teahouse,  where  they  hid  until  a 
boat  took  them  off  to  happier  shores. 

The  scene  on  every  willow  plate  shows  three 
people  crossing  an  arched  bridge.  The  maiden 
carries  her  distaff,  a  smooth  stick  that  holds 
the  flax  on  it  for  spinning.  Chang  carries  her 
jewel  chest.  Following  them  is  the  angry 
mandarin  with  a  whip,  the  symbol,  or  sign, 
of  his  power.  At  one  side  of  the  bridge  is  the 
picture  of  the  palace  from  which  Koong-Shee 
has  fled;  on  the  other  side  is  the  teahouse. 
Near  the  palace  is  an  apple  tree;  and  near 
the  stream  is  one  of  the  willow  trees  which 
have  given  the  willowware  its  name.  The 
two  doves  flying  overhead  are  the  youth  and 
maiden.  The  gods  changed  them  into  doves 
to  help  them  to  fly  from  the  reach  of  the  angry 
mandarin. 


In  the  list  on  the  following  pages  are  several  words  found  in  the 
story.  You  can  discover  the  meanings  of  the  words  without  using  a 
dictionary.  Show’  that  you  know  how  to  do  this  by  following  the 
directions  at  the  left  of  each  group  of  words. 
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Definitions,  or  explanations,  of 
these  words  are  found  in  the 
story.  After  each  word  write  the 
expression  that  is  the  clue  to  its 
meaning. 

1.  potter 

2.  mandarin 

3.  secretary 

4.  distaff  _ 

Synonyms  for  these  words  are 
found  in  the  story.  After  each 
word  write  the  synonym  that  is 
the  clue  to  its  meaning. 

5.  tableware _  7.  wrath 

6.  pattern  _  8.  symbol 

Contrast  of  these  words  is  the 
clue  to  their  meaning.  After  each 
one  write  its  antonym. 

9.  wealthy _  _  10.  delicate _ 

Experience  helps  you  to  know 
the  meanings  of  these  words. 
Write  the  meanings. 

11.  doves  (you  have  seen  them) 

12.  imported  (you  have  learned  about  this  in  geography) 

Familiar  expressions  help  you 
to  understand  meanings.  Write 
a  familiar  expression  in  which 
this  word  is  used.  Then  tell  its 
meaning. 

13.  dismissed.  Expression  _  _ 

Meaning 

Show  that  you  understand  the  story 
"Willowware”  by  completing  the  following 
outline.  Use  the  topics  at  the  right.  First, 
find  and  write  the  three  main  topics.  Then 
write  the  subtopics  in  correct  order. 

Title _ 


III. 


A. 


B. 

C. 


D. 


I. 


A. 


E. 


Topics  to  Use 


B. 

C. 


D. 


II. 


A. 


B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 


The  making  of  willowware 
The  mandarin’s  plan 
First  made  in  England 
Popular  for  two  hundred  years 
Chinese  design  copied 
The  Chinese  legend 
The  escape 

The  message  from  Chang 
The  wrath  of  the  mandarin 
Colors  usually  blue  and  white 
The  arched  bridge  over  the  river 
The  picture  on  every  willow  plate 
The  palace  and  the  teahouse 
The  three  characters  on  the  bridge 
The  doves 
The  trees 

The  daughter’s  wish 
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Skimming  to  Answer  Questions 

Read  this  news  story;  then  skim  the  story  to  find 


American  Boy  Flies  to  Africa  with 

Naples,  Italy,  Wednesday,  July 
15  (JP) — A  thirteen-year-old  Amer¬ 
ican  Negro  boy  flew  toward  French 
Equatorial  Africa  today  with  $400,- 
000  worth  of  medical  supplies  for 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer. 

Two  transport  planes,  from 
France  and  Italy,  carried  9,000 
pounds  of  supplies  raised  in  answer 
to  an  appeal  by  Bobby  Hill,  son  of 
Sergeant  Henry  Hill  of  Waycross, 
Georgia,  who  is  stationed  at  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  headquarters  outside  Naples. 

Bobby  had  read  about  Doctor 


Supplies  for  Schweitzer 

Schweitzer,  the  Nobel  prize-winning 
humanitarian-doctor  who  has  spent 
nearly  50  years  helping  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Africa.  He  wanted  to 
send  medicine  to  Doctor  Schweitzer. 
His  father  said  he  would  buy  as 
much  as  he  could  if  Bobby  could 
find  a  way  to  get  the  medicine  to 
the  doctor’s  jungle  hospital. 

Bobby  wrote  to  the  Commander 
of  NATO  air  forces  in  Southern 
Europe,  Lieutenant  General  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Lindsay,  saying:  ”1  think 
that  your  planes,  if  they  go  where 
Doctor  Schweitzer  is,  could  deliver 


the  medicine  for  me.  Maybe  other 
persons  also  will  feel  what  I  feel 
and  will  offer  medicine,  too.” 

An  Italian  officer  on  the  general’s 
staff  told  the  Italian  state  TV  net¬ 
work  about  the  boy’s  letter.  An 
appeal  was  broadcast,  and  gifts 
from  private  citizens  and  drug 
houses  flowed  in.  General  Lindsay 
supplied  the  planes. 

Bobby  himself  carried  a  small 
package — his  own  contribution 
to  the  medical  drive.  He  is 
due  in  Lambarene,  where  Doctor 
Schweitzer  has  his  hospital,  Friday.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1. 


What  is  the  name  of  the  boy  who  took  medical  supplies  to  Doctor  Schweitzer? 


2.  In  what  city  and  country  is  Doctor  Schweitzer’s  jungle  hospital? 


3.  What  did  the  Italian  state  TV  network  do  when  it  heard  about  Bobby’s  idea? 


4.  How  did  Bobby  Hill  know  that  Doctor  Schweitzer  had  a  hospital  in  the  African  jungle? 


5.  How  did  Bobby’s  father  agree  to  help  him? 


6.  What  countries  supplied  the  transport  planes?  _ 

7.  How  much  did  all  the  medicine  weigh?  _ 

8.  How  much  were  the  medical  supplies  worth?  _ 

9.  How  many  transport  planes  carried  the  medical  supplies?  _ 

10.  About  how  many  days  did  it  take  to  fly  from  Naples  to  Lambarene? 

'Permission  courtesy  of  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc. — The  Associated  Press. 
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Using  the  Library 


When  you  go  to  the  library,  you  will  want 
to  know  how  to  find  books  on  the  shelves. 
Study  the  information  on  this  page  and  follow 
the  directions. 


Storybooks  are  called  fiction  and  are  placed 
on  library  shelves  by  themselves.  They  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  according  to 
the  authors’  last  names. 


Example:  Alcott,  Louisa  M.,  Little  Women 
Brink,  Carol  R.,  Caddie  Woodlawn 
Carmer,  Carl.,  Pets  in  the  White  House 


Write  the  following  authors’  names  in  the  order  in  which  then- 
books  will  appear  on  library  shelves.  Be  sure  to  write  the  last 
name  first,  as  in  the  example  above. 


Carl  Sandburg 


Wanda  Gag 
Elizabeth  Janet  Gray 
Howard  Pyle 


Glen  Rounds 


Doris  Gates 
Lewis  Carroll 
Pamela  L.  Travers 
Caroline  Dale  Snedeker 


If  an  author  has  written  two  or  more 
books,  his  books  will  be  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  The  small  words  "A”  and 


"The”  at  the  beginning  of  the  titles  are  dis¬ 
regarded  in  making  the  alphabetical  list;  for 
example,  The  Cave  appears  as  Cave. 


Example:  Coatsworth,  Elizabeth  J.,  Aunt  Flora 

Boston  Bells 
Cave 

Pika  and  the  Roses 

Number  the  books  by  the  following  authors  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  will  be  placed  on  library  shelves: 


Lenski,  Lois 

Strawberry  Girl 
Judy's  Journey 
San  Francisco  Boy 
Blueberry  Corners 
Prairie  School 


Rounds,  Glen 

_ Swamp  Life 

_ The  Blind  Colt 

_ Wild  Life  at  Your  Doorstep 

_ Whitey  and  the  Wild  Horse 

_ The  Stolen  Pony 


Which  of  the  books  listed  above  would  you  most  enjoy  reading? 


Why? 
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The  Parthenon 


There  were  many  beautiful  statues,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  buildings  in  Athens,  where  Ariphron 
had  lived.  The  most  beautiful  building,  called 
the  Parthenon,  stood  on  top  of  a  high,  flat 
hill  named  the  Acropolis.  It  was  built  of 
white  marble.  Even  the  thin  roof  tiles  were 
hand-carved  from  marble.  The  blocks  of  the 
walls  were  so  carefully  cut  and  fitted  together 
that  no  mortar  was  used  to  hold  them  fast. 

The  Parthenon  was  a  temple,  built  to 
honor  Athena,  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  arts 


and  sciences,  and  the  guardian  of  the  city  of 
Athens.  Inside  the  Parthenon  stood  a  gi¬ 
gantic  statue  of  Athena,  all  of  ivory  and  gold. 
Outside  the  temple  was  another  statue  of 
Athena,  almost  twice  as  high.  This  bronze 
statue  held  a  shield  and  spear.  When  sailors 
far  out  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  beheld  the 
tip  of  the  spear  shining  in  the  sun,  they 
cheered,  for  they  knew  they  were  nearly  home. 

A  double  row  of  tall  columns  surrounded 
the  building.  These  columns  were  colored 
golden  with  brown  wax,  and  the  gables  at 
each  end  of  the  building  were  painted  blue. 
In  the  gable  ends  were  statues  that  told  the 
story  of  Athena’s  life.  Just  under  the  eaves 
ran  an  ornamental  strip  on  which  were  carved 
warriors  on  prancing  horses,  girls  on  foot 
carrying  olive  branches,  old  men  holding  jars, 
market  women,  and  other  humble  folk,  all 
moving  in  a  procession  toward  the  altar 
sacred  to  Athena.  The  statues  were  colored 
red,  blue,  yellow,  and  tan,  and  sometimes 
dusted  with  gold. 

Today  the  Parthenon  is  yellowed  with  age 
and  in  ruins,  but  it  is  still  very  beautiful. 


1.  What  made  the  Parthenon  beautiful? 
List  four  reasons  here. 

a. _ _ _ 


b. 


c. 


d. 


2.  Circle  the  sentence  that  tells  where  the 
Parthenon  stood.  Draw  a  line  under  the  sen¬ 
tence  that  tells  what  the  Parthenon  was  and 
whom  it  honored.  If  the  Parthenon  is  no 
longer  standing,  put  a  check  mark  here  (  ). 

If  it  is  standing,  put  a  check  here  (  ). 
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3.  What  can  you  learn  about  Greek  life 
from  the  carvings  on  the  strip  under  the  eaves 
of  the  Parthenon? 


4.  Why  do  you  think  Flavius  was  aston¬ 
ished  when  Ariphron  said  that  he  had  seen 
far  more  beautiful  places  than  the  Roman 
Forum?  Was  it  because  a  slave  dared  to  talk 
of  a  place  more  beautiful  than  the  Forum,  or 
do  you  think  Flavius  was  really  surprised 
at  the  idea  that  there  was  a  more  beautiful 
spot? 


Workbook  glossary. 


A  Conversation 


Flavius: 

Ariphron: 

Flavius: 

Ariphron: 


i  Flavius: 

Ariphron: 
i  Flavius: 

Ariphron: 
i  Flavius: 
Ariphron: 


Flavius,  who  was  an  intelligent  boy,  asked  Ariphron  many 
questions  about  Greece.  They  might  have  had  such  a  conversation 
as  this  one. 


Ariphron,  what  could  possibly 
be  grander  than  this  Roman 
Forum? 

Little  Flavius,  would  you  really 
like  to  know? 

Yes,  I  am  curious.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  greater  beauty  than 
this  exists. 

All  right,  Flavius.  Let  us  rest 
here  and  I  will  tell  you.  In 
Athens,  there  is  a  rocky  hill  called 
the  Acropolis  upon  which  many 
beautiful  temples  have  been  built. 
The  noblest  temple  is  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  which  is  sacred  to  the  god¬ 
dess,  Athena. 

Is  it  its  great  size  that  makes  it 
so  grand? 

No,  it  is  not  as  large  as  many 
Roman  buildings. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  its 
beauty? 

Perhaps  that  it  has  not  a  straight 
line. 

Come,  now,  Ariphron.  Stay  with 
the  truth. 

The  columns  are  tapered,  so  that 
when  you  look  up  at  them,  the 
columns  seem  straight.  The  roof 
line,  too,  is  higher  in  the  middle. 
Look  at  that  building  with  the 
straight  roof  line.  Does  it  not 
seem  to  sag  slightly  in  the  middle? 


Flavius:  You  are  right,  Ariphron.  I  had 
not  noticed  before.  But  tell  me, 
is  this  the  only  secret  of  the 
Parthenon’s  beauty? 

Ariphron:  No,  Flavius.  Proper  measure¬ 
ments  of  length,  width,  and  height 
make  it  beautiful.  If  the  builders 
had  made  it  longer  or  shorter  or 
taller,  they  would  have  made  it 
less  beautiful. 

Flavius:  I  thought  a  building  could  be 

made  any  length  or  width,  so 
long  as  it  was  grandly  ornamented. 

Ariphron:  The  artist-engineer-builders  who 
made  the  Parthenon  put  no  un¬ 
necessary  parts  in  it.  Every  col¬ 
umn  and  every  beam  was  put  in 
for  a  purpose — to  hold  something 


up. 

Flavius:  Where  did  these  artist-engineer- 

builders  find  such  a  structure  to 
have  as  their  model?  Was  it  in 
Egypt  or  in  Babylon?  Perhaps 
they  copied  the  Chinese  or 
Phoenicians  or  other  ancient 
peoples? 

Ariphron:  None  of  those,  Flavius.  Original 
artists  worked  on  it  for  nine 
years.  Of  course,  what  their  an¬ 
cestors  had  taught  them  helped, 
but  they  did  not  copy. 

Flavius:  Ariphron,  someday  you  shall  show 

me  the  beautiful  Parthenon. 


Reread  the  conversation  above.  Then  list  additional  reasons  for 
the  Parthenon’s  great  beauty  not  mentioned  on  page  54. 

1. _ - _ 

2. _ 

3. _ - _ 


4. 
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Papyrus 


Do  you  remember  what  work  Clymene  was  doing  when  Ariphron 
found  her  in  Rome?  She  was  making  the  material  that  the  scribes 
of  Greece  and  Rome  used  for  writing.  Read  the  article  below  to 
find  out  about  papyrus. 


Hours  of  tiresome  work  went  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  enough  material  for  one  letter. 
Clymene  worked  with  tall  water  reeds,  called 
papyrus,  which  were  probably  imported  to 
Rome  from  Sicily  or  Egypt. 

A  few  of  the  papyrus  plants  grew  as  tall  as 
twenty-five  feet,  although  most  of  them  were 
only  seven  to  nine  feet  tall.  Clymene  cut  the 
stem  of  the  stalk  lengthwise  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Then  she  very  carefully  stripped  off  the 
outer  covering  with  a  sharp  cutting  tool. 
Underneath  she  always  found  a  whitish  sub¬ 
stance  called  pith,  with  fibers  running  ver¬ 
tically  up  the  stem.  She  cut’  thin  slices  of 
these  strips  of  pith.  From  a  single  stalk  she 
obtained  many  of  the  slices. 

The  width  of  the  sheet  Clymene  obtained 
depended  upon  the  thickness  of  the  original 
plant.  It  was  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
wrist,  but  most  of  the  stalks  were  smaller. 
The  first  slices  were  the  best,  for  they  were 
the  largest. 


Clymene  cut  the  strips  the  desired  length. 
Then  she  placed  several  smaller  strips  hori¬ 
zontally  over  the  first 
strip  so  that  the  fibers 
were  running  in  two  di¬ 
rections.  These  pieces 
she  carefully  pasted 
together.  Then  she 
hammered  and  pressed 
them  and  left  them  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  She 

■ 

then  chose  the  smooth¬ 
est  side  of  the  dry 
papyrus — the  side  on 
which  the  fibers  of 
the  plant  ran  horizon¬ 
tally.  With  an  agate 
or  shell  she  scraped 
and  rubbed  the  surface  until  it  was  as 
smooth  as  she  could  make  it. 

The  finished  sheets  Clymene  made  were 
four  to  six  inches  long  and  pure  white.  Time 
made  them  become  yellowish-brown.1  }  ^ 


Reread  the  article  above  to  find  the  steps  in  the  preparation  of 
papyrus  writing  material.  Write  the  steps  here. 

1. _ 

2. _ « _ 

3.  _ , _ 

4.  _ _ _ _ _ 

5.  _ 

6.  _ _ _ _ 

7.  _ _ _ _ _ 

8.  _ 

Why  do  you  think  it  took  so  long  to  make  papyrus?  Give  two  reasons. 


'Adapted  from  "Papyrus,”  by  H.  J.  Maker,  in  Hobbies,  The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  copyright,  1952,  courtesy  Lightner 

Publishing  Company. 
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Describing  Story  Characters 

One  of  the  following  words  or  expressions  describes  better  than 
the  others  a  person  named  in  the  list  at  the  left  below.  Write 
beside  each  name  the  letter  of  the  description  which  you  think  best 
fits  the  character  of  that  person.  Some  expressions  may  be  used 
more  than  once.  Write  your  reason  for  selecting  that  description. 

a.  hopeful,  though  unhappy 

b.  gruff  and  kindly 

c.  courageous 

d.  sympathetic  and  kind 

1.  Judy  ( - ) 


2.  The  Judge 

(-- 

) 

3.  John  Haskell 

(~ 

) 

4.  Mummius 

(-- 

) 

5.  Dr.  Schweitzer 

(-- 

) - 

6.  Flavius 

(-- 

) 

7.  Ariphron 

(-- 

) 

8.  Bounce  Reyburn 

(- 

) 

9.  Dad 

(-- 

) - 

10.  Janey 

(-- 

) 

11.  Mr.  Jeffers 

(-- 

..) - 

12.  Mom 

(-- 

) 

e.  modest 
/.  proud  and  cruel 

g.  self-sacrificing 

h.  helpful 


i.  thoughtful 

j.  determined  and  proud 

k.  wise 

l.  dishonest 


Using  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Homonyms 

After  each  numbered  word  in  the  list  at  the  left,  you  will  find 
four  words  in  a  row.  First,  draw  a  line  under  the  word  that  has  a 
similar  meaning  to  that  of  the  numbered  word  (synonym). 

Second,  draw  a  ring  around  the  word  that  has  an  opposite  mean¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  numbered  word  (antonym). 


1.  tense 

C^relaxed^) 

stiff 

busy 

generous 

2.  frequently 

technical 

often 

seldom 

intend 

3.  crumpled 

smooth 

runty 

severe 

crushed 

4.  support 

afford 

uphold 

oppose 

deserve 

5.  erect 

visible 

bent 

straight 

entirely 

6.  usable 

user 

useless 

usual 

useful 

7.  fascinated 

tone 

attracted 

bored 

objected 

8.  attractive 

pleasing 

stunned 

ugly 

deserving 

9.  estimate 

measure 

guess 

cooperate 

humor 

10.  expand 

grow 

deserve 

support 

shrink 

11.  humble 

modest 

determined 

proud 

expectant 

12.  magnificent 

visible 

regretful 

simple 

splendid 

Homonyms  are  words  that  are  pronounced  alike,  but  have  en¬ 
tirely  different  meanings  and  different  spellings.  Fill  in  the  blanks 
in  the  following  sentences  with  homonyms  from  the  list  below. 

break — brake  stares — stairs  sum — some  wait — weight 

fare — fair  mane — main  sore — soar  pored — poured 

1.  Judy  took  hold  of  Lady’s _ with  one  hand. 

2.  Doctor  Schweitzer  was  the _ speaker  at  a  meeting. 

3.  Flavius  pictured  the  envious _ of  the  boys  at  his  school. 

4.  They  climbed  up  the _ slowly. 

5.  Mom  said  to  Dad  that  it  was  true  that  he  deserved  a _ 

6.  The  man  suddenly  stopped  the  car  by  using  the _ 

7.  The _ of  the  pack  made  it  difficult  for  John  to  cross  the  river. 

8.  John  did  not  want  to _ for  Seth. 

9.  The  day  was  sunny  and _ 

10.  The  children  did  not  have  enough  money  for  the  bus _ 

11.  The  tears _ down  her  cheeks. 

12.  The  boys _ over  the  diagram  of  the  new  rocket. 

13.  Seventy-five  dollars  seemed  like  a  large _ _ to  John. 

14.  The  trappers  will  use _ of  their  earnings  for  supplies. 
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Comprehension  Test 

Complete  each  of  the  following  statements: 

1.  Judy  was  afraid  to  ride  because _ 

2.  Judy  proved  she  had  real  courage  when 


3.  The  first  bundle  of  John  Haskell’s  furs  was  set  aside  to _ 

- that  John’s  father  had  owed  the _  _____  ___. 

i 

4.  Seth  said,  "If  creeks  open,  you _ 

5.  Janey  Larkin  wanted  to  see  her _ just  once  more. 

6.  After  Albert  Schweitzer  had  become  a  musician,  a  minister,  and  an  author,  he  decided 

to  become  a _ too. 

i 

7.  Dr.  Schweitzer  thinks  that _  for  all 

i  ># 

everywhere  is  the  important  thing  about  living. 

i 

8.  The  spoils  of  war  had  been  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome  in  a  procession  called 

i 

i  ■ 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  • 

i 

9.  Upon  his  return  from  Greece,  Mummius  gave  Flavius  a _ 

named _ 

10.  The  happiest  day  of  Flavius’  life  was  the  day  Ariphron  and  Clymene  were  given  back 
their _ 

- - 

Match  the  names  in  Column  I  with  the  sentence  endings  in 
Column  II  by  placing  the  numbers  from  Column  I  before  the  cor¬ 
rect  sentence  endings  in  Column  II. 

Column  I  Column  II 

1.  Albert  Schweitzer  _ worked  as  a  slave  making  writing  material  from  papyrus. 

2.  Fair  Lady  _ encouraged  Judy  to  lead  Fair  Lady  to  make  her  "fair”  again. 

3.  Seth  _ helped  others  that  were  not  as  fortunate. 

4.  John  Haskell  _ told  the  Larkins  to  keep  their  money  for  medicine. 

5.  The  Judge  _ decided  to  serve  his  fellow  man  by  becoming  a  doctor. 

6.  Bounce  Reyburn  _ was  spoiled  because  she  was  badly  handled. 

7.  Jim  Larkin  _ helped  his  friend  estimate  how  much  his  furs  were  worth. 

8.  Lupe  Romero  ____  was  a  dishonest  man. 

9.  Doctor  Pierce  _ was  Janey’s  Mexican  friend. 

10.  Ariphron  _ was  one  of  many  slaves  brought  to  Rome. 

11.  Flavius  _ did  not  heed  good  advice. 

12.  Janey  Larkin  _ was  given  a  job  by  Nils  Anderson. 

13.  Mr.  Jeffers  _ was  the  only  son  of  the  conqueror. 

14.  Clymene  _ had  a  blue  willow  plate. 
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Antarctica 


A  little-known  part  of  the  world  is  Antarctica.  It  is  one  of  the 
coldest,  loneliest  places  on  earth.  There  are  great  mountain  ranges 
with  a  few  active  volcanoes.  Almost  all  of  the  continent  is  covered 
by  an  ice  cap  that  is  a  mile  thick  in  places.  By  using  the  map 
above,  you  can  learn  about  the  parts  that  men  have  already  visited. 

1.  What  do  the  solid  gray  portions  on  the  6.  Find  the  Palmer  Peninsula.  Toward 
map  of  Antarctica  show?  what  continent  does  it  extend? 


7.  Is  the  Shackleton  Ice  Shelf  closer  to 


2.  What  do  the  dotted  areas  on  the  map 
of  Antarctica  show? 


3.  Shelf  ice  is  ice  that  is  not  over  land, 
but  over  the  ocean.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
largest  ice  shelf  in  Antarctica? 


Africa  or  Australia?  _ 

8.  Antarctica  is  in  the  Southern  Hemis¬ 
phere.  What  season  is  it  there  when  it  is 

winter  here?  _ 

9.  What  are  the  names  of  the  seas  that  are 
shown  on  the  map? 


4.  The  southern  parts  of  what  three  oceans 
surround  Antarctica?  _ 


5.  Near  what  sea  is  Little  America  V 
located? 


10.  Does  any  part  of  Antarctica  extend 
outside  the  Antarctic  Circle? 


11.  What  is  the  highest  mountain  shown 
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in  the  map? 


to  give  practice  in  answering  questions;  to  develop  the  ability  to  follow  directions. 


the  dictionary. 


:■ 


Using  Dictionary  Meanings 


Read  the  dictionary  meanings  of  each  word  in  heavy  type  below. 
Write  the  number  of  the  meaning  used  in  each  sentence. 


> 

interior  1.  The  inside;  the  inner  part.  2.  Not  near 
the  shore;  inland.  3.  Affairs  within  a  country; 
as,  a  Department  of  the  Interior. 

_ High  mountain  ranges  must  be  crossed 

before  reaching  the  central  plateau  of 
the  interior. 

_ The  carpenters  are  working  on  the 

interior  of  the  house. 

goal  1.  The  point  at  which  a  journey  or  race  is  to 
end.  2.  A  purpose.  3.  In  some  games,  a  place. 

_ It  was  Shackleton’s  goal  to  cross  the 

Antarctic  continent  from  west  to  east. 

_ They  let  the  current  of  the  sea  carry 

them  to  their  goal. 

blast  1.  An  explosion,  as  of  dynamite.  2.  A  strong 
gust  of  wind.  3.  The  sound  of  a  horn  or  whistle. 

_ The  blast  of  a  whistle  called  the  men  to 

work. 

_ The  icy  blast  swept  across  the  wide 

stretch  of  frozen  plain. 

t  ' 
i 

i) 

« 


degree  1.  A  mark,  as  on  a  thermometer.  2.  A  step 
of  advancement,  as  to  advance  by  degrees.  3.  A 
rank  to  which  scholars  are  admitted. 

- Temperatures  as  low  as  80  degrees 

below  zero  have  been  recorded. 

- The  college  graduates  received  their 

degrees  at  commencement. 

vessel  1.  A  container.  2.  A  ship.  3.  Tubes  through 
which  blood  flows. 

_ Finally,  everyone  but  Shackle  ton  left 

the  doomed  vessel. 

_ The  blood  vessels  carry  the  blood 

throughout  the  body. 

train  1.  A  procession;  a  moving  line.  2.  To  teach. 
3.  A  series  of  railway  cars  hauled  by  an  engine. 

_ They  had  to  train  the  Eskimo  dogs  be¬ 
fore  they  were  taken  to  Antarctica. 

_ The  train  of  vehicles  carefully  made  its 

way  across  the  snow. 


After  each  sentence  below  write  the  number  of  the  dictionary 
meaning  belonging  to  the  word  in  italics. 


1.  He  was  careful  not  to  strain  his  ( _ ) 

eyes. 

strain  1.  To  injure  by  overwork  or  overuse,  or  the 
use  of  force.  2.  To  filter.  3.  To  draw  tight;  to 
stretch. 

2.  They  made  a  chute  of  canvas  ( _ ) 

and  slid  the  dogs  down  to  the  floe. 

chute  1.  A  quick  drop,  as  water  in  a  river;  a  rapid. 

2.  A  trough  for  sliding  things  to  a  lower  level. 

3.  Short  for  parachute. 

3.  It  would  soon  be  easy  for  the  ice  ( _ ) 

to  crush  the  boat. 

crush  1.  To  squeeze  together  so  as  to  bruise  or 
destroy.  2.  To  break  into  fine  pieces  by  pressure. 

3.  To  conquer;  to  overwhelm. 

4.  The  disabled  boat  drifted  help-  ( - ) 

lessly  in  the  current. 

drift  1.  A  mass  piled  together  in  a  heap.  2.  The 
meaning  of  an  act  or  argument.  3.  To  float  or  be 
driven  along. 


5.  The  taut  rope  held  the  heavy  ( _ ) 

boxes  in  place. 

taut  1.  Tightly  drawn;  not  slack.  2.  Tense;  as 
taut  nerves.  3.  Trim;  neat. 

6.  The  children  put  Christmas  ( _ ) 

seals  on  their  letters. 

seal  1.  To  mark  or  stamp.  2.  To  close  in.  3.  A 
kind  of  stamp. 

7.  During  the  Antarctic  summer,  ( _ ) 

some  surface  ice  thaws. 

thaw  1.  To  grow  less  cold  in  manner.  2.  To 
become  so  warm  as  to  melt.  3.  Weather  above 
freezing  point ;  a  time  when  ice  and  snow  melt. 

8.  The  men  began  their  difficult  ( _ ) 

march  across  the  ridge. 

march  1.  To  advance  in  step,  as  in  military  order. 
2.  Advance  or  progress.  3.  A  kind  of  music. 

9.  The  men  pitched  tents  on  the  ( _ ) 

large  ice  floe. 

pitch  1.  To  throw  or  hurl.  2.  To  plunge;  to  rise 
and  fall.  3.  To  set  up  or  erect. 
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Using  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

Complete  each  sentence  below  with  a  word  made  by  combining 
the  prefix  or  suffix  given  before  the  sentence  with  a  root  word  in 
the  following  list: 

courage  appointed  communicate  national 

distinguish  gained  thankful  fever 


Prefixes 

1.  dis-  The  explorers  were  bitterly _ ,  for  they  had 

drifted  with  the  ice  far  away  from  their  goal. 

2.  inter-  The  explorations  in  Antartica  in  1957  were  of _ , _ 

interest. 

3.  re-  The  men  rested  and _ their  strength. 

Suffixes 

1.  -ous  Shackleton  was  a _ leader. 

2.  -ion  Storms  in  the  upper  air  affect  world- wide  radio _ 

3.  -able  The  buildings  were  faintly  _  in  the 

distance. 

4.  -ish  The  men  worked  with _ haste  to  get  the 

equipment  overboard. 

5.  -ness  The  manager’s  surprise  gave  way  to  eager _ 


Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

Build  the  word  needed  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  by 
adding  both  a  prefix  and  a  suffix  to  the  word  at  the  left. 


1.  announce 

2.  camp 


3.  fortune 


4.  comfort 


The  manager  stared  at  the _ _  visitors. 

Food  disappeared  rapidly  during  their _ _ _ 


on  the  ice  floe. 

It  was _ that  the  ice  threatened  to  break 

up  at  any  moment. 

The  men  were _ in  their  new  camp  because 

of  the  ice. 


5.  advise  During  the  worst  storm  it  was  _  for 

anyone  to  venture  away  from  camp. 

6.  comb  The  explorers  with  their  long _ beards  and 

ragged  clothes  startled  the  manager. 


7.  explore  Today  tractor  trains  are  pushing  deep  into  the _ 

white  land. 

8.  place  It  was  often  impossible  to  get  a  _  for 

a  broken  machine. 


I 


The  Octopus 


r 
i 

»  - 

Read  the  eight  paragraphs  about  the  octo¬ 
pus  on  this  page.  Then  select,  from  the  list 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  topic  that  best 
fits  each  paragraph.  Write  its  number  on  the 
'  line  before  the  paragraph. 

i 

_ The  octopus  is  one  of  the  strangest 

living  things  in  our  world.  It  gets  its  name, 
octopus,  which  means  "eight-footed,”  from 
the  eight  long  tentacles  which  reach  out  in  all 
directions  from  its  body. 

_ The  creature  is  found  in  nearly  all 

seas,  although  it  is  scarce  in  arctic  waters. 
A  few  kinds  live  in  the  depths;  but  mostly 
the  octopus  is  found,  not  in  the  regions  where 
the  ocean  is  very  deep,  but  in  the  shallower 
offshore  waters. 

i 

_ In  appearance  the  octopus  seems  to  be 

just  a  great  head  joined  to  eight  fearful  arms. 
Its  body  is  soft  and  rubberlike.  It  has  two 
i  large,  staring  eyes,  which  stick  out  on  stalks 
so  that  it  can  peer  in  all  directions.  Its  mouth 
is  on  the  underside  of  its  body.  It  has 
powerful  horny  jaws  shaped  like  a  parrot’s 

r 

beak.  The  long  tentacles  have  double  rows  of 
suckers  which  fasten  to  the  prey  of  the  octo¬ 
pus  in  a  hold  that  cannot  be  broken. 

_ There  are  many  kinds  of  octopuses. 

There  are  small  ones  whose  tentacles  are 
about  twelve  inches  in  spread,  and  large 
ones,  with  arms  five  feet  in  length,  which  are 
|  common  in  waters  around  Europe  and  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  most  terrifying  monster 
of  all  is  the  giant  octopus  of  the  Pacific. 
This  octopus  has  tentacles  which  may  be 
twenty-eight  feet  across  from  tip  to  tip. 

_ The  octopus  hides  among  rocks  or 

seaweeds  on  the  ocean  floor.  Sometimes  it 
drags  together  a  nestlike  lair  of  stones  where 
it  lies  in  wait  for  its  prey.  Its  eight  tentacles 


stretch  out  in  all  directions  exploring  for  food. 
It  eats  crabs  and  fish.  As  its  prey  tries  to 
move  away,  the  tip  of  a  tentacle  swiftly 
whips  around  it  and  drags  it  to  the  parrot¬ 
like  jaws. 

- The  creature  does  not  really  swim. 

It  crawls  awkwardly  over  the  sea  bottom, 
using  its  tentacles  to  drag  its  body  along. 
It  does  have  a  kind  of  funnel  for  taking  in  and 
shooting  out  water,  and  it  can  use  this  water 
jet  to  force  itself  through  the  sea  when  it 
pleases.  However,  it  does  not  have  the  swim¬ 
ming  power  of  the  fishes. 

_ The  octopus  can  change  its  color, 

as  well  as  its  form.  On  a  sandy  part  of  the 
ocean  floor,  it  becomes  a  pale  tan  or  grayish 
white.  Then  it  is  almost  invisible.  At  other 
times  it  is  brown,  with  shades  of  yellow  and 
tan.  When  it  is  excited,  it  changes  color 
instantly,  and  its  eyes  seem  to  glare  with 
anger.  The  octopus  can  send  through  its 
funnel  a  stream  of  black,  inky  fluid,  which 
darkens  the  water  around  it  and  conceals  its 
movements. 

_ Pearl  divers  and  divers  working 

around  wrecks  tell  of  attacks  by  the  octopus. 
The  Pacific  octopus  is  so  huge  that  escape 
from  its  tentacles  is  almost  impossible,  even 
though  divers  are  armed  with  knives.  For¬ 
tunately  such  attacks  are  uncommon. 


Find  the  eight  main  topics  here: 


1.  Meaning  of  name  octopus 

2.  Size  of  octopuses 

3.  Fearful  appearance  of  the  octopus 

4.  Ways  of  getting  food 


5.  Ways  of  moving  about 

6.  Danger  of  attack  by  octopus 

7.  Ways  of  protecting  itself 

8.  Waters  where  the  octopus  lives 
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Using  an  Index 

Some  indexes  contain  only  main  topics,  but  many  have  subtopics 
too.  These  topics  and  subtopics  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order. 
Study  the  part  of  an  index  that  is  shown  below.  Then  answer  the 
questions  that  follow. 


Barnacles,  74 
Boring  clam,  69-70 
Boring  sponge,  72 
Clams,  69-70,  142-143 
boring,  69-70 
razor,  69 
Clam  worm,  69 
Crabs,  70-72,  103;  illus. ,  71 
horseshoe,  72;  illus. ,  71 
spider,  70,  illus.,  71 
Horseshoe  crab,  72;  illus. ,  71 
Kelp,  114.  See  also  Seaweed 

1.  In  what  order  are  the  subtopics  ar¬ 
ranged  in  this  index? 


2.  When  you  are  to  read  all  the  text 
between  two  page  numbers  in  an  index,  what 
mark  is  used? 


3.  What  does  a  comma  between  page 
numbers  mean? 


4.  How  many  subtopics  with  page  numbers 
are  given  under  the  topic  clams ? 


Sea.  See  Ocean 
Sea  anemones,  67 
Sea  stars,  70;  illus.,  71 
Sea  urchins,  70;  illus.,  71 
Seaweed,  108,  114-117.  See  also 
Sargasso  Sea 
Sea  worms,  87 
Spider  crabs,  70;  illus.,  71 
Sponges,  67,  72,  123 
boring,  72 

Squid,  75-76,  87,  106-107 
Tides,  33-35,  59,  125.  See  also  Moon 

9.  Under  what  main  topic  would  you  look 
for  information  about  the  sea ? 


10.  What  pages  tell  about  tides ? 


11.  Some  topics  consist  of  two  words. 
Such  topics  may  be  listed  in  the  index  under 
each  of  the  words  so  that  the  reader  can  find 
the  pages  more  quickly.  In  this  index  what 
topics  or  subtopics  are  listed  in  two  ways? 


Lobsters,  72 
Mussels,  73-74 
Ocean,  67-125 
animals  in,  69-107 
minerals  in,  121-124 
plants  in,  108-120 
shores  of,  69-75,  112-118 
size  of,  68 
Oysters,  96 
Oyster  drill,  74-75 
Razor  clam,  69 
Sargasso  Sea,  115-117,  120 


5.  What  pages  would  you  read  to  find  in¬ 
formation  about  sponges ? 


6.  What  page  would  you  read  to  find  in¬ 
formation  about  oysters ? 


7.  If  you  were  studying  about  ocean 
plants,  would  you  read  all  the  pages  from 
page  108  through  page  120? 


8.  Under  what  other  topic  would  you  look 
for  more  information  about  kelp ? 


12.  What  pages  would  tell  you  about 
seaweed ? 


13.  Write,  on  the  line  below,  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  for  the  word  illustration . 


14.  On  what  page  would  you  find  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  sea  star? 


15.  On  what  page  would  you  find  illus¬ 
trations  of  crabs? 
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As  you  read  the  paragraphs  on  this  page,  think  of  the  main  idea 
of  each  one.  Then  on  the  line  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph 
write  a  one-word  heading  that  best  expresses  the  main  idea.  Choose 
your  one-word  headings  from  this  list. 

Food  Size  Movement 

Protection  Arms  Herring 


Enemies 

Appearance 


_  Squids  are  large¬ 
eyed  animals  of  the  open  sea.  They  have  ten 
arms,  two  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
others.  On  the  squid’s  arms  are  rows  of 
suckers  much  like  those  of  the  octopus. 
Most  squids  that  people  see  are  no  longer 
than  two  feet,  but  certain  kinds  that  live 
far  out  in  the  ocean  grow  to  be  nearly  40 
feet  long.  They  are  called  giant  squids.  All 
squids  have  a  flat  fin  at  the  pointed  end  of 
their  bodies.  It  is  shaped  like  the  wings  of  a 
jet  plane. 

_  The  squid  uses  its 

flat  fin  to  move  leisurely  through  the  water. 
The  shape  of  this  fin  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  the  squid  is  like  a  jet  plane.  When  a 
squid  is  in  a  hurry,  it  thrusts  itself  rapidly 
through  the  water  by  forcing  water  from  a 
tube  called  a  funnel.  This  funnel  is  located 
under  its  head  and  can  be  pointed  in  any 
direction.  By  turning  its  funnel,  the  squid 
can  change  direction. 


-  Squids  use  their 

arms  very  skillfully  in  catching  food.  When 
they  spot  a  herring  or  other  small  fish,  they 
dart  at  it  and  catch  it  between  their  two  long 
arms.  The  four  rows  of  suckers  on  these  arms 
clamp  onto  the  fish.  Then  the  squid  pulls  his 
catch  back  toward  the  eight  arms.  With 
these,  he  guides  it  to  his  black,  hooked  beak. 
He  kills  the  fish  with  several  sharp  bites; 
then  licks  it  with  his  rough  tongue  to 
eat  it. 

_  When  an  enemy 

approaches,  squids  use  their  speed  to  escape. 
They  usually  dart  backwards  and  squirt  out 
a  black,  inky  liquid  which  leaves  a  dark 
cloud  in  the  water.  This  "underwater  smoke 
screen”  protects  the  squid.  The  enemy  is 
either  blinded  or  surprised,  while  the  squid 
has  time  to  flee.  The  squid  can  also  protect 
himself  by  changing  color  to  match  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  so  that  his  enemies  go  by  without 
noticing  him. 


Answer  these  questions  about  the  squid. 


1.  In  what  three  ways  do  the  squid  and  the 
octopus  resemble  each  other? 


2.  How  long  are  the  squids  that  people 
are  likely  to  see? 


3.  How  long  are  the  squids  that  live  far 
out  in  the  ocean?  What  are  they  called? 


4.  In  what  three  ways  can  the  squid  protect 
itself? 


5.  What  parts  of  its  body  does  the  squid  use 
in  moving  through  the  water? 


6.  How  does  a  squid  capture  its  food? 
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Recalling  Story  Facts 

The  story  "A  Boy  Who  Made  a  Dream  Come  True”  contains 
names  of  persons  and  places  that  you  will  wish  to  remember  and  to 
learn  more  about.  Write  the  number  of  each  name  in  column  I, 
before  the  statement  about  it  in  column  II. 


I.  Names  II.  Statements 

1.  Aegean  Sea  _  The  man  who  made  his  dream  of  discovering  the  ancient 

city  of  Troy  come  true 

2.  Troy  _  A  country  famous  for  its  stories  of  ancient  times 

3.  Trojans  _  A  city  destroyed  after  a  long  war 

4.  Schliemann  _  People  who  fought  against  the  Greeks  to  save  their  city 

5.  Greece  _  A  poet  who  wrote  about  the  story  of  Troy 

6.  Hissarlik  _  An  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 

7.  Homer  _  A  man  who  fled  from  Troy  with  his  young  son 

8.  Aeneas  _  The  place  where  Schliemann  decided  that  Troy  must  have 

stood 


In  the  list  at  the  left  are  a  number  of  important  events  and 
activities  in  Schliemann’s  life.  The  list  at  the  right  tells  how  each 
one  contributed  toward  making  his  dream  come  true.  Number  the 
events  at  the  left  in  the  order  that  they  happened.  Then,  before 
each  result,  at  the  right,  put  the  number  of  the  event  or  activity  that 
helped  to  bring  it  about. 


_ Worked  in  a  grocery  store 

_ Managed  his  own  firm 

_ Listened  to  stories 

_ Worked  for  his  firm  in  Russia 

_ Received  a  book  for  Christmas 

_ Worked  as  an  office  boy 


_  _  Made  a  fortune  that  enabled  him  to  go  to 
Troy 

_  _  Was  introduced  to  the  story  of  Troy 
_  _  Thought  about  searching  for  Troy 
__  Learned  another  language;  became  a 
successful  business  man 
_  _  Learned  about  ancient  times 
_  _  Learned  eight  languages 


Antarctica  _ 
Venezuela  _ 
Schliemann 
Amsterdam 
existence  _  _ 
quarter _ 


The  following  words  are  found  in  the  glossary  of  Wings  to  Ad¬ 
venture.  Rewrite  each  word  as  it  is  respelled  there. 

_ _  Aeneas  _ _ 

_ _  diadem _ 

_  brooch _ 

_ _  Hissarlik _ 

_  ancestry _ _ 

_  treacherous _ _ 


cargo 
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ceremony 


Using  the  Library 


For  every  book  in  the  library  three  cards  are  usually  made. 
These  are  placed  in  the  card  index,  sometimes  called  the  card 
catalogue,  of  the  library.  Any  one  of  the  three  cards  will  tell 
you  where  to  look  for  the  book  and  several  facts  about  the  book. 
Study  the  following  card  samples;  then  answer  the  questions. 


The  Author  Card 


White,  Anne  Terry. 

All  about  archaeology;  illustrated  by  Tom 
O’Sullivan. 

New  York,  Random,  1959 


The  Title  Card 


All  about  archaeology. 
White,  Anne  Terry. 


The  Subject  Card 

930  Archaeology 

White,  Anne  Terry. 

All  about  archaeology;  illustrated  by  Tom 
O’Sullivan. 

New  York,  Random,  1959 


1.  In  what  city  was  the  book,  All  About 
Archaeology,  published? 


2.  What  company  published  All  About 
Archaeology ? 


3.  In  what  year  was  the  book  published? 


4.  What  word  tells  you  that  All  About 
Archaeology  contains  pictures? 


5.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  book? 


To  help  you  find  a  book  easily,  libraries 
sometimes  use  a  system  of  numbers.  The 
large  groups  into  which  the  books  are  divided 
are  indicated  by  the  hundreds. 

All  books  of  science  are  numbered  in  the 
500’s  and  will  be  found  on  the  shelves 
marked  500. 

All  books  about  useful  arts  are  numbered 
in  the  600’s  and  will  be  found  on  the  shelves 
marked  600. 

In  each  hundred  group  each  subject  has  a 
number  of  its  own.  This  helps  you  find  more 
quickly  the  book  you  want.  For  example: 

Under  Science,  500,  books  about  geology 
are  numbered  550. 

Under  Useful  Arts,  600,  books  about  jets 
are  numbered  629. 

Study  the  following  card  from  a  library 
card  index  and  answer  the  questions  about  it. 

550  Geology 

Richards,  Leverett  G. 

Ice  Age  Coming?  the  story  of  glaciers,  bergs, 
and  ice  caps;  photographs. 

New  York,  Day,  1960. 

1.  In  what  large  division  of  the  library 
shelves  will  you  find  this  book? 


2.  What  kind  of  card  is  the  one  above? 


3.  What  is  the  title  of  the  book? 


4.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  book? 


5.  How  is  the  book  illustrated? 


6.  In  what  year  was  the  book  published? 
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Breaking  the  Sound  Barrier 

Read  the  article  below  about  breaking  the  sound  barrier.  Then 
answer  the  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

I  i 


What  features  of  the  X-l  enable  it 
to  pierce  the  sound  barrier  with  least 
resistance? 


Bell  Aircraft  Corporation 


All  planes  cause  waves  in  the  air  as  they 
pass  through  it.  If  the  plane  is  traveling 
above  the  speed  of  sound,  about  760  miles  per 
hour,  the  waves  are  called  shock  waves. 

A  jet  plane  flying  at  or  above  the  speed  of 
sound  piles  up  shock  waves  ahead  of  it  like 
snow  before  a  snowplow.  These  waves  cannot 
escape  forward  because  their  speed  is  the 
same  as  the  plane’s.  Consequently  the  plane 
carries  with  it  a  kind  of  wall  of  compressed 
air.  To  break  through  this  wall  (the  sound 
barrier)  requires  terrific  energy.  Plane  de¬ 
signers  have  learned  to  make  planes  so  that 
they  can  pierce  the  barrier  more  easily. 
Back-swept,  sharp-edged  wings  and  a  sharp 
nose  enable  the  plane  to  cut  through  the 
barrier  with  the  least  resistance. 

When  a  plane  reaches  the  speed  of  sound, 
the  shock  waves  it  produces  cause  a  loud 
noise  called  the  sonic  boom.  The  shock 
waves  created  may  even  break  windows. 


When  a  plane  flies  at  the  speed  of  sound, 
its  speed  is  said  to  be  Mach  1.  It  is  called 
Mach  in  honor  of  a  scientist  of  that  name, 
who  made  early  studies  of  shock  waves.  A 
plane  flying  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound  is 
flying  at  a  speed  of  Mach  2. 

The  sound  barrier  was  first  broken  by  a 
famous  American  test  pilot,  Captain  Charles 
Yaeger,  on  October  14,  1947.  Captain  Yaeger 
was  piloting  a  bright  orange  experimental 
rocket  plane  called  the  X-l.  It  was  carried 
to  a  height  of  about  six  miles  by  a  four- 
motored  bomber  called  a  B-29.  After  the 
B-29  released  the  X-l,  Captain  Yaeger 
switched  on  the  rocket  motors. 

Almost  immediately  the  X-l  shot  upward 
like  a  bullet  into  a  dark  sky.  Captain  Yaeger 
watched  the  meter  that  showed  his  speed.  As 
he  reached  Mach  1,  the  plane  gave  a  little 
shake,  there  was  an  explosive  bang,  and  the 
sound  barrier  had  been  crossed. 


1.  What  kind  of  airplane  wings  were  found 
best  for  flying  at  a  speed  faster  than  sound? 


2.  What  does  Mach  1  mean? 


3.  What  causes  the  boom  when  a  jet  flies 
at  Mach  1?  _ 


4.  What  kind  of  plane  was  Captain  Yaeger 
flying  when  he  broke  the  sound  barrier? 


5.  How  was  the  X-l  flight  started? 


6.  What  furnished  the  power  when  the  X-l 
was  released?  _ 
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ability  to  read  for  details;  to  extend  information  about  balloons.  report  to  the  class. 


1  Read  the  following  paragraphs; 

2 

l  In  1783  two  French  brothers  named  Mont¬ 

golfier  sent  aloft  a  large  paper-lined  cloth 
bag  filled  with  smoke  and  hot  air.  Later 
that  year  they  sent  up  another  balloon 
carrying  three  animals  in  a  gondola  attached 
to  the  bag.  The  sheep,  rooster,  and  duck 
returned  safely  from  their  famous  flight. 
The  flight  lasted  only  eight  minutes,  but 
it  was  successful. 

King  Louis  XVI,  who  had  viewed  the 
flight,  offered  to  have  a  sentenced  criminal 
sent  up  in  another  trial.  But  the  king’s  his¬ 
torian  asked  to  be  the  first  man  to  be  carried 
into  the  air  in  a  balloon.  The  Montgolfiers 
prepared  the  balloon,  and  in  October,  man 
first  made  a  balloon  ascent  into  the  air.  The 
air  age  had  begun! 

Hydrogen,  a  gas  which  is  lighter  than  air, 
had  been  discovered  in  1765.  By  1783  men 
were  experimenting  with  hydrogen-filled  bal¬ 
loons;  and  in  December,  1783,  another 
Frenchman  made  a  two-hour  flight  in  one  of 
them.  In  1785  two  Englishmen  used  hydrogen 
in  the  balloon  in  which  they  successfully 
crossed  the  English  Channel. 

Ten  years  after  the  first  historic  flight 
in  France,  a  balloon  made  a  successful  flight 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  United  States.  For 


Reading  for  Facts 

then  answer  the  questions  below. 

the  next  150  years  men  flew  balloons  in 
races  and  contests.  Now  and  then  scientists 
used  balloons  to  find  out  more  about  the 
atmosphere. 

From  1852  to  1937  many  men  put  their 
hopes  in  the  large  airships  called  dirigibles. 
They  were  large  balloons  that  could  be 
steered;  but  they  proved  unsafe.  Smaller, 
safer  aircraft  took  their  place. 

In  1935  a  huge  balloon  rose  to  an  all-time 
high  of  72,395  feet  above  sea  level.  Two 
scientists,  Captain  Anderson  and  Captain 
Stevens,  carried  with  them  their  flying  labora¬ 
tory  to  study  the  stratosphere.  They  took 
the  first  pictures  that  actually  showed  the 
curve  of  the  earth. 

On  August  18,  1957,  Major  David  G. 
Simons  went  to  the  edge  of  space  in  a  sealed 
capsule  about  the  size  of  a  telephone  booth. 
It  was  packed  with  scientific  instruments. 
He  reached  an  altitude  of  102,000  feet — more 
than  19  miles  above  sea  level. 

Weather  balloons  have  been  helping  the 
weather  forecasters  since  1939.  The  balloons 
carry  upward  a  sensitive  instrument  package 
that  transmits  by  radio  to  the  weather 
station  the  changes  in  pressure,  temperature, 
and  humidity  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 


1.  List  two  events  of  1783  that  led  to 
man’s  first  balloon  ascent. 

a.  _ 


b. 


2.  Why  was  the  discovery  of  hydrogen  im¬ 
portant  to  the  men  who  were  interested  in 
balloon  flights? 


3.  What  are  two  practical  uses  of  balloons? 


4.  What  is  the  record  altitude  mentioned 
here  of  a  balloon  ascent  and  when  was  it  made? 


5.  On  another  sheet  of  paper  list  all  the 
dates  mentioned  in  the  article  and  tell  why 
each  is  important.  Figure  out  the  date  of 
the  first  successful  balloon  ascent  in  the 
United  States  and  include  it  in  the  list. 

6.  Use  an  encyclopedia  or  reference  book 
to  find  out  about  a  recent  balloon  ascent. 
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Learning  about  Weather 

Here  are  the  weather  maps  for  two  successive  August  days.  How 
well  can  you  get  information  from  them? 


August  17,  1960 


Temperatures 
Are  Average 
For  Area 

Snow 


August  18, 1960 


Temperatures 
Are  Average 
For  Area 

Snow 


1.  Underline  the  areas  where  rain  fell  on  August  18th. 

-  I 
| 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley  New  England  Florida  Coast 

Washington-Oregon  Coast  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Middle  Atlantic  Coast 

i 


2.  How  is  rain  shown  on  the  maps? 


3.  What  is  the  symbol  for  snow? 


4.  Did  snow  fall  in  any  part  of  the  United 

States  on  these  days? _ 

5.  How  many  high-pressure  areas  are  shown 

for  August  18th? _ 


6.  What  is  the  highest  temperature  shown 

on  the  map  for  August  17th? _ _ 

7.  What  state  had  the  coolest  temperature 

on  August  18th? _ 

What  was  the  temperature? _ 

8.  What  kind  of  weather  did  your  state 

have  on  these  days?  _ _ _ _ 


The  following  average  daytime  and  nighttime  temperatures 
were  reported  on  August  18th.  Answer  the  questions  about  them. 


Temperatures 


Baltimore 

81  66 

Minneapolis 

85 

69 

Boston 

77  59 

Nantucket 

70 

60 

Bridgeport 

80  61 

New  Orleans 

91 

75 

Buffalo 

87  56 

New  York 

83 

66 

Chicago 

87  69 

Philadelphia 

80 

64 

Cleveland 

83  58 

Phoenix 

103 

78 

Denver 

75  44 

Pittsburgh 

81 

61 

Duluth 

78  60 

Portland,  Ore. 

82 

58 

Forth  Worth 

96  76 

St.  Louis 

94 

70 

Kansas  City 

88  75 

San  Francisco 

66 

53 

Los  Angeles 
Miami  Beach 

80  64 

86  80 

Washington 

81 
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1.  What  was  the  hottest  city  in  the  daytime? 


2.  What  city  had  the  lowest  daytime 

temperature? _ _ _ 

3.  What  city  had  the  lowest  nighttime 

temperature? _ 

4.  What  were  the  average  temperatures  in 
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Washington,  D.C.? 


Using  the  Dictionary 

Show  how  well  you  can  use  the  dictionary  by  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  this  page.  After  each  of  the  first  nine  answers  give  the 
page  number  in  the  dictionary  where  you  found  it. 


Information  in 
the  Dictionary 

Questions  and  Answers  Dictionary 

Page  Number 

Spelling 

1.  Which  spelling  is  given  first,  traveler  or  traveller? 

Answer : 

Pronunciation 

2.  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  centrifugal? 

Answer: 

Meaning 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  mechanize? 

Answer: 

Syllabication  and 
accent 

4.  How  is  meteorologist  divided  into  syllables  and  accented? 

Answer: 

Names  of  important 
people  in  history 

5.  Who  were  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright? 

Answer: 

Names  of  important 
explorers 

6.  Who  was  Roald  Amundsen? 

Answer: 

Names  of  important 
places  in  geography 

7.  What  does  the  dictionary  tell  you  about  Troy? 

Answer: 

8.  Where  are  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  how  is  the  name  pro¬ 
nounced? 

Answer: 

9.  What  does  the  dictionary  tell  you  about  Boulder  Dam? 

Answer:  _  _  _  _ 

Pictures  to  show 
meaning 

10.  Underline  any  of  the  following  that  are  pictured  in  your  dictionary 
and  cross  out  those  that  are  not  pictured: 

latitude  opossum  octopus  compass  schooner 

petrel  igloo  penguin  barometer  altimeter 

11.  Pictures  in  some  dictionaries  have  a  fraction  written  under  them.  This 
fraction,  for  example  1  /36,  means  that  the  picture  is  one  thirty-sixth  the  size 
of  the  real  object.  If  you  measure  the  picture  from  tip  to  tip  and  multiply  by 
36,  you  will  get  the  actual  size.  Do  the  pictures  in  your  dictionary  tell  the 

size?  _  If  so,  in  what  way?  _  _  _  _  -  _  _  -  — 
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The  Moon 


The  moon  is  man’s  first  goal  in  space.  We  already  know  a  great 


deal  about  the  moon,  and  every  year  more  and  more  information  is 
being  collected  by  scientists.  Below  are  a  few  of  the  things  we  have 
learned.  Plan  to  organize  a  report  on  the  moon  by  using  these  facts 
and  others  that  you  find. 

First  read  the  facts  and  place  them  under  the  correct  headings 
on  page  73.  Then  look  in  your  science  text,  an  encyclopedia,  news¬ 
papers,  or  other  references  for  additional  information.  Write  your 
new  facts  in  column  2  below;  then  add  them  to  your  outline.  If  you 
need  to  add  main  topics,  write  them  on  another  sheet  of  paper. 


The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2,160  miles. 

There  are  more  than  30,000  craters  on 
the  moon.  The  size  of  the  craters  varies 
greatly. 

The  moon  is  the  earth’s  closest  neighbor 
in  space. 

The  moon  revolves  around  the  earth  once 
in  about  28  days. 

There  are  many  mountains  on  the  moon. 

The  highest  of  these  mountains  are  about 
as  high  as  the  earth’s  highest  mountains. 

The  area  of  the  moon’s  surface  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  average  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth  is  about  238,000  miles. 

Map  makers  have  named  "seas”  and 
"oceans.”  These  are  really  dry  plains. 

The  moon  rotates  on  its  own  axis  once 
during  its  revolution  around  the  earth. 

The  moon  weighs  about  one-eightieth  as 
much  as  the  earth. 


Additional  Facts 
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The  Moon 


I.  The  size  of  the  moon 

A. _ 


B. 


III.  Movements  of  the  moon 

A. _ 


B. 


C. 


IV.  Surface  of  the  moon 

A. _ 


II.  Distance  from  the  earth 

A. _ 


B. 

C. 


B. 


D. 


With  the  group  of  facts  under  each  main  heading  write  a  para¬ 
graph  of  your  report.  Grouping  your  ideas  makes  the  difference 
between  a  well-organized  report  and  just  a  list  of  facts. 

Study  the  two  photographs  of  the  moon  on  page  72.  The  one  at 
the  right  is  an  enlargement  of  the  part  of  the  photograph  at  the 
left  that  is  marked  with  a  dotted  line.  Trace  the  dotted  line  in 
red.  Then,  with  a  red  pencil,  try  to  locate  in  the  photograph  at 
the  left  some  of  the  places  named  on  the  one  at  the  right.  Mark 
the  two  mountain  ranges  with  X’s.  Draw  a  double  wavy  line  (^) 
on  the  Sea  of  Showers.  Put  a  circle  (O)  on  the  large  crater  named 
Copernicus. 

Why  do  you  think  enlargements  of  photographs  like  the  one  at 
the  right  are  useful?  Write  your  answer  here. 


Make  up  titles  for  the  pictures  on  the  following  pages  of  your 
Reader.  Write  these  titles  on  the  lines  below. 

Page  270.  _ _ 

Page  291.  _ 

Page  295.  _ 

Page  304.  _ 
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Understanding  Vivid  Expressions 

In  each  of  the  numbered  sentences  below  is  an  expression  from 
the  stories  in  Unit  Five.  Show  that  you  understand  the  expression 
by  putting  an  X  before  the  sentence  that  best  tells  its  meaning. 


1.  The  ship  was  slowly  being  crushed  to 
death. 

_ Life  was  leaving  the  ship. 

_ The  massive  blocks  of  ice  were  twist¬ 
ing  and  splitting  the  timbers  of  the  ship. 

_ Little  by  little  the  inrushing  sea 

was  claiming  the  vessel. 

2.  The  men  scooped  up  the  sand  and  let  it 
trickle  through  their  fingers  like  a  miser  with 
his  gold. 

_ The  men  had  discovered  gold. 

_  _  The  men  were  thankful  to  reach  solid 
ground  after  their  hardships. 

_ The  men  were  greedy. 

3.  The  sand  bar  points  at  the  sea  like  a  long 
finger. 

_ The  sand  bar  is  a  pointer. 

_ This  sand  bar  is  long  and  slender  as 

a  finger  is  shaped. 

_ The  long  slender  sand  bar  points 

toward  the  sea. 

4.  All  the  energy  that  had  made  him  a  rich 
man,  Schliemann  now  poured  into  his  dream. 

_ Schliemann  used  all  his  energy  to 

dream  great  dreams. 

_ Schliemann  used  all  his  energy  toward 

making  his  dream  come  true. 

_ Schliemann  poured  his  riches  into 

the  search  for  Troy. 

5.  We’re  finding  out  what  makes  thunder¬ 
storms  tick. 

_ We  are  learning  how  thunderstorms 

behave,  and  what  they  do. 

_ In  thunderstorms  there  are  sounds 

like  the  ticking  of  a  clock. 

_ Gliders  are  used  only  for  fun. 

6.  Far  off,  beyond  the  outer  sands  or  rocks, 
the  waves  are  playing. 

_ The  waves  are  playful. 

_ Waves  break  against  the  rocks. 

-  _  In  the  distance,  the  waves  are 
splashing. 
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7.  The  sun  was  cooking  through  the  plexi¬ 
glass,  roasting  them  in  their  high  altitude 
flying  suits  while  they  awaited  take-off. 

_ The  temperature  had  actually  reached 

such  a  high  point  that  the  men  were  burned. 

_ Because  of  the  sun  and  their  clothing, 

the  men  were  extremely  warm. 

_ The  glider  had  to  warm  up  before 

take-off. 

8.  They  were  still  climbing  as  the  thunder- 
head  swallowed  them. 

_ The  glider  flew  into  the  thunderhead 

on  instruments. 

_ The  cloud  opened  its  mouth  and 

gulped  them  in. 

_ While  still  climbing,  the  glider  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  cloud  vapor. 

\ 

9.  Gordy  was  tossed  and  swung,  but  he 
finally  broke  out  of  the  boiling  clouds  into 
light  misty  rain. 

_ Gordy  fought  to  free  himself  from 

the  parachute  and  to  go  above  the  clouds. 

_ Gordy  fell  to  a  level  below  the  clouds 

where  it  was  raining  lightly. 

_ Gordy  was  tossed  and  broken  by  the 

storm. 

10.  The  rim  of  the  station  will  keep  grow¬ 
ing  from  each  end  until  it  can  be  joined  into 
a  full  circle. 

_ The  space  station  becomes  bigger 

by  taking  in  food  as  plants  and  animals  do, 
until  it  can  be  joined  into  a  full  circle. 

_ The  rim  of  the  station  is  extended  at 

each  end  by  the  men  until  it  is  met  by  an¬ 
other  space  station. 

_ The  men  build  additional  sections  on 

each  end  of  the  first  section  until  these  two 
curved  parts  can  be  combined  to  form  a  full 
circle. 


Learning  to  Locate  Facts  Quickly 

Skim  the  following  pages  in  your  Reader  to  find  the  answers  to 


the  questions  below.  Write  your 
Page  262.  For  what  do  the  letters  I.G.Y. 
stand?  _ _ _ _ 

Page  264.  How  many  were  in  Shackleton’s 

crew?  _ 

Page  281.  What  are  sea  anemones  often 

called?  _ 

Page  285.  What  made  Heinrich  sure  that 
Troy  had  really  existed? 


Page  290.  About  how  many  cubic  yards  of 
earth  were  removed  before  Schliemann  found 
the  golden  treasure? 


Page  294.  What  reasons  did  Gordy  give 
for  exploring  the  inside  of  a  thunderstorm? 


answers  in  the  blanks. 

Pages  298-299.  At  what  rate  of  speed  did 
the  glider  enter  the  storm? 


Page  302.  Did  McVey  or  Gordy  leave  the 

falling  glider  first?  _ 

Page  307.  How  many  feet  across  will  the 

space  station  be?  _ 

Page  308.  From  where  will  the  power  to 
run  the  machinery  on  the  space  station  come? 


Page  314.  For  what  reasons  will  Americans 
establish  a  space  station? 


' 


Using  the  Correct  Ending 

In  making  comparisons,  the  suffixes  er  and  est  are  often  used  to 
mean  more  and  most.  In  the  sentences  below,  write  in  the  correct 
form  of  the  word  at  the  left. 


happy  1.  When  he  knew  that  McVey  was  safe,  Gordy  felt 


happier  than  before. 

happiest  2.  It  made  Schliemann  very _ when  he  could  follow 

his  dream. 

3.  The  explorers  had  their  _  moment  when  they 

were  on  solid  land  again. 

smooth  4.  The  tide  went  slowly  out,  leaving  the  -  sandy 

smoother  beach  that  you  ever  saw. 


smoothest  5.  The  boring  clam  lines  his  rooms  with  a  kind  of  plastei  which  is  finer  and 

_ than  that  used  by  any  other  builder. 

6.  The  glider  left  the  ground  and  the  bouncing  soon  changed  into  a 


flight. 
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Testing  Your  Vocabulary 


Write  the  number  of  each  word  in  column  I  before  its  definition 
in  column  II. 


I 


II 


I 


II 


1.  affects 

2.  tragic 

3.  strew 

4.  permission 

5.  urchin 

6.  diadem 

7.  eliminate 

8.  international 

9.  cargo 

10.  edit 

11.  blurred 

12.  glory 

13.  mask 

14.  expert 

15.  amuse 

16.  veined 


_  scatter 

_ high  honor 

_ influences 

_ crown 

_ remove 

_ the  consent  of  a  per¬ 
son  in  authority 

_ small  sea  animal 

_ streaked 

_ having  to  do  with 

two  or  more  nations 

_ the  load  carried  by 

a  vessel 

_ unfortunate 

_ a  cover  for  a  face 

_ entertain 

skillful;  showing  par¬ 
ticular  skill 

_ to  prepare  material 

for  publication 
_ indistinct 


1.  altitude 

2.  dismal 

3.  vary 

4.  existence 

5.  site 

6.  brooch 

7.  motorized 

8.  relieved 

9.  strain 

10.  scan 

11.  forecast 

12.  shattered 

13.  research 

14.  exhausted 

15.  sturdy 

16.  permanent 


_ predict 

great  effort 
to  change 
freed  from  worry 

_ lasting 

furnished  with  motors 

_ a  fancy  pin;  clasp 

_ height  above  sea  level 

_ investigation  or  study 

_ damaged;  broken 

_ the  act  of  living 

_ very  tired 

—  —  —  _  strong  and  vigorous 

_ gloomy 

_ place 

_ look  over;  look  closely 


i 


i 

i 

i 


Place  each  of  the  words  below  in  the  column  with  the  heading 


which  tells  the  kind  of  word  it 

is. 

forecast 

disadvantage 

driftwood 

intercontinental 

unloading 

disappearance 

whaleboat 

misunderstood 

impatiently 

seaworthy 

recapture 

frostbite 

breakwater 

insensitive 

undistinguishable 

unusual 

earthquake 

recover 

_  Words  That  Have  a 

Compound  Words  Prefix 

Words  That  Have  a 
Prefix  and  Suffix 

i. _ 

_  1. _ 

1.  . 

2. _ 

_  2. _ 

2.  . 

3. _ 

_  3. _ 

3.  . 

4. _ 

_  4. _ 

4.  . 

5. _ 

_  5. _ 

5.  . 

6. 
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6. 


6. 


review  the  use  of  compound  words,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 


Enjoying  Vivid  Expressions 

Stories  are  made  more  interesting  by  the  use  of  forceful  expres¬ 
sions.  Over  each  usual  expression  below  write  the  more  unusual 
expression  that  you  find  in  the  story  "Stickeen.” 


1.  Page  321. 

2.  Page  322. 

3.  Page  323. 

4.  Page  323. 

5.  Page  324. 


Week  after  week  they - along  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

traveled 


He  was  anxious  to  see  the  glacier  in  this 

strong 

The  level  glacier  stretched  away  beneath  the  gray  sky,  a 

—  - - of  ice. 

stretch 

One  slip,  and  man  and  dog  would 

the  heart  of  the  glacier  far  below.  be  killed 


wind  and  rain. 


great 


in 


Stickeen - faithfully  along. 

followed 


6.  Page  324. 

7.  Page  325. 

8.  Page  326. 

9.  Page  327. 

10.  Page  328. 

11.  Page  328. 

12.  Page  329. 

13.  Page  330. 

14.  Page  331. 


The  day  was - _ - to  its  close. 

coming 

Muir  and  Stickeen  were  sure  their  troubles  were  over  and  ran  forward  eagerly, 

only  to  - - - by  the  widest  crevasse  yet. 

be  stopped 

The  sliver-bridges  melted  to  _  blades. 

sharp 

- - - every  stroke  of  his  axe. 

His  life  depended  on 

Chipping  off  the  sharp  edge  as  he  went,  he _ 

across  to  the  other  side.  moved  slowly 

His  pitiful  howls  had  rung  out _ again  and  again. 

sadly 

Stickeen  lifted  his  feet  with  a  slow  and _ step. 

careful 

Then  in  a  sudden  rush,  Stickeen  was  up  the  cliff  and _ 

past  Muir’s  head,  safe  at  last!  running 

Stickeen  bounded  over  the  crevasses _ _ 

as  if  he  thought  no  danger  could  reach  him.  thoughtlessly 


On  the  lines  below  describe  the  picture  which  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  expressions  brings  to  your  mind. 

1.  Stickeen  can  swim  like  a  seal: _ 

2.  Like  a  dreamy-eyed  tourist: _ 


3.  A  dim,  snowy  look  in  the  clouds: - 

4.  To  explore  the  wonders  of  the  out-of-doors: 


5.  The  crystal  sea: 


The  Rescue1 


In  Southern  Rhodesia,  in  central  Africa,  a 
huge  dam  named  the  Kariba,  has  been  built 
to  harness  the  power  of  the  mighty  Zambezi 
River.  When  the  great  dam  was  completed, 
water  spread  slowly  over  the  whole  Zambezi 
Valley,  and  for  a  time  there  was  danger  that 
thousands  of  Africa’s  wild  animals  would  be 
destroyed. 

Huge  islands  were  left  in  the  shallow  water, 
and  the  wildlife  fled  to  them  to  escape  the 
water  and  to  find  food.  As  the  water  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise,  the  frightened  animals  re¬ 
treated  to  higher  spots  on  the  islands.  These 
islands  soon  became  crowded  and  food  was 
scarce.  Without  help  the  animals  would 
starve  or  drown. 

Help  arrived  when  rangers  and  scouts 
risked  their  lives  to  capture,  care  for,  trans¬ 
port,  and  then  release  the  vicious,  frightened 
animals.  The  rangers  and  scouts  herded  the 
largest  animals  into  the  water  and  forced 
them  to  swim  to  a  safer  shore.  Among  these 
were  the  waterbucks,  the  elephants,  and  the 
hippos. 

Next,  the  smaller  animals  were  rescued. 
Huge  nets  were  strung  up,  and  toward  these 
the  antelope,  impalas,  bushbucks,  and  ba¬ 
boons  were  driven.  When  they  landed  in  the 
nets,  men  rushed  up,  tied  their  legs,  blind¬ 
folded  some,  and  took  them  to  safety. 


Many  pythons  were  rescued.  The  bite 
of  the  snake  is  not  poisonous,  and  it  is  not 
nearly  so  dangerous  as  the  deadly  black 
mamba.  If  bitten  by  a  black  mamba,  a 
person  may  die  within  minutes  unless 
medical  attention  is  available. 

Most  of  the  small  animals  were  easier  to 
catch  if  first  driven  into  the  water.  Often 
the  men  could  wade  out,  pick  the  animal  up 
by  the  tail  or  hind  legs,  put  it  into  a  sack,  and 
tie  the  top.  A  small  wildcat,  called  the  spotted 
genet,  the  tailless  hyrax,  and  the  aardvark 
were  captured  in  that  way. 

An  animal  that  was  hard  to  handle  was 
the  porcupine.  The  rangers  had  to  push  him 
into  the  sack  with  sticks  to  avoid  being  stuck. 

Wart  hogs  were  the  noisiest  animals  while 
they  were  being  caught  and  tied  up.  How¬ 
ever,  they  often  went  to  sleep  in  the  small 
motorboat  in  which  they  were  being  taken 
to  safety. 

Monkeys  were  especially  difficult  to  catch. 
They  could  swing  back  and  forth  through  the 
tops  of  trees,  escaping  rescue. 

Hundreds  of  animals  were  rescued  before 
the  valley  was  flooded.  Today  there  is  a 
large  lake  behind  the  dam.  Its  waters  will 
help  to  irrigate  the  dry  land  and  in  other 
ways  enable  the  people  in  the  region  to 
make  a  better  living. 


Answer  the  following  questions: 


1.  What  two  dangers  threatened  the 
animals?  _ 


2.  Name  four  different  animals  that  were 
caught  in  the  nets. 


3.  What  were  three  methods  used  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  rescue  the  wild  animals? 


4.  What  dangers  did  the  rescuers  face? 
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•Adaptation  courtesy  Life  Magazine,  copyright,  1959,  Time,  Inc.,  and  the  author,  Terence  Spencer. 


Reading  with  Pictures 

The  pictures  below  illustrate  the  article  on  page  78.  Reread  the 
article  and  study  each  picture.  Then  in  the  space  below  each 
picture  write  a  suitable  legend  for  it. 


Write  here  the  names  of  twelve  animals  mentioned  in  the  article 
on  page  78.  Read  about  two  of  the  animals  which  are  most  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  you.  On  a  separate  paper  write  two  facts  about  each  one. 


Photo  lower  right  by  Camera  Press  Pix.  Other  pictures:  From  Operation  Noah  by  Charles  Lagus.  Published  by  Coward- 
McCann,  Inc.  Photos  used  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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Animal  Engineers 


■■■■Hi 


Read  the  articles  about  beavers  and  musk¬ 
rats.  Then  complete  the  chart  on  page  81. 

Beavers 

You  have  heard  the  expression,  "As  busy 
as  a  beaver.”  It  is  true  that  each  beaver 
works  hard  to  build  and  repair  his  home  and 
his  dams.  He  also  gathers  huge  amounts  of 
aspen,  birch,  or  willow  twigs  and  sticks  for 
the  winter  food  supply. 

The  beaver  is  wise,  too,  for  he  does  not 
work  all  the  time.  He  has  several  daily  naps 
on  the  shelf  in  his  lodge  or  curled  up  in  a  safe 
place  on  the  shore.  During  the  icy  winter 
months  he  spends  much  of  his  time  dozing 
in  the  safety  of  his  lodge.  He  also  makes  trips 
to  his  nearby  food  pile  or  to  the  lake  bottom 
for  lily  roots.  These  he  brings  back  to  the 
lodge  to  nibble  at  his  leisure. 

A  beaver  may  grow  to  be  over  two  feet 
long,  not  including  his  tail,  and  may  weigh  up 
to  seventy  pounds.  He  is  an  excellent  swim¬ 
mer,  for  his  back  feet  are  webbed.  He  uses 
his  flat,  scaly  tail  as  a  rudder,  and  is  able  to 
swim  rapidly  yet  noiselessly. 

The  beaver’s  teeth  are  another  remarkable 
physical  feature.  They  are  so  sharp  that  they 
can  cut  through  a  two-inch  tree  trunk.  His 
front  teeth  keep  growing  all  his  life  but  they 
are  being  constantly  worn  down  by  use. 


With  his  small  handlike  front  paws  this 
clever  animal  carries  mud  up  into  his  lodge. 
Here  he  tosses  the  mud  up  to  the  roof  where 
he  pats  it  in  place.  All  of  the  sticks  are 
carefully  cemented  together  with  mud  and  an 
occasional  rock.  His  home  is  safe  and  solid 
when  in  good  repair. 

Beavers,  unlike  many  other  rodents,  pair 
off  for  life.  When  a  two-year  old  buck  finds 
a  doe  of  his  choice,  they  swim  upstream  to  a 
suitable  spot  and  set  up  housekeeping.  The 
doe  usually  has  one  litter  of  kits  each  year, 
with  about  four  to  a  litter. 

All  of  the  family  work  hard  to  insure  keep¬ 
ing  the  water  level  constant.  They  do  this  by 
adding  mud  and  sticks  to  their  dam.  If  the 
water  level  is  too  high,  their  lodge  will  flood. 
If  the  level  is  too  low,  the  entrances  will  be 
revealed.  Then  the  beavers  might  perish 
from  the  cold  or  hunters  might  get  them.  The 
beavers  might  even  starve. 

Water  plants  do  not  grow  if  the  water  level 
is  too  low.  During  the  winter  a  low  water 
level  is  dangerous  because  the  shallow  water 
may  freeze  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and 
prevent  the  beavers  from  going  out  in  search 
of  food. 

When  an  enemy  approaches,  the  beaver 
prefers  to  retreat  to  the  safety  of  the  water 
rather  than  to  fight.  Beavers  always  have 
hidden  burrows  in  the  bank  where  they  hide 
in  case  an  enemy  finds  them.  They  will  fight 
if  necessary  though.  In  fact,  a  large  beaver 
has  been  known  to  kill  a  wolverine  that  had 
dug  into  his  home  through  the  roof. 

What  enemies  does  the  beaver  fear?  The 
fox  dares  not  attack  so  large  an  animal  as  a 
beaver.  He  would  prefer  a  duck.  The  otter, 
however,  must  be  watched.  He  is  an  agile 
swimmer  and  can  even  enter  the  lodge  from 
the  underwater  entrances  and  snatch  a  kit 
before  the  parents  can  sound  an  alarm. 

The  alarm  is  a  slap  of  the  flat  tail  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Another,  but  slightly 
different  slap,  is  the  all-clear  signal.  Other 
enemies  include  man,  wolves,  large  birds, 
wildcats,  and  wolverines. 
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Muskrats 

In  marshes,  swamps,  and  lakes,  muskrats 
build  dome-shaped  houses  of  water  plants 
plastered  with  mud.  They  cannot  cut  down 
trees,  so  they  must  use  what  they  can  find. 
Their  homes  are  so  carelessly  constructed 
that  they  often  wash  away  when  there  is  a 
rise  in  the  water  level  in  the  spring. 

This  does  not  bother  the  muskrat,  however, 
for  he  goes  to  a  burrow  along  the  bank.  The 
burrow  has  entrances  below  the  water  level, 
but  with  dry  rooms  above  the  water  level. 
These  burrows  are  often  the  cause  of  the 
erosion  of  whole  banks.  If  water  rushes  into 
the  burrows  through  a  break  in  the  roof, 
the  soil  may  be  washed  away. 

The  muskrat  would  never  bother  a  beaver, 
for  the  muskrat  is  less  than  one  foot  long  even 
when  he  is  full-grown.  But  if  the  beaver 
leaves  his  lodge,  the  muskrat  might  move  in 
if  his  own  poor  pile  of  twigs  and  mud  has 
been  washed  away. 

Muskrats  do  not  construct  dams,  but  they 
like  the  even  water  level  of  the  marsh  or  pond 
behind  the  beaver  dam.  If  it  is  large  enough 
to  provide  food  for  both  kinds  of  animals, 
the  muskrat  may  build  his  home  there. 


Muskrats  live  in  large  groups,  as  do  the 
beavers;  but  they  do  not  pair  off  for  life  to 
raise  their  families.  They  all  live  together. 
Adult  muskrats  may  have  as  many  as  five 
litters  of  kits  per  year  with  six  to  eight  in  each 
litter. 

The  muskrat  has  all  of  the  beaver’s  enemies 
and  more,  for  he  is  smaller  and  unable  to 
protect  himself  from  some  of  the  animals 
that  a  beaver  can  escape. 

Muskrats  eat  the  same  water-plant  roots 
that  beavers  like.  In  addition  they  occasion¬ 
ally  enjoy  a  feast  of  small  water  animals 
such  as  mussels.  Muskrats  are  native  to  j 
North  America,  but  the  beaver  is  found  in 
both  North  and  South  America. 


Beaver  Muskrat 

Size  _  _  _  ' 

: 

Home  _  _  _ 


Food 


Young 


Enemies 


Protection 
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Where  found 


Finding  Descriptive  Words,  Phrases,  and  Sentences 


One  reason  why  the  story  ’'Beavers  to  the 
Rescue”  is  so  enjoyable  is  the  interesting  way 
in  which  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  story 
are  described.  For  example,  at  the  point  in 
the  story  where  the  stream  had  once  more 
begun  to  flow  all  summer,  you  can  almost 
hear  the  water  as  you  read:  "The  stream 

1. _ 


rippled  happily  over  its  rocks  and  around  its 
willow  roots.” 

Find  and  write  on  the  lines  below  two 
other  sentences  in  the  story  which  describe 
the  stream.  Then  draw  a  line  under  the 
parts  that  paint  word  pictures  in  your 
mind. 


2. 


For  each  of  the  phrases  below  find  and  write  the  more  interesting 
way  in  which  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  story.  Then,  on 
another  paper,  write  another  expression  that  you  liked  especially. 

1.  Crossing  his  knee  over  his  saddle  horn  3.  Brushed  a  fly  from  his  knee 


2.  Looking  up  to  the  blue  sky  4.  Took  his  knee  from  the  saddle  horn 


For  each  of  the  sentences  below  decide  which  statement  gives  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Put  an  X  before  that  meaning. 


1.  That  night  Johnny  unfolded  his  idea  to 
his  father. 

_ He  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 

showed  his  plan  to  his  father. 

_ He  told  his  father  his  idea. 

_ He  drew  a  blueprint  of  his  plan. 

2.  It  was  man  and  his  traps  that  changed 
the  face  of  nature. 

_ Trapping  upset  nature’s  system. 

_ Men  caught  beavers  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  in  traps. 

_ 1  The  beavers  liked  the  traps. 

3.  Suddenly  Johnny  wheeled  his  pony. 

_ He  gave  his  pony  a  ride  on  a  wheeled 

vehicle. 

_ The  pony  started  to  run. 

_ He  made  his  pony  turn  round  sharply. 


4.  Mrs.  Allen  tried  to  hide  a  smile  as  she 
bent  to  open  the  oven  door. 

_ Mrs.  Allen  tried  to  keep  Johnny  from 

seeing  that  she  was  amused  by  his  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

_ Mrs.  Allen  was  smiling  at  something 

she  had  in  the  oven. 

_ Mrs.  Allen  was  smiling  at  her  own 

joke. 

5.  Beavers  can  be  planted  on  the  stream 
near  its  source  in  the  mountains. 

_ Beavers  grow  in  streams  near  moun¬ 
tain  springs. 

_ When  beavers  are  placed  near  a 

stream,  they  will  make  their  homes  there. 

_ Beavers  will  not  make  their  homes 

in  the  mountains. 
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Giving  Reasons 

Below  are  statements  made  by  Yan  in  the  story  "The  Trail  of 
the  Sandhill  Stag."  Decide  why  he  made  each  one.  You  may 
reread  parts  of  the  story  if  you  need  to  do  so.  Then  write  your 
own  explanations  on  the  blank  lines. 


1.  Page  342.  "I  am  going  into  the  hills 
every  day  till  I  bring  out  a  deer." 

2.  Page  344.  "Now  I  know  how  a  deer 
feels  when  he  hears  the  grind  of  a  boot  or  the 
click  of  a  lock  on  the  trail  behind  him." 

3.  Page  350.  "Shoot,  shoot,  shoot,  now! 
This  is  what  you  have  worked  so  hard  for!" 

4.  Page  352.  "We  are  no  enemies,  you 
and  I." 

5.  Page  352.  "When  next  I  follow  the 
trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag,  it  will  be  without  a 
rifle  to  burden  me." 


Yan  said  this  to  himself  because 


Yan  had  this  thought  because 


A  voice  inside  said  this  to  Yan  because 


Yan  said  this  to  himself  because 


Yan  made  this  statement  because 


Complete  each  sentence  below  by  writing  in  your  own  words  the 
reason  for  what  happened. 

1.  The  Sandhill  Stag  was  much  talked  about  because _  ’ 

_  I 

1 


2.  Yan  knew  that  the  tracks  which  he  found  were  the  Stag’s  because 


: 


3.  Yan  forgot  about  the  Sandhill  Stag  when  he  returned  East  because 


4.  The  Stag  sent  five  deer  in  one  direction  and  he  and  the  doe  went  another  because 


i 

i 


5.  When  the  Stag  saw  the  hunters,  he  fled  from  the  wounded  doe  because 


6.  Yan  felt  lonely  but  he  did  not  recall  the  sleigh  because 


7.  Yan  was  able  to  run  down  the  Stag  because 


8.  Yan  took  the  road  on  the  downwind  side  because 


Using  an  Index 

The  following  entries  are  from  the  index  of  a  textbook.  Check 
your  skill  in  using  an  index  by  answering  the  questions  below. 


Aircraft.  See  Airplanes,  Dirigibles,  Helicopters,  Jet  planes, 
Rockets. 

Airplanes,  32,  235-255;  speed  of,  134,  135,  242,  243,  246,  247; 
first  flight  of,  236;  weight  of,  236;  wings  of,  237-239,  240, 
243,  244,  248;  forces  acting  on,  239-245;  engines  of,  240, 
241-242,  252-254;  propellers  of,  240,  241 ;  routes  of,  246-247; 
oxygen  equipment  for,  251-253.  See  also  Jet  planes,  Rockets 
Animals,  and  oil,  20;  and  seasonal  change,  76-97;  cold-blooded, 
80,  85,  96,  148;  warm-blooded,  81-83,  92-93;  food  of, 
83-85,  87,  89-90,  93-95,  97,  146-148,  154,  158,  163,  167, 
171,  275;  and  water,  83,  96,  151,  154,  156,  158-161,  171,  175, 
267;  migration  of,  86-91,  97;  hibernation  of,  92-95,  97,  148; 
in  soil,  96,  163,  183,  187;  communities  of,  144-163 
Autumn,  29,  30,  44-46,  51;  and  plants,  29,  58-60,  66;  and 
animals,  87,  89,  91,  93,  94,  97 

Communities,  of  plants  and  animals,  144-163;  balance  in, 


1.  Under  what  main  topic  would  you  look 
first  for  information  about  deer? 


2.  Under  what  other  main  topic  would  you 
look  for  more  information  about  deer? 


3.  What  subheading  under  the  main  topic 
you  listed  above  would  be  most  likely  to  give 
additional  facts  about  deer? 


4.  What  does  the  expression  See  also  mean? 


146-156,  160-163;  and  energy,  147-151;  and  water,  151-156, 
157-161 

Conservation,  of  water,  166,  168,  170-175,  181-184,  186; 
of  soil,  169-170,  176-180,  183,  184,  186,  187;  of  forests, 
180-187;  of  wastes,  268,  273 
Deer,  82,  86 

Forests,  in  swamps,  17-19;  communities  in,  145,  151;  and 
rainfall,  151,  172-173,  181-184;  products  from,  180,  185; 
and  watersheds,  181-184;  fires  in,  183-184,  185,  187;  tree¬ 
farming  in,  184-187.  See  also  Trees 
Foxes,  84,  148 

Health.  See  Community  Health,  Disease,  Food,  Human  Body, 
Muscles 

Trees,  leaves  of,  58-61,  70-71,  182,  187;  deciduous,  58,  59,  60, 
70,  71;  evergreen,  60-61,  70;  buds,  blossoms  of,  66,  70-71; 
trunks  of,  69-70;  farming  of,  184-187.  See  also  Forests 

5.  What  does  "See  Airplanes,  Dirigibles 
.  .  .”  after  the  entry  "Aircraft”  mean? 


6.  How  many  subheadings  are  given  under 
the  main  topic  "Conservation”? 


7.  How  many  pages  tell  about  the  speed  of 
airplanes? 


8.  What  pages  tell  about  the  conservation 
of  forests? 


9.  After  each  topic  below,  write  the  page  or  pages  on  which  you 
would  look  for  information  about  the  topic. 


a.  Airplane  propellers 

b.  Tree  farming 

c.  Evergreen  trees 


d.  Animals  and  seasonal  change 

e.  Plants  in  autumn 

/.  The  first  airplane  flight 


10.  If  you  wanted  to  answer  the  following  questions,  under  what 
topic  in  an  index  would  you  look  first?  Underline  each  topic. 


a.  What  do  deer  eat  during  the  winter? 

b.  What  wild  animals  live  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains? 

c.  In  what  parts  of  the  United  States  will  you 
find  national  forests? 

d.  Who  discovered  the  South  Pole? 
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e.  What  countries  have  been  the  leaders  in 
Antarctic  explorations? 

/.  How  do  beavers  help  farmers  and  ranchers? 

g.  How  is  a  glacier  formed? 

h.  What  are  the  duties  of  men  in  the  Forest 
Service? 


The  Story  of  My  Life 


mouse,  another 
Answer  the  ques- 
Then  reread  the  story 
they  are  right. 


Read  the  following  story  about  a  white-footed 
animal  that  is  constantly  pursued  by  enemies, 
tions  about  the  story  without  looking  back, 
and  check  your  answers  to  see  whether 

To  begin  with,  I  was  born  in  a  second¬ 
hand  catbird  nest  high  in  an  oak  tree.  I  was 
tiny  and  pink.  I  couldn’t  see  anything  be¬ 
cause  my  eyes  didn’t  open  until  I  was  nine 
days  old.  When  I  did  open  my  eyes,  I  found 
that  I  had  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  who 
looked  just  like  me. 

I  call  myself  Whitey  because  I  have  white 
feet,  a  white  chest,  and  a  white  tail.  I  am 
very  clean — for  a  mouse.  With  my  pink 
tongue  and  white  paws,  I  wash  myself  all 
over  until  my  fur  glistens. 

Curiosity  and  hunger  led  to  the  first  big 
change  in  my  life.  My  sisters,  brothers, 
and  I  left  the  nest.  We  climbed  down  the 
vines  on  the  tree,  holding  on  with  our  four 
handlike  feet  and  with  our  tails,  too.  We 
saw  another  mouse,  but  it  was  older,  with  a 
golden-brown  coat.  Our  coats  were  gray.  We 
hurried  on  in  search  of  food  and  fun. 

We  white-footed  mice  do  our  hunting  at 
night.  In  the  daytime  we  curl  up  and  sleep 


inside  our  underground  nests.  White-footed 
mice  do  not  hibernate.  We  do  have  to  fill  our 
storehouses  with  food  for  the  winter,  because 
it  is  difficult  to  find  food  when  the  ground  is 
frozen.  We  can  eat  almost  anything — insects, 
berries,  seeds,  snails,  grass,  or  even  sala¬ 
manders.  We  fill  our  nests  and  several  holes 
nearby  with  these  things.  When  the  cold 
weather  comes,  we  are  ready. 

We  have  to  be  careful  if  we  are  to  survive 
for  long.  Many  animals  depend  upon  us  for 
food.  We  are  hunted  by  larger  animals  which 
cannot  live  on  seeds  or  grass  as  we  do. 
Skunks,  hawks,  crows,  and  owls  are  our  worst 
enemies. 

One  night  as  I  scampered  across  the  leaves 
the  whirr  of  wings  through  the  night  air 

j 

startled  me.  A  large  bird  must  be  swoop-  : 
ing  down  to  clutch  me  in  its  claws!  I  gave 
one  great  leap,  then  rolled  over  into  the 
leaves.  An  owl  hit  the  ground  with  a  thud. 

I  was  safe  for  a  while  longer. 


1.  Where  was  Whitey  born? 


2.  What  other  nests  do  white-footed  mice 

have?  _ 

3.  What  do  white-footed  mice  eat? 


5.  What  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
white-footed  mouse?  _ 


6.  Why  must  white-footed  mice  be  careful 
if  they  are  to  survive?  _ 


4.  Why  must  white-footed  mice  store  up 


7.  How  does  the  appearance  of  the  white¬ 
footed  mouse  change  as  it  grows  older? 


food  for  winter? 


8.  How  many  white-footed  mice  might 
there  be  in  one  litter?  _ 
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Using  an  Encyclopedia 

In  each  of  the  following  questions  underline  the  key  word,  or 
topic,  that  you  would  look  for  in  an  encyclopedia  to  find  the  answer. 


1.  Where  is  the  home  of  the  Koala  bear, 
/  often  called  the  living  teddy  bear? 

2.  How  can  you  tell  the  difference  between 
an  African  and  an  Asian  elephant? 

3.  Do  bees  hibernate  in  winter? 


4.  Is  the  giant  panda  a  member  of  the 
bear  family? 

5.  Have  camels  ever  been  used  in  the 
Great  American  Desert? 

6.  Are  owls  wiser  than  other  birds? 


Try  to  find  the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  above  by  using 
the  encyclopedia  in  your  school  library  or  in  the  public  library. 


The  material  about  one  topic  in  an  encyclopedia  may  be  divided 
under  several  different  headings.  These  headings  help  you  decide 
just  which  paragraphs  contain  the  information  you  need.  Read  the 
headings  at  the  left  below.  Then  write  the  heading  under  which  you 
would  look  for  information  about  the  following  topics. 


Camel1 

Kinds  of  Camels 

The  Body  of  the  Camel 

How  the  Camel  Can  Go  without 
Water 


Topics 

1.  The  number  of  stomachs  a  camel  has 


2.  How  camels  help  man 


How  the  Camel  Is  Adapted  to 
Desert  Life 

The  Baby  Camel 

Disposition  and  Intelligence 

Importance  of  the  Camel 

History 


3.  The  training  of  camels  for  work 


4.  How  long  camels  have  been  used 


5.  How  the  camel  protects  itself  in  a  sandstorm 


6.  How  the  camel  cares  for  its  young 


'Reproduced  from  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  with  permission  ©  1960  by  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation. 
All  rights  reserved. 
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Camels 


On  this  page  are  paragraphs  from  the  encyclopedia  whose  head¬ 
ings  you  have  just  read.  Write  on  the  line  above  each  selection  the 
heading  under  which  the  facts  would  be  found.  Then  answer  the 
questions  below  the  paragraphs. 


There  are  only  two  kinds  of  camels  in  the 
world.  The  Arabian  camel  has  one  hump  on 
its  back;  the  Bactrian  camel  has  two.  The 
two-humped  camel  is  sometimes  wrongly 
called  the  dromedary.  The  true  dromedary 
has  only  one  hump  and  is  a  riding  or  racing 
camel.  This  camel,  which  is  a  swift  breed  of 
the  Arabian  camel,  is  called  the  dromedary 
to  set  it  apart  from  the  pack  camel,  a  slower, 
one-humped  camel. 

There  are  about  four  million  camels  known 
to  be  in  the  world  today.  Three  million  of 
these  are  the  one-humped  Arabian  camels. 
These  live  in  Arabia,  India,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Africa.  A  few  of  these  camels  have 
been  taken  to  Australia.  Nearly  all  the  two¬ 
humped  camels  live  in  Asia. 


The  camel’s  eyes  are  protected  by  over¬ 
hanging  lids  and  by  long  lashes  which  shield 
them  from  the  fierce  sun.  Its  nostrils  can  be 
closed  up  tight  against  the  driving  sand  of  the 
desert  storms.  The  camel’s  upper  lip  can 
reach  out  for  the  shrubs  and  other  plants 
which  it  eats.  Its  strong  yellow  teeth  can 
chew  nearly  anything.  The  camel  is  not  par¬ 
ticular  about  its  food.  It  will  eat  greedily 
bitter  thorny  shrubs.  The  two-humped  camel 
will  even  eat  leather  blankets,  bones,  or 
fish,  and  drink  salty  water.  Nothing  seems 
to  give  a  camel  indigestion. 

The  camel  has  horny  pads  on  its  chest  and 
knees.  These  protect  the  rest  of  its  body  from 
the  sand  when  it  is  kneeling.  The  camel’s 
two-toed  feet  are  broadly  cushioned  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  sinking  into  the  soft  sand.1 


1.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  camels? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  true 
dromedary  and  the  pack  camel? 


3.  How  many  camels  are  there  in  the  world? 

4.  About  how  many  one-humped  camels 

are  there? _ 

5.  About  how  many  two-humped  camels 

are  there? _ 

6.  Where  do  most  of  the  two-humped 

camels  live? _ 


7.  List  at  least  seven  ways  in  which  a  camel 
is  adapted  to  desert  life. 


8.  Why  do  you  think  camels  are  still  used 
in  desert  areas  of  the  world  even  though  air 
travel  is  quicker  and  more  comfortable? 


I960  by  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation. 
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What  Is  Johnny  Like? 

In  the  story  "Johnny  and  the  Mountain  Lion”  find  one  or  more 
paragraphs  containing  sentences  which  prove  that  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  is  true.  Write  the  number  of  the  page,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  first  and  last  words  of  the  paragraph 
that  gives  the  information.  The  first  complete  paragraph  on  the 
page  should  be  counted  as  number  1. 


Statement 


Page 


Para¬ 

graph 


First  and  Last  Word  of  Paragraph 


1.  Johnny  had  a  good 
imagination. 

2.  Johnny  was  good- 
natured. 


3.  Johnny  knew  the  ways 
of  wild  animals. 

4.  Johnny  could  forecast 
the  weather. 

5.  Johnny  had  good 
judgment. 


Home 

Family 

School 

Work 


Compare  Johnny’s  home  and  life  with  your  own  by  thinking  of 
the  topics  below.  Write  facts  about  Johnny  at  the  left;  about  your¬ 
self  at  the  right. 

Johnny  You 


Play 


Find  sentences  that  describe  the  rimrock  country  of  Arizona 
where  Johnny  lived.  Write  two  phrases  that  tell  about  it  here. 
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and  comparison  of  answers.  Expect  somewhat  different  answers  in  the  chart. 


The  Pine  Cone  of  the  Animal  World 


Read  the  paragraphs  on  this  page  about 
the  pangolin  or  anteater.  As  you  read,  keep 
in  mind  these  questions: 

1.  How  does  the  pangolin  protect  itself? 

2.  How  does  it  get  its  food? 

3.  Why  is  it  hunted? 

4.  Why  is  it  not  killed  off? 


The  nearest  thing  in  appearance  to  a 
pangolin  is  a  pine  cone.  To  be  sure,  it  would 
have  to  be  a  most  unusual  cone  to  be  four 
feet  long;  but  the  hard,  brown,  overlapping 
scales  which  cover  the  body  of  the  pangolin 
look  like  the  scales  of  a  big  pine  cone.  When 
this  strange  animal  is  attacked,  it  rolls  itself 
into  a  ball,  and  its  scales  rise  and  spread 
to  protect  it. 

The  largest  beast  of  the  jungles  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  where  the  pangolin  lives,  cannot 
make  a  hole  in  such  a  covering.  Only  the 
snout  has  no  scales,  and  this  the  pangolin 
hides  between  its  legs,  curving  its  scaly  tail 
over  the  soft  part. 

A  pangolin  is  so  strong  that  it  can  prevent 
four  men  from  unrolling  its  body.  A  shot 
fired  at  close  range  knocked  one  of  these 
slow-moving  animals  down;  but  it  quickly 
took  its  rounded  shape,  having  been  stunned 
for  only  a  moment. 

Mr.  Giant-Pine-Cone  hunts  at  night.  He 
moves  clumsily  over  swamps  and  through  tall 
grasses  near  riverbanks,  poking  his  snout  into 
little  mounds.  When  he  finds  an  anthill,  his 


claws  rip  it  apart,  and  his  wormlike  tongue 
darts  forward  to  lick  up  the  bewildered  in¬ 
sects.  He  catches  bees,  wasps,  and  insects  of 
all  kinds  with  his  sticky  tongue. 

If  a  pangolin  had  to  depend  upon  his  legs 
to  get  away  from  his  enemies,  he  would  never 
have  lived  for  any  tale  of  him  to  be  written. 
He  walks  on  his  knuckles,  with  his  claws 
bent  inward  and  upward.  His  movements 
are  extremely  awkward.  His  front  claws  are 
very  strong,  however,  and  make  him  a  power¬ 
ful  digger,  even  in  hard  ground,  thus  helping 
him  to  find  food  to  fill  his  stomach. 

Pangolins  usually  sleep  from  dawn  until 
dusk  in  broad,  underground  places  that  they 
dig  for  themselves.  A  twelve-foot  tunnel 
leads  to  this  home.  The  tunnel  is  filled  with 
dirt  at  the  entrance  as  a  protection  against 
stalking  lions  and  other  jungle  prowlers. 

Because  they  like  its  sweet,  tender  meat, 
native  hunters  are  the  chief  threat  to  the 
pangolin.  However,  pangolins  are  timid  and 
hunt  only  at  night.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
habit,  they  might  have  been  killed  off  long 
ago  as  food  for  man. 


Write  the  answers  to  the  questions  at  the  top  of  the  page. 


1. _ 


2. _ 


3. _ 


4. 
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Making  a  Chart 

Compare  the  pangolin  with  other  animals  by  filling  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  chart.  For  facts,  you  may  consult  the  articles  in  your  Work¬ 
book  which  you  have  read  recently  and  the  story,  "Who’ll  Feed 
My  Cubs?”  in  your  Reader;  or  you  may  look  in  an  encyclopedia 
for  information. 


Pangolin 

Beaver 

Muskrat 

Fox 

Part  of  the  world 
where  the  animal 
lives 

• 

Kind  of  home 

Food 

Means  of 
protection 

Why  hunted 
by  man 

Enemies 
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Vocabulary  Test 

The  words  in  the  following  list  have  been  built  by  adding  suffixes 
to  other  words.  On  the  lines  write  the  root  words  to  which  the 
suffixes  were  added. 


1.  wondrous  __ 

2.  conservation 

3.  luxurious  _  _ 

4.  insisted _ 


5.  starvation  _ 

6.  inquiringly  . 

7.  prediction  _ 

8.  sympathetic 


Use  one  root  word  in  each  of  the  sentences  below. 

1.  The  foxes  will _ if  they  do  not  find  food. 

2.  Americans  are  trying  to _ their  natural  resources. 

3.  Johnny  could  - with  some  accuracy  changes  in  the  weather. 

4.  Muir  said  that  Stickeen  would _ on  having  his  own  way. 

5.  It  was  a  _ _ for  Johnny  Torrington  to  lie  there  in  the  warm  bed 

with  the  covers  pulled  up  to  his  chin. 

6.  Yan  stared  with _ at  the  marvelous  antlers,  the  royal  head,  and 

the  noble  form  behind  it. 

7.  The  cow  elk  stared  at  the  bus  as  if  to _ why  it  had  been 

disturbed. 

8.  Johnny’s  father  was  in  _ with  the  plan  of  planting  a  beaver 

colony  in  the  stream. 

_ 


Match  the  synonyms  in  each  group  below  by  writing  the  num- 


ber  of  the  word  at  the  left  before  its  synonym  at  the  right. 

Action  Words 

1.  disturb 

_ hang 

6.  contribute 

_ walked 

2.  droop 

_ upset 

7.  strode 

_ eat 

3.  resist 

_ withstand 

8.  twitch 

_ demand 

4.  expose 

_ take 

9.  insist 

--  give 

5.  accept 

_ show 

10.  devour 

_ jerk 

Words  That  Tell  How 
Something  Is  Done 

1.  occasionally  _ sadly 

2.  immediately  _ tightly 

3.  securely  _ at  once 

4.  mournfully  sometimes 

5.  positively  _ definitely 


Words  That  Describe 
Something 

1.  harsh  _ brittle 

2.  crisp  _ confused 

3.  horrible  _ severe 

4.  bewildered  terrible 

5.  sturdy  _ strong 
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Comprehension  Test 

A.  Put  an  X  in  the  blank  before  the  sentence 
which  tells  the  main  idea  of  each  of  the 
following  stories: 

1.  "Stickeen” 

_ After  Muir  and  Stickeen  faced  the 

great  danger  together,  they  had  respect  and 
understanding  for  each  other. 

_ Crossing  a  crevasse  is  dangerous. 

Explorers  who  travel  on  glaciers  are 
in  great  danger. 

2.  "Beavers  to  the  Rescue” 

_ Beavers  would  improve  any  area  that 

is  too  dry. 

_ Trapping  beavers  always  causes  land 

to  become  too  dry. 

_ Beavers  were  responsible  for  keeping 

water  in  the  stream  even  through  the  hottest 
months. 

3.  "The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag” 

_ Killing  animals  is  a  very  wrong  thing 

to  do. 

_ Yan  learned  what  it  was  to  be  the 

hunted  as  well  as  the  hunter. 

_ Some  animals  are  so  beautiful  in 

body  and  spirit  that  to  kill  them  seems  wrong. 

4.  "Johnny  and  the  Mountain  Lion” 

_ Wild  creatures  often  start  down  from 

the  heights  with  the  first  snow. 

_ Johnny’s  dream  of  hunting  a  big 

mountain  lion  came  true  sooner  than  he 
expected. 

_ Mountain  lions  are  curious. 

5.  "Who’ll  Feed  My  Cubs?” 

_ There  seems  to  be  an  unexplained 

balance  in  nature  that  man  often  destroys. 

_ When  several  foxes  hunt  together 

they  are  able  to  catch  and  kill  larger  animals 
than  they  can  catch  alone. 

The  vixen  and  her  cubs  left  because 
there  was  not  enough  food  available  there. 
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B.  Write  the  number  of  the  story  (see  num¬ 
bers  1-5  in  the  left-hand  column)  before  the 
word  or  words  that  name  something  that 
was  in  the  story. 


_ a  squab 

_ a  glacier 

_ a  calf 

_ overshoes 


_ a  pinto 

_ quaking  aspen 

_ a  crevasse 

_ a  dam 


C.  Number  the  sentences  below  in  the  order 
in  which  they  happened  in  "Who’ll  Feed  My 
Cubs?” 

_ The  dark  red  fox  was  killed  by  a 

rifle  shot. 

_ Two  foxes  attacked  and  killed  a  ewe. 

_ The  vixen  took  the  cubs  away. 

_ John  Drake  discovered  that  two  fat 

chickens  were  missing. 

_ Four  foxes  hunting  together  killed 

Bracken’s  calf. 

_ Mary  Drake  told  her  husband  that  he 

lost  the  chickens  because  he  had  poisoned  the 
rabbits. 

D.  Put  an  X  in  the  blank  before  the  right 
ending  for  each  sentence  below: 

1.  Beavers  build  dams 

_ so  that  there  will  be  water  in  Johnny’s 

creek. 

_ so  that  the  water  level  will  be  con¬ 
stant  around  their  lodges. 

_ because  they  are  such  good  engineers. 

2.  Yan  didn’t  kill  the  Sandhill  stag 

_ because  he  didn’t  have  enough  cour¬ 
age  to  do  it. 

_ so  that  he  could  trail  it  and  have  a 

more  exciting  hunt. 

_ because  he  respected  the  courage, 

beauty,  and  wisdom  of  the  beast. 

3.  Neither  deer  nor  elk  were  in  the  wild 
orchard  because 

_ Johnny  had  frightened  them  away. 

_ the  mountain  lion  had  frightened 

them  away. 

_ they  were  lost  in  the  snow. 


Giving  Reasons 


Below  are  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  from  the  story  "The 
Emperor’s  New  Clothes.”  At  the  right  write  an  explanation  for 
each  one.  Reread  parts  of  the  story  if  you  need  to  do  so. 


1.  Page  386.  "The  Emperor 
is  in  his  wardrobe.” 

This  statement  was  made  because 

2.  Page  387.  "I  could  tell 
the  clever  from  the  stupid.” 

The  Emperor  believed  he  could  tell  the  stupid  people 

because 

3.  Page  387.  "But  he  felt 
quite  uncomfortable  when  he 
remembered  that  those  who 
were  not  fit  for  their  offices 
could  not  see  it.” 

The  Emperor  felt  uncomfortable  because 

4.  Page  388.  "Both  the 
rogues  begged  him  to  be  so  good 
as  to  come  nearer  ...” 

The  rogues  said  this  because 

5.  Page  390.  "It  has  our 
highest  approval.” 

The  Emperor  said  this  because 

6.  Page  391.  "The  whole 
night  before  the  morning  of  the 
great  procession,  the  rogues 
were  up.  .  .  .” 

The  rogues  did  this  because  _  _  _  _  _ 

7.  Page  392.  "It  is  as  light 
as  a  spider’s  web;  one  would 
think  one  had  nothing  on.” 

This  statement  was  made  because 

8.  Page  394.  "That  troubled 
the  Emperor,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  were  right.” 

It  seemed  to  the  Emperor  that  the  people  were  right 

because  _  _  -  -  -  -  —  -  - 

9.  Page  394.  "I  must  go 
through  with  the  procession.” 

The  Emperor  thought  he  must  go  on  with  the  procession 

because  _  _  _  -  -  -  -  - 
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Famous  Friends 


Hans  Christian  Andersen  was  born  in  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  village  of  Odense,  in  the  spring 
of  1805.  His  home  was  a  small  house  of  only 
one  room  in  which  the  entire  family  lived. 
His  father  was  a  poor  shoemaker,  but  he  liked 
to  read  and  owned  a  shelf  of  books. 

Hans  Christian  grew  into  a  tall,  awkward 
boy.  Although  he  was  sometimes  hungry 
and  cold,  he  was  not  unhappy.  His  father 
told  him  stories  and  on  Sunday,  he  took  his 
son  on  long  walks  in  Odense.  The  boy’s 
grandmother  took  him  to  see  all  the  many 
processions  that  passed  through  the  village. 

Hans’s  father  helped  him  to  make  puppets. 
Then  Hans  dressed  them  cleverly  with  odd 
bits  of  cloth  and  leather.  He  made  up 
many  plays  which  he  produced  himself  in  a 
small  puppet  theater. 

In  time,  Hans  became  a  famous  writer. 
Among  his  publications  were  his  Fairy  Tales. 
Within  a  few  years  these  tales  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  other  languages.  He  also 
wrote  some  serious  novels  and  plays,  but 
his  stories  for  children  won  him  greatest 
fame. 

A  few  years  before  Andersen  began  to 
write  fairy  tales,  two  German  scholars,  Jakob 
and  Wilhelm  Grimm,  had  published  folk  tales 
which  they  had  collected  in  Germany.  They 
had  written  down  the  stories  exactly  as  the 
people  of  Germany  had  told  them.  Andersen’s 
tales,  on  the  other  hand,  were  original,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  an  old  folk  tale  was  the 
basis  of  his  story. 
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On  one  of  the  journeys  made  possible  by  his 
pension,  Andersen  went  to  Germany.  He 
decided  to  call  upon  the  Grimm  brothers,  and 
when  he  knocked  upon  their  door,  the  maid 
asked  which  of  the  two  brothers  he  wished  to 
see.  Since  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
either  one  of  these  famous  men,  he  told  her 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  the  brother  who 
wrote  more.  The  maid  took  him  to  Jakob 
Grimm. 

Jakob  was  more  serious  and  scholarly 
than  Wilhelm.  He  had  helped  to  collect  and 
write  down  the  old  tales  because  he  was 
interested  in  studying  the  language.  But 
Wilhelm  was  the  more  gifted  storyteller. 

Hans  introduced  himself  and  was  greatly 
embarrassed  to  find  that  Jakob  Grimm  had 
never  heard  of  him.  Hans  explained  that  in 
Denmark  their  folk  tales  and  his  fairy  tales 
had  appeared  together  in  a  collection.  Then 
Jakob  suggested  that  Mr.  Andersen  might 
wish  to  meet  Wilhelm,  his  brother,  but  Hans 
Andersen  said  no  and  hurriedly  left. 

Wilhelm,  of  course,  would  have  recognized 
Andersen.  By  chance  Hans  had  chosen  to 
see  the  brother  who  was  interested  in  dic¬ 
tionaries  instead  of  the  one  interested  in 
stories. 

Within  a  year,  Jakob  Grimm  visited  Den¬ 
mark.  He  hurried  to  Hans  Christian  Ander¬ 
sen’s  house  to  tell  him  that  he  knew  all  about 
him  now.  Later,  when  Hans  was  in  Germany, 
he  met  Wilhelm  Grimm.  All  three  men  be¬ 
came  good  friends. 


Answer  the  questions  below  about  the  article  on  page  94. 


1.  Why  were  the  children  in  other  countries 
able  to  read  Hans  Christian  Andersen’s 
Fairy  Tales ? 


2.  What  made  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
most  famous? 


3.  What  statements  in  the  article  make 
you  realize  that  Andersen  was  poor  and  the 
Grimms  wealthy? 


4.  Why  do  you  think  the  maid  thought 
that  Jakob  Grimm  wrote  more  than  his 
brother  Wilhelm? 


5.  Why  was  Hans  embarrassed? 


6.  What  was  an  important  difference  be¬ 
tween  Andersen’s  tales  and  those  of  the 
Grimm  brothers? 


7.  What  was  the  main  difference  in  the 
interests  of  the  two  Grimm  brothers? 


8.  Why  would  Wilhelm  Grimm  have 
recognized  Hans  Andersen? 


9.  Why  would  the  three  men  become 
good  friends? 


10.  List  three  things  that  may  have  helped 
Andersen  become  a  storyteller. 


11.  Find  in  other  references  the  names  of 
two  other  tales  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
and  two  Grimm  tales.  Write  their  titles  here. 


In  each  row  below  cross  out  one  word  that  does  not  belong  with 
the  others.  In  the  blank  write  one  of  the  following  words  to  show 
the  remaining  three  words  are  related:  the  three  friends ,  travel , 
theater ,  a  writer,  a  story,  a  relative. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


puppet 

stage 

folk  tale 

concert 

Wilhelm 

Hans 

voyage 

journey 

grandmother 

brother 

novelist 

dramatist 

collection 

costume 

novel 

fairy  tale 

Jakob 

Odense 

pension 

trip 

uncle 

maid 

poet 

singer 
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Suits  of  Armor 


The  suits  of  armor  worn  by  Sir  Roland  and  the  other  knights 
were  made  by  hand  from  solid  blocks  of  iron.  The  curved  plates 
had  to  be  unusually  strong.  To  have  perfectly  curved  plates  was  of 
great  importance,  for  the  blows  of  an  opponent’s  lance  or  battle- 
axe  would  glance  off  them  more  easily.  Knights’  horses  also  wore 
some  armor.  Armor  making  was  considered  a  fine  art. 

Study  the  picture  of  a  suit  of  plate  armor  at  the  left.  Each 
section  has  a  name.  A  list  of  some  of  the  more  familiar  names  is 
given  below.  Find  the  correct  name  for  each  part  listed  and  its 
phonetic  spelling. 

When  you  have  learned  to  recognize  these  pieces  of  the  suit  of 
plate  armor,  fill  the  blanks  in  the  paragraphs  below  with  the  correct 
names  of  the  parts.  Use  your  Workbook  glossary  to  check  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  names  that  you  choose. 

Pieces  of  Armor  Respelling 


1.  Crest 

(krest) 

2.  Skull 

(skul) 

3.  Visor 

(vlz'er) 

4.  Beaver 

(be'ver) 

5.  Shoulder  guard 

(shol'der  gard) 

6.  Elbow  cap 

(eFbo  kap) 

7.  Gauntlet 

(gont'let) 

8.  Breastplate 

(brest'plat') 

9.  Lance  rest 

(Ians  rest) 

10.  Kneecap 

(ne'kap') 

11.  Soleret 

(sol'er  et) 

ii 
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Sir  Roland  was  so  disappointed  when  he 
received  his  assignment  that  he  lowered 

his _ _ to  hide  his 

face  from  the  other  knights.  He  had  wanted 
to  charge  into  battle  with  his  lance  placed  in 

the _ 

Instead  he  took  his  place  at  the  gateway. 
It  was  unlikely  that  he  would  take  part  in 
battle,  so  he  removed  his  helmet  from  his 

head  and  the  _ 

from  each  of  his  hands.  He  kicked  a  small 

stone  into  the  moat  with  his _ 

and  waited  for  the  results  of  the  great  battle 
that  was  to  be  fought  in  the  forest. 

When  the  company  of  knights  returned  to 
the  castle  victorious,  Sir  Roland  saw  by 
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looking  at  their  armor  that  the  battle  had 
not  been  an  easy  one.  One  knight’s  shoulder 
had  been  hurt  when  a  battle-axe  had  caused 

the _ - _ to  come 

loose.  Another  held  his  head  because  the 

_ _  of  his  helmet  had 

been  dented.  Another  limped,  for  his  knee 

had  been  injured  when  the _ 

was  torn  from  his  suit  of  armor.  Still  another 

had  his  elbow  injured  when  the  _ 

_ had  been  torn  away. 

After  seeing  how  bravely  the  other  knights 
had  fought,  Sir  Roland  was  surprised  that 
he  was  the  one  to  receive  the  golden  star. 


in  drawing  conclusions. 


Enjoying  a  Fable  in  Rhyme  mmm. 

What  fables  do  you  remember  from  your  reading?  Fables  are  a 
favorite  form  of  short,  short  story.  Read  the  first  paragraph  and 
rhyming  fable  below.  Then  complete  the  exercises. 


A  French  poet  named  La  Fontaine,  who 
lived  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
was  famous  for  his  fables.  Fables  are  little 
stories  meant  to  teach  lessons  of  right  thought 
or  right  conduct.  La  Fontaine  wrote  his 
fables  in  French  rhymed  verse,  which  made 
them  pleasing  to  read  and  easy  to  remember. 
People  who  have  retold  them  in  other  lan¬ 
guages  have  often  used  rhymed  verse.  One 
of  La  Fontaine’s  fables  follows: 

The  Lion  Going  to  War 

King  Lion  thought  to  win  a  widespread  land, 

Called  a  war  council,  sent  his  subjects  all 
A  message  brief  to  answer  to  his  call, 

And  find  a  way  to  meet  their  king’s  command. 

The  elephant  across  his  shoulders  strong 
Should  carry  tools  and  weapons  for  the  throng, 

And  fight,  as  elephants  can,  who  loom  so  large. 

The  bear  should  be  prepared  the  foe  to  charge. 

The  fox  his  schemes  and  plans  should  daily  weave, 
The  monkey  use  his  best  tricks  to  deceive. 

Said  one  official,  "Majesty,  beware 

The  stupid  donkey  and  the  scampering  hare.” 

"Not  so,”  King  Lion  said.  "I  use  each  one. 

Without  their  help  our  work  would  not  be  done. 

The  donkey’s  bray  the  enemy  will  scare; 

The  racing  rabbit  home  our  news  will  bear.” 

He  who  is  wise  will  recognize  the  worth 
Of  everyone  who  seeks  to  do  his  share. 

Each  has  a  gift  of  service  for  the  earth; 

No  one  is  useless  in  the  eyes  that  care. 

1.  Put  an  X  before  the  sentence  below 
which  best  states  the  meaning  of  the  fable. 

_ a.  Strength  is  more  important  than 

noise  or  speed. 

b.  Every  person  is  important  and  useful 
in  his  own  way. 

c.  Everyone  should  serve  your  wishes. 


2.  The  fable  rhymes  in  different  ways. 
The  rhyming  words  in  the  first  four  lines 
may  be  linked  together  like  this: 

King  Lion  thought  to  win  a  widespread  land  J 

Called  a  war  council,  sent  his  subjects  all\ 

A  message  brief  to  answer  to  his  call,j) — ^  ) 

And  find  a  way  to  meet  their  king’s  commands 

Link  the  rhyming  words  in  the  rest  of  the 
fable  at  the  left. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  rhym¬ 
ing  plan  of  the  first  four  lines  and  that  of  the 
last  four  lines. 

a.  In  the  first  four  lines,  the  first  and 

fourth  and  the _ and 

- rhyme. 

b.  In  the  last  four  lines _ 


4.  La  Fontaine  did  not  always  invent  his 
fables.  Sometimes  he  wrote,  in  verse,  fables 
that  Aesop,  the  Greek,  had  told  about  500  b.c. 
One  of  Aesop’s  fables  that  La  Fontaine  bor¬ 
rowed  was  the  following: 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes 

A  thirsty  fox  wished  to  feast  upon  a  bunch  of 
grapes  hanging  from  a  grapevine  high  above  his  head. 
He  leaped  again  and  again,  but  he  could  not  jump 
high  enough.  "Well,”  he  snarled,  "I’m  sure  the 
grapes  are  sour.” 

On  the  lines  below  write  this  fable  in 
rhyme.  You  will  probably  need  four  or  six 
lines  to  each  stanza.  Perhaps  you  can  use 
one  of  these  lines: 

A  fox  saw  grapes  upon  a  vine. 

"They’re  sour  grapes,”  he  said. 
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Using  a  Glossary 

Underline  the  root  word  in  each  of  the  derived  words  below: 


entrusted 

appearing 

preferable 

discouragement 

favoring 

accepting 


trustful 

disappeared 

preferably 

courageously 

favorite 

accepted 


trusting 

appearance 

preference 

encouraged 

favorable 

acceptable 


distrust 

disappearance 

preferred 

discouraging 

unfavorable 

unacceptable 


The  following  words  are  found  in  the  Glossary  of  Wings  to 
Adventure.  (1)  See  how  well  you  can  use  pronunciation  symbols 
by  writing  the  phonetic  spelling  of  each  word,  using  the  key  words 
and  symbols  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Place  the  accent  marks 
also.  Then  turn  to  your  glossary  and  check  your  work.  (2)  Use 
each  word  in  a  sentence  which  will  give  a  clue  to  its  meaning. 


moat  ( _ ) 

rogue  ( _ ) 

psalm  ( _ ) 

gnarled  ( _ ) 

quaking  ( _ ) 

ancestry  ( _ ) 

drawbridge  ( _ ) 

condescend  ( _ ) 

wardrobe  ( _ ) 


late 

ask 

appear 

wet 

silent 

possible 

horse 

use 

unite 

am 

care 

alone 

letter 

hide 

old 

obey 

us 

circas 

farm 

always 

we 

enough 

hid 

not 

control 

burn 
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Years  after  Troy 

Recall  the  story  "The  Trojan  Horse”  in  your  Reader.  Then 
read  the  story  on  this  page.  Number  the  happenings  at  the  end 
in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place.  You  will  find  events  from 
the  story  in  the  Reader  and  from  this  story.  You  may  use  your 


Reader  if  necessary. 

On  that  fearful  night  when  the  Greek  war¬ 
riors  poured  from  the  wooden  horse  and 
opened  the  gates  of  Troy  to  the  destroying 
army,  one  of  the  great  Trojan  leaders  man¬ 
aged  to  escape.  This  was  Aeneas.  Carrying 
his  aged  father  on  his  back  and  leading  his 
little  son  by  the  hand,  he  forced  his  way 
through  the  flames  of  the  doomed  city  until 
he  found  himself  beyond  the  walls. 

On  the  shore  were  a  few  other  Trojans  who 
had  found  means  of  escape  and  who  now 
looked  to  Aeneas  as  their  leader.  They  spent 
many  weeks  building  boats,  and  at  last  they 
were  able  to  sail  away  from  the  land  which 
had  seen  the  bitter  defeat  of  their  people. 

Then  began  seven  years  of  wandering.  The 
Trojans  landed  here  and  there,  but  found  no 
place  to  call  their  own.  Once,  on  an  island, 
the  hungry  men  saw  herds  of  cattle  roaming 
in  green  pastures.  They  captured  some  of 
these  and  prepared  to  have  a  feast;  but  hardly 
were  they  seated  around  their  fires,  when 
huge,  birdlike  monsters  called  Harpies  de¬ 
scended  upon  them,  snatching  the  meat  in 
their  claws  and  flying  off.  According  to 

_ Paris  stole  Helen  from  Menelaus. 

_ Sinon  told  the  Trojans  about  the 

horse. 

_ Aeneas  escaped  from  burning  Troy. 

_ Menelaus  asked  the  Greek  leaders 

for  help. 

_ The  Trojans  dragged  the  wooden 

horse  inside  the  walls  of  Troy. 

_ Aeneas  and  his  followers  built  ships 

to  sail  away  from  the  Trojan  shore. 

_ Advised  by  Odysseus,  the  Greeks 

built  a  great  wooden  horse. 

_ The  Greek  leaders  sailed  with  Mene¬ 
laus  to  lay  siege  to  Troy. 

_ Aeneas  married  a  princess  of  the  land 

and  founded  a  city  for  his  Trojans. 


legend,  one  of  the  Harpies  perched  nearby 
and  screamed  terrifying  prophecies  at  the 
Trojans.  She  shrieked  that  before  they 
founded  a  new  city,  they  would  know  such 
hunger  as  would  make  them  eat  their  tables. 

As  the  Trojans  sailed  on,  many  of  the 
troubles  foretold  by  the  Harpy  overtook 
them;  but  finally  Aeneas  and  his  followers 
reached  the  shores  of  Italy. 

They  sat  on  the  beach,  eating  the  last 
bits  of  their  meat,  spread  on  the  hard  flat 
biscuits  which  they  carried.  At  the  end  of 
the  meal  they  ate  the  biscuits  too;  whereupon 
the  young  son  of  Aeneas  cried  out,  "See!  We 
have  eaten  our  tables.”  This  the  men  took 
as  a  good  sign  that  the  prophecies  of  woe 
were  at  last  fulfilled,  and  that  they  might 
build  a  new  city  on  these  shores. 

Their  hopes  proved  true.  Aeneas  married 
a  princess  of  the  land  and  founded  a  city  for 
his  Trojans.  Long  years  after  the  death  of 
Aeneas,  the  descendants  of  the  little  son 
whom  he  had  saved  from  burning  Troy  were 
the  founders  of  a  city  even  more  famous,  the 
mighty  city  of  Rome. 

_ Helen  was  led  to  the  ship  of  Menelaus. 

____  The  Harpy  prophesied  trouble  for 
Aeneas. 

_ The  Greek  fleet  sailed  to  Tenedos 

to  hide. 

_ Aeneas  landed  on  the  shores  of 

Italy. 

_ Greek  warriors  from  the  horse  opened 

the  gates  of  Troy  to  their  army. 

_ The  prophecy  of  the  Harpy  was 

fulfilled  when  the  hungry  men  ate  their 
biscuits. 

_ The  Greeks  set  fire  to  the  city  of 

Troy. 

The  descendants  of  Aeneas  founded 
the  city  of  Rome. 
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Myths  and  Legends 

Read  these  two  paragraphs 

Many  of  the  Greek  stories  that  we  read 
just  for  pleasure  tell  about  the  gods  and 
goddesses  who  were  believed  to  control  na¬ 
ture.  Once  people  thought  that  the  myths 
were  true  explanations  of  happenings  in  the 
world  around  them.  The  passing  of  day  into 
night,  the  change  of  seasons,  wind,  lightning, 
storms,  and  high  waves  were  all  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  different  gods  who  ruled 
over  the  forces  of  nature.  Gradually  people 
learned  the  scientific  reasons  for  natural 
happenings,  but  to  this  day  they  enjoy  the 
old  tales  which  seem  to  give  special  beauty 
to  things  that  they  see  occurring  every 
day  in  earth  and  sky. 


and  the  stories  below  them. 

Some  of  the  old  Greek  tales  are  legends. 
Legends  started  with  great  deeds  of  men. 
Something  that  really  happened,  such  as  a 
battle,  a  contest,  or  an  exploring  expedition, 
would  be  told  and  retold  by  father  to  son, 
until  it  was  well  known  to  all  the  people. 
Stories  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth  became 
more  wonderful  as  years  went  by.  Sometimes 
mythical  characters  mingled  with  the  legend¬ 
ary  heroes.  Today  it  is  often  difficult  to 
tell  what  was  true  and  what  was  imagination. 
This  does  not  matter.  We  can  still  enjoy 
the  wonder  tales  of  olden  days,  living  again 
the  adventures  of  men  who  said,  "In  time 
of  trouble,  press  on  more  bravely.” 


As  you  read  the  stories  below,  decide  which  is  a  myth  and  which 
is  a  legend.  Discuss  your  decision  with  your  classmates. 


Phaethon,  Son  of  Apollo 

Apollo,  god  of  the  sun,  was  the  mighty 
one  who  drove  the  chariot  of  fire  across  the 
heavens  from  dawn  to  sunset,  giving  light  to 
the  world  below.  His  son  Phaethon  once 
tricked  his  father  into  letting  him  drive  the 
chariot  for  a  day. 

As  soon  as  Phaethon  took  the  reins,  the 
fiery  steeds  ran  away.  They  left  the  track 
across  the  sky,  plunging  first  high  into  the 
heavens,  and  again  so  near  the  earth  that 
streams  dried  up  and  mountains  burned.  In 
agony  Earth  cried  for  Jupiter,  the  ruler  of 
the  gods,  to  help  her.  Jupiter  hurled  a 
thunderbolt  at  Phaethon,  who  fell  like  a 
shooting  star.  Upon  hearing  Jupiter’s  voice, 
the  horses  found  the  track  and,  when  evening 
came,  returned  to  their  stalls. 

It  is  said  that  Phaethon  fell  into  the  river 
Po  and  that  his  sisters,  who  mourned  him, 
were  turned  into  the  poplar  trees  that  guard 
its  banks.  Their  tears  were  hardened  into 
a  precious  substance  called  amber.  In  this 
story  of  Phaethon’s  wild  ride  across  the  sky 
the  ancient  Greeks  also  found  the  explanation 
of  why  there  are  deserts. 
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Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece 

Jason,  a  Greek  hero,  was  ordered  by  his 
wicked  uncle  to  sail  to  a  foreign  shore  and 
bring  back  the  Golden  Fleece.  This  was  the 
fleece  of  a  ram  which  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  ruler  of  all  the  gods.  The  fleece  was 
fastened  to  a  tree  in  a  beautiful  garden,  and 
guarded  by  a  dragon.  Such  a  treasure  was 
greatly  desired,  but  no  ship  had  ever  re¬ 
turned  from  an  attempt  to  gain  it. 

To  go  on  the  journey,  Jason  had  a  great 
ship  built,  called  the  Argo.  No  ship  like  it 
had  ever  been  seen  before  in  Greece.  It  was 
built  of  heavy,  strong  timbers  and  had  seats 
for  fifty  rowers.  Athena  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  ship  a  branch  from  the  Talking  Oak, 
which  would  warn  Jason  of  dangers  ahead. 
For  most  of  his  crew  Jason  chose  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  gods. 

After  a  long  voyage  and  many  adventures, 
Jason  succeeded  in  snatching  the  Golden 
Fleece  from  the  tree  while  the  dragon  slept. 
Then  he  and  his  crew,  called  the  Argonauts, 
started  home  across  unknown  waters.  After 
many  dangerous  experiences,  they  arrived 
safely  and  Jason  was  welcomed  as  a  hero. 


Answer  the  questions  below.  You  may  reread  the  paragraphs 
and  stories  on  page  100.  You  may  also  use  your  Reader. 


1.  Why  may  the  story  of  Phaethon  be  called 
a  myth? 


2.  What  nature  facts  were  the  early  Greeks 
explaining  in  this  myth? 


3.  What  real  happening  might  have  been 
the  beginning  of  the  story  of  Jason? 


4.  Many  of  the  Greek  myths  and  legends 
were  used  to  teach  people  wise  ways.  What 
is  the  wisdom  in  the  story  of  Phaethon? 


5.  It  is  thought  that  the  Golden  Fleece 
might  really  have  been  a  treasure,  perhaps 
like  the  treasure  which  the  Greeks  took  from 
Troy.  Other  parts  of  the  story  are  imaginary 
things  added  to  make  the  tale  seem  wonder¬ 
ful.  What  are  two  of  these  imaginary  parts? 


6.  The  story  "The  Trojan  Horse”  is  a  leg¬ 
end.  What  real  happening  might  the  story 
be  celebrating? 


7.  Is  the  story  "The  Knights  of  the  Silver 
Shield”  a  legend  or  a  myth?  Why? 


Write  the  number  of  each  word  in  Column  I  before  its  mean- 


ing  in 

Column  II. 

I 

II 

I 

II 

1. 

occurring 

_ horse 

10. 

ram 

_ a  long  glove 

2. 

gradually 

_ threw 

11. 

visor 

_ long  story 

3. 

mythical 

_ mixed 

12. 

gauntlet 

_ came  down 

4. 

mingled 

_ deception 

13. 

novel 

_ front  piece  of  a  helmet 

5. 

prophecies 

_ imaginary 

14. 

foe 

_ a  male  sheep 

6. 

doomed 

_  happening 

15. 

fable 

_ story  with  a  lesson 

7. 

hurled 

_ ill-fated 

16. 

bray 

_  scorched 

8. 

steed 

_ predictions 

17. 

descended 

_ cry  of  a  donkey 

9. 

trickery 

_ little  by  little 

18. 

parched 

_ enemy 
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Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 


Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  king  had  a 
beautiful  little  girl.  Her  skin  was  as  white  as 
snow,  her  cheeks  as  rosy  as  blood,  and  her 
hair  as  black  as  ebony.  People  called  her 
Snow  White. 

When  Snow  White  was  very  young,  the 
queen  mother  died,  and  the  king  married 
again.  The  new  queen  was  handsome  and  so 
proud  of  her  good  looks  that  she  could  not 
bear  the  idea  that  anyone  was  more  beautiful 
than  she.  She  had  a  magic  mirror,  to  which 
she  would  go  and  ask, 

"Mirror,  Mirror,  tell  me  true. 

Who  is  the  fairest?  Tell  me  who.” 

The  mirror  would  answer, 

"Thou,  Queen,  art  the  fairest.” 

But  when  Snow  White  was  only  seven 
years  old,  she  had  become  so  beautiful  to  be¬ 
hold  that  the  mirror  answered, 

"Thou,  Queen,  most  fair  and  beauteous  be, 

But  Snow  White  is  lovelier  far  than  thee.” 

When  the  queen  heard  this,  she  became 
angry  and  made  a  servant  take  the  little  girl 
into  the  woods  and  leave  her  there. 

Snow  White  wandered  through  the  woods 
in  fear,  but  none  of  the  wild  beasts  attempted 
to  harm  her.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  lead 
her  to  a  cottage.  She  went  inside  to  rest. 

Everything  was  neat  in  the  cottage.  The 
table  was  set.  There  seemed  to  be  seven  of 
everything.  There  were  also  seven  beds  along 
the  wall.  Snow  White  was  so  hungry  that 
she  ate  a  little  out  of  each  plate  and  sipped 
a  little  from  each  glass.  She  tried  each  of  the 
seven  beds  and  finally  lay  down  to  sleep  in 
the  last  one. 

By  and  by  the  owners  came  home.  These 
were  seven  little  dwarfs,  who  lived  in  the 
mountains  and  dug  for  gold.  They  saw  at 
once  that  all  was  not  right. 

The  first  said,  "Who  has  been  sitting  on 
my  stool?”  The  second,  "Who  has  been 
eating  off  my  plate?”  The  third,  "Who  has 
been  picking  my  bread?”  The  fourth,  "Who 
has  been  meddling  with  my  spoon?”  The 
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fifth,  "Who  has  been  handling  my  fork?” 
The  sixth,  "Who  has  been  cutting  with  my 
knife?”  The  seventh,  "Who  has  been  drink¬ 
ing  from  my  glass?” 

Then  the  first  looked  around  and  said, 
"Who  has  been  lying  on  my  bed?”  But  the 
seventh  saw  Snow  White  and  called  all  the 
others  to  come  and  see  her.  They  cried  out 
in  wonder,  "What  a  lovely  child  she  is!”  and 
took  care  not  to  wake  her. 

In  the  morning  Snow  White  told  the 
dwarfs  her  story.  They  pitied  her  and  said 
that  she  might  live  with  them.  Before  they 
went  out  to  work  they  warned  her,  saying, 
"The  queen  will  soon  find  out  where  you  are; 
so  take  care  and  do  not  let  anyone  in.” 

After  a  while  the  queen,  thinking  that 
Snow  White  was  dead,  asked  her  mirror  her 
usual  question,  to  which  the  mirror  answered, 

"Thou,  Queen,  art  the  fairest  in  all  this  land; 

But  over  the  hills,  in  the  greenwood  shade, 
Where  the  dwarfs  their  dwelling  have  made, 
There  Snow  White  is  hiding;  and  she 
Is  lovelier  far,  O  Queen,  than  thee.” 

The  queen  was  much  alarmed,  for  she  knew 
that  the  mirror  always  spoke  the  truth.  So 
she  disguised  herself  as  an  old  peddler  and 
went  to  the  dwarfs’  cottage.  She  knocked 
at  the  door  and  cried,  "Fine  wares  to  sell.” 

Snow  White  looked  out  of  the  window,  and, 
thinking  the  old  lady  was  good,  ran  down  to 
let  her  in. 

"Bless  me,  but  the  band  around  your  waist 
is  badly  laced,”  said  the  old  woman.  "Let 
me  tighten  it  with  one  of  my  new  laces.” 

Snow  White,  unsuspecting,  stood  up  beside 
the  old  woman,  who  pulled  her  waist  so  tight 
that  Snow  White  could  no  longer  breathe  and 
fell  down  as  if  she  were  dead. 

In  the  evening  the  dwarfs  found  Snow 
White  motionless.  They  cut  the  lace  that 
bound  her,  and  she  came  to  life.  Then  they 
said,  "The  old  woman  was  the  queen  herself. 
Let  no  one  in  while  we  are  away.” 

When  the  queen  got  home,  she  again  con¬ 
sulted  her  mirror,  and,  upon  hearing  that 
Snow  White  still  lived,  made  up  her  mind  to 


try  again  to  kill  her.  This  time  she  took 
with  her  a  poisoned  comb.  Again  she  per¬ 
suaded  Snow  White  to  let  her  into  the  cot¬ 
tage;  and  the  moment  the  poisoned  comb 
touched  Snow  White’s  hair,  she  fell  down 
senseless. 

When  the  dwarfs  came  home,  they  guessed 
what  had  happened  and  took  out  the  comb. 

The  queen  asked  her  mirror  the  usual  ques¬ 
tion  and  was  in  a  rage  when  she  received  the 
same  answer  as  before.  She  determined  that 
this  time  Snow  White  must  die. 

So  she  gave  a  poisoned  apple  to  Snow 
White  and  persuaded  her  to  eat  it.  At  the 
first  taste  Snow  White  fell  to  the  ground. 

This  time  the  dwarfs  could  not  rouse  her. 
Yet  they  could  not  bear  to  bury  her.  So  they 


placed  her  in  a  glass  coffin  on  a  hill,  and 
one  of  the  dwarfs  constantly  watched  over  her. 

After  several  years  a  prince  came  along, 
and  seeing  Snow  White  so  lovely,  he  asked 
the  dwarfs  to  let  him  take  her.  The  moment 
he  lifted  the  coffin  up,  the  piece  of  poisoned 
apple  fell  from  Snow  White’s  lips.  She  came 
alive  and  was  happy  to  go  home  with  the 
prince. 

A  wedding  of  great  splendor  was  prepared 
for  the  two.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  the 
queen  when  her  mirror  told  her, 

"Lovelier  far  is  the  new-made  queen.” 

Even  so,  she  went  to  the  wedding  and  there 
was  so  angry  that  she  choked  with  rage  and 
died.  But  Snow  White  and  the  prince  lived 
happily  ever  after. 


Dramatizing  the  Story 

1.  List  the  characters  for  a  puppet  play. 
Describe  each  one. 

2.  List  here  five  different  settings,  or  back¬ 
ground  scenes,  that  would  be  needed. 

a.  _ 

b. 

c. 

d.  _ 

e. 

3.  Underline  in  the  story  all  the  expressions 
that  would  have  to  be  spoken  by  the  puppet 
characters. 

4.  Write  on  the  lines  below  what  important 
event  each  act  would  include. 

Act  I 

Act  II _ 

Act  III _ 

Act  IV _ 

• 

Act  V _ 

Act  VI _ 
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Vivid  Expressions 

Each  numbered  sentence  below  contains  an  italicized  expression 
from  a  story  in  Unit  Seven.  After  each  sentence  are  two  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  expression.  Decide  which  explanation  fits  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  in  the  sentence  and  put  an  X  on  the  line  before  it. 


1.  Goliath  was  protected  by  a  coat  of 
armor. 

_ a  coat  made  of  steel 

_ a  covering  which  protects  the  body  in 

battle 

2.  Let  no  man’s  heart  fail. 

_ heart  stop  beating 

_ be  afraid 

3.  All  this  assembly  shall  know. 

_ everyone  present 

_ the  council  of  warriors 

4.  The  knight  began  to  do  service  against 
the  giants. 

_ to  fight  against  the  giants 

_ to  become  servants  for  the  giants 

5.  A  golden  star  shone  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  silver  shield. 

_ in  the  center  of  the  shield 

_ from  the  shield  that  had  a  heart 

6.  This  is  the  sword  of  all  swords. 

_ only  sword  in  the  world 

_ best  and  finest  sword 

7.  When  the  sword  is  lifted,  the  giants  will 
fall  back. 

_ will  fall  upon  their  backs 

_ will  retreat 

8.  The  Greek  leaders  became  the  allies  of 
Menelaus. 

_ grew  to  be  good  friends 

_ joined  in  fighting  for  the  same  cause 

9.  The  Greeks  laid  siege  to  the  city. 

_ fought  a  battle  outside  the  city 

_ tried  to  force  the  city  to  surrender 

10.  Year  after  year,  the  Trojans  were  coura¬ 
geous  and  stood  off  each  attack. 

_ stood  up  bravely  in  battle 

_ beat  off  the  attacking  army 

11.  He  preferred  to  send  someone  to  see  how 
matters  stood. 

_ to  see  who  was  standing 

_ to  see  what  was  going  on 
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12.  Odysseus  stood  up  in  the  council  and 
spoke. 

_ stood  before  his  friends  at  a  meeting 

_ stood  up  before  his  army 

13.  The  Trojans  will  not  risk  bringing 
Athena’s  wrath  upon  themselves. 

_ will  wish  to  avoid  Athena’s  anger 

_ will  not  want  to  bring  Athena  to  Troy 

14.  Night  has  descended  upon  the  city. 

_ has  come  down  from  the  sky 

_ has  come,  and  it  is  dark  in  the  city 

15.  It  was  a  conquest  by  trickery. 

_ by  playing  amusing  tricks 

_ by  deceiving  the  foe 

16.  The  warriors  felled  trees  for  lumber. 
_ cut  trees 

_ saw  trees  fall  over 

17.  The  Greeks  had  abandoned  the  battle. 
_ had  surrendered 

_ had  given  up  hope  of  victory 

18.  He  was  left  as  a  sacrifice  to  Athena. 

_ a  gift  to  gain  Athena’s  good  will 

_ all  the  good  things  the  Greeks  gave  up 

19.  The  boy  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
curiosity. 

_ almost  wild  with  curiosity 

_ beside  a  curious  person 

20.  The  Greeks  had  the  advantage. 

_ were  in  a  position  to  gain  a  victory 

_ were  the  braver  warriors 

21.  I  smell  a  rat. 

_ sense  the  odor  of  an  animal 

_ suspect  there  is  something  wrong 

22.  The  rogues  gave  themselves  out  as 
weavers. 

_ took  orders  for  weaving 

_ pretended  to  be  weavers 

23.  It  came  to  Sir  Roland’s  mind  again  that 
he  had  to  guard  the  drawbridge. 

_ Sir  Roland  remembered 

_ Sir  Roland  thought  clearly 


meanings;  to  further  the  ability  to  read  accurately  for  details;  to  develop  appreciation  of  literary  style.  by  finding  the  italicized  expression  in  Wings  to 


Checking  Word-Study  Skills 

Read  the  words  in  the  column  at  the  left.  In  the  blanks  write 
the  root  word  and  the  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Some  words  have  both 
a  prefix  and  a  suffix;  some  have  two  suffixes. 

Root  Word  Prefix  Suffix  or  Suffixes 

mistreatment  _  _ 

disapproval  _  _ 

unpardonable  _  _  _ _ 

excellent  _  _ 

humorously  _  _ 

victorious  _  _ 

unoffending  : _  _ 

charmingly  _  _ 

insecurity  _  _  _ 

undefeated  _ _ _  _  _ 

uncomfortable  _  _  _ 

desperately  _  _  _ 

unpredictable  _  _  _ 


Now  use  each  of  the  following  root  words  to  make  a  derived  form. 
You  may  add  a  prefix  or  a  suffix  or  both.  Use  as  many  different 
prefixes  and  suffixes  as  you  can. 


tempt  _  _ . 
mischief  _ 
innocent 

prefer _ 

complain 


trust _ 

cunning 
attend  _ 
conquer 
create  _ 


The  words  below  in  parentheses  look  somewhat  alike.  Draw  a 
line  through  the  incorrect  word. 


1.  The  old  minister  peered  through  his 
(spectacles  spectacular). 

2.  The  bridge  and  the  gateway  had  been 
(encrusted  entrusted)  to  Sir  Roland. 

3.  The  Greeks  made  a  plan  in  order  to  gain 
("entrance  enhance)  to  the  city  and  thus 
conquer  Troy. 


4.  The  cloth  (possessed  processed)  the 
quality  of  making  a  person  invisible. 

5.  One  day  two  clever  (rocks  rogues)  came 
to  town. 

6.  The  two  (attendance  attendants)  who 
were  to  carry  the  train  stooped  down  as 
though  to  pick  it  up. 
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Comprehension  Test 


The  titles  of  the  stories  in  Unit  Seven  are  given  on  the  lines 
at  the  left.  They  are  all  numbered.  At  the  right  are  five  new 
titles.  These  new  titles  might  have  been  used  for  the  stories. 
Put  the  numbers  of  the  real  titles  in  front  of  the  new  titles. 


1.  David  and  Goliath 

2.  The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes 

3.  Knights  of  the  Silver  Shield 

4.  The  Trojan  Horse 

5.  The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice 


_  _  The  Rescue  of  Helen 
_  _  A  Magician’s  Pupil 
_  _  New  Garments  for  the  Monarch 
_  _  A  Giant  and  a  Shepherd  Boy 
_  _  Warriors  with  the  Magic  Shield 


Below  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  several  characters  from  Unit 
Seven.  Place  the  name  of  the  character  after  a  statement  or 
question  that  he  or  she  might  have  said. 

David  The  Emperor  Sir  Roland  Helen  The  Sorcerer 

Goliath  The  Rogues  Lord  of  the  Castle  Sinon  The  Apprentice 


1.  "These  will  be  fine  for  the  middle  of 
the  summer.  Of  all  my  clothes,  these  seem 

the  coolest!” _ 

2.  "Take  me  home  to  Greece,  for  I  have 
not  seen  that  beautiful  country  for  almost  ten 

years!” _ 

3.  "I  merely  followed  your  orders,  my 

lord.” _ 

4.  "Now  that  the  sorcerer  is  gone,  which 

potion  shall  I  make?”  _ 

5.  "If  I  hide  here,  they  are  sure  to  find 

me  and  question  me.”  _ 

6.  "You  were  tempted,  but  you  did  not 
weaken  and  disobey  my  orders.  You  deserve 

the  golden  star.” _ 

7.  "I  will  fight  without  armor  or  a  shield. 
I  shall  use  the  weapon  to  which  I  am 

accustomed.” _ 
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8.  "Now  I  know  that  boy  knew  how  to 

read!”  _ 

9.  "If  you  wear  clothes  made  from  our 
special  cloth,  you  can  tell  the  clever  from 

the  stupid.” _ 

10.  "I  challenge  the  armies  of  Israel  this 
day!  Will  no  one  fight  with  me?” 


11.  "I  shall  pretend  to  be  quite  stupid, 
but  I  will  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open,  to 

learn  all  I  can.”  _ 

12.  "Let  no  man’s  heart  fail.  I  will  go  and 

fight  with  this  Philistine.”  _ 

13.  "We  will  keep  these  sixteen  candles 
burning  all  night  and  the  people  will  think 

we  are  hard  at  work.”  _ 

14.  "With  my  sharp  beak  I’ll  snap  up  this 
kernel  of  grain,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of 

him.”  _ 


Using  Reference  Books 

Some  books  to  consult  in  preparing  a  report  are  a  dictionary, 
textbooks,  encyclopedias,  and  often  reference  books  such  as  The 
World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts.  The  World  Almanac  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  New  York  newspaper  every  year,  so  its  information  is 
always  up  to  date.  The  index  is  in  the  front  of  the  book.  Below 
is  a  sample  of  its  index.1 


Baseball 


All-Star  games . 

. 810 

Junior  World  Series . 

. 812 

Amateur  champions . 

. 806 

Minor  leagues,  1959 . 

. . .811-812 

American  League,  1959 .  .  . 

. 804 

Museum . 

. 462 

Continental  League . 

. 802 

National  League,  1959 .  .  . 

. 803 

Hall  of  Fame . 

. . .453,  809 

World  Series,  1959 . 

. . .797-801 

On  what  pages  of  this  volume  of  The  World 
Almanac  would  you  find  information  about 
the  greatest  players  of  all  times? 


On  what  pages  would  you  find  the  teams 
and  the  box  scores  for  the  1959  World  Series? 


Where  is  the  index  in  The  World  Almanac ? 


Why  is  The  World  Almanac  sometimes  a 
better  place  to  look  for  information  than  any 
other  reference  book? 


Here  are  two  paragraphs  from  The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of 
Facts,  1960.  Read  them  and  select  and  write  the  three  facts  you 
think  are  most  important. 


National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and  Mu¬ 
seum-,  Cooperstown,  New  York,  contains  a 
distinguished  collection  of  baseball  souvenirs. 
Balls,  bats,  uniforms  of  famous  players,  like 
Babe  Ruth  and  Cy  Young,  pictures  of  old  time 
clubs,  trophies  presented  to  many  stars,  litho¬ 
graphs  and  paintings  of  early  games  and  famous 
incidents,  a  complete  set  of  photographs  of 
World  Series  winners  and  pictures  of  memorable 
teams,  dating  back  to  the  Cincinnati  Red 


Stockings  of  1869,  are  among  the  more  than 
4,000  exhibits  in  the  collection.  One  of  the  items 
is  Ruth’s  No.  3  uniform,  permanently  retired 
(June  13,  1948)  by  the  New  York  Yankees. 

The  building  contains  the  Hall  of  Fame 
where  baseball  heroes  are  commemorated. 
Nearby  is  the  Abner  Doubleday  field,  asserted 
to  have  been  the  site  where  baseball  originated 
in  1839. 1 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Write  the  meanings  of  the  following  words  or  expressions  from 
the  article.  You  may  use  a  dictionary  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 


distinguished 

trophies _ 

lithographs 


memorable  teams  _  _ 
permanently  retired 
commemorated _ 


■ World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts,  1960,  published  by  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
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Hawaii  Past  and  Present 


Read  carefully  the  following  information.  Then  make  brief 
notes  under  the  headings  on  the  next  page  so  that  you  could  give  a 
report  on  Hawaii. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  discovered  in 
1778  by  Captain  James  Cook,  a  British  naval 
officer.  He  named  them  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  honor  of  a  British  earl.  Although  this 
name  is  no  longer  used,  the  Hawaiian  flag 
today  has  the  British  Union  Jack  in  its  upper 
left-hand  corner. 

At  the  time  of  Cook’s  discovery  there  were 
about  300,000  Hawaiians,  ruled  by  a  number 
of  tribal  chiefs.  The  first  Hawaiians  had  come 
to  the  islands  many  years  before  from  other 
Pacific  islands,  traveling  thousands  of  miles  in 
their  sailing  boats  with  only  the  stars  to  guide 
them.  They  spoke  the  beautiful  Hawaiian 
language,  ate  native  fish,  vegetables,  and  pigs, 
and  lived  in  simple  thatch-roofed  reed  huts. 
Their  clothing  was  kapa,  or  tapa,  cloth  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree.  Some 
chiefs  had  beautiful  feather  cloaks. 

By  1810  all  the  islands  were  united  under 
one  great  king,  Kamehameha,  who  opened 
the  islands  to  the  traders  and  missionaries. 
Besides  introducing  Christianity,  which  re¬ 
placed  the  worship  of  nature  gods  and  spirits, 
the  missionaries  opened  schools.  They  put 
the  Hawaiian  language  into  writing.  The 
traders  and  settlers  brought  new  kinds  of 
livestock  and  plants,  including  the  first  pine¬ 
apple.  But  the  newcomers  also  brought 
diseases,  and  thousands  of  Hawaiians  died. 

During  the  1800’s,  great  sugar  and  pine¬ 
apple  plantations  began  to  be  developed,  and 
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people  from  many  other  nations  came  to 
work  in  the  fields.  Whaling  was  still  an 
important  industry,  and  ships  from  many 
countries  stopped  regularly  on  their  way  to 
or  from  whaling  expeditions. 

Hawaii  remained  a  monarchy  until  1893, 
when  the  ruler  was  deposed  and  a  republic 
established.  Five  years  later  Hawaii  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1959, 
Hawaii  became  the  fiftieth  state  of  the  Union. 

Today,  Hawaii  is  known  as  a  beautiful 
vacationland  as  well  as  a  rapidly  growing 
state.  After  World  War  II  many  new  indus¬ 
tries  developed  and  many  people  moved  to 
the  islands.  Hawaii  is  only  five  hours  from 
the  West  Coast  by  modern  jet  planes.  Hono¬ 
lulu,  the  largest  city,  is  a  center  of  world 
travel,  and  is  on  the  main  route  of  many  air 
and  steamship  lines. 

The  population,  which  by  1960  was  above 
600,000,  includes  people  from  many  nations. 
Many  are  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Filipino 
ancestry.  Nearly  everyone  speaks  English, 
although  many  old  Hawaiian  words  are  used. 

Because  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the 
climate  favorable,  farming  is  an  important 
industry.  Sugar  cane  is  the  largest  crop,  and 
Hawaii  is  the  world’s  largest  producer  of 
pineapples.  Other  crops  include  coffee,  nuts, 
and  tropical  fruits.  Many  beautiful  orchids 
are  grown  on  flower  farms  and  flown  all  over 
the  world. 


Hawaii’s  most  rapidly  growing  industry 
is  the  tourist  trade.  Thousands  of  people 
come  to  Hawaii  each  year  to  enjoy  the  beau¬ 
tiful  climate  and  the  islands’  charm.  Many 
modern  hotels  have  been  built,  and  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  are  welcomed. 

On  the  islands  of  Hawaii  visitors  find  parks, 
playgrounds,  libraries,  and  museums  just 
as  they  do  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
But  Hawaii  wants  to  keep  the  special  pleas¬ 
ures  that  the  islands  offer.  Tourists  are 
treated  to  luaus ,  or  outdoor  feasts,  of  Hawai¬ 
ian  food  where  one  of  the  favorite  foods  is 


roast  pig,  called  kolua  pig.  Concerts  of  Hawai¬ 
ian  music  and  dance  are  given  in  beautiful 
tropical  settings.  The  most  famous  dances 
are  the  hulas  in  which  the  dancers  interpret 
both  everyday  activities  and  romantic  stories. 

Activities  such  as  swimming,  surfboarding, 
skin  diving,  and  fishing  are  popular  all  year 
round.  Sight-seeing  is  popular  also.  Tourists 
can  see  beautiful  fern  forests,  spectacular 
active  volcanoes,  great  lava  flows,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  beaches,  some  of  which  have  black  sand. 
Hawaii  well  deserves  its  name  of  "Paradise  of 
the  Pacific.” 


Notes  for  a  Report  on  Hawaii  Past  and  Present 


1.  The  discovery  of  Hawaii 


5.  Government  from  1893-1959 


2.  Early  Hawaiian  life 


6.  Hawaii  today:  a  fast-growing  state 


7.  Farming  in  Hawaii  today 


3.  The  islands  are  opened  to  foreigners 


i 


i 


8.  Tourist  attractions  and  activities  in  the 
Hawaiian  islands 


D 


4.  The  first  industries  in  Hawaii 


i 
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Robinson  Crusoe 


More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  an  English  author  named  Daniel 
Defoe  wrote  a  book  called  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  has  been  enjoyed  by 
millions  of  readers  since  its  first  appearance  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  the  story  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor’s  adventures  on  an 
island  near  South  America.  Read  the  brief  account  of  the  story 
that  follows. 


A  plantation  owner  from  Brazil  was  accom¬ 
panying  a  cargo  to  England.  Suddenly  a 
storm  struck  the  ship  and  left  him  the  only 
survivor  on  an  island.  This  man’s  name  was 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  year  was  1658. 
For  the  next  twenty-eight  years,  Robinson 
Crusoe  lived  on  the  island.  He  built  fortifi¬ 
cations,  planted  crops,  tamed  animals,  and 
was  visited  by  cannibals. 

For  many  years  Crusoe  lived  alone  on  the 
island.  One  day  he  saved  the  life  of  a  native. 
The  rescued  man  pledged  his  allegiance  to 
Crusoe.  He  was  called  Friday,  because  that 
was  the  day  on  which  he  was  saved. 

Friday,  along  with  Poll  the  parrot,  cats 
and  a  dog  rescued  from  an  abandoned  ship, 
provided  company  for  Robinson  Crusoe  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  years. 


Supplies  came  from  the  wrecked  ships  that 
washed  ashore.  Crusoe  had  plenty  of  gun¬ 
powder,  pistols,  and  ship  stores.  What  sup¬ 
plies  he  did  not  get  in  this  way,  he  made  from 
materials  that  he  found  on  the  island.  He 
made  clothing  from  goatskins,  and  built  his 
boat  from  a  hollowed-out  log.  He  even  built 
himself  a  house.  He  had  large  plantings  of 
corn  which  he  ground  for  food.  By  the  time 
Robinson  Crusoe  left  the  island,  it  was  well 
suited  for  the  colonists. 

Finally,  after  twenty-eight  years,  a  British 
ship  visited  the  island  in  1686,  and  Crusoe  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  There  he  lived  for  several 
years  on  the  income  from  his  plantation  in 
Brazil.  Crusoe  returned  for  a  visit  to  the 
thriving  colony  that  was  established  on  his 
island. 


The  Real  Crusoe 

The  famous  tale  of  Robinson  Crusoe  was  based  upon  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  real  person  named  Alexander  Selkirk.  The  follow¬ 
ing  story  about  Selkirk  is  true.  As  you  read  it,  decide  whether  the 
actual  experiences  of  the  sailingmaster,  Alexander  Selkirk,  are  not 
as  fascinating  as  the  imaginary  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 


A  Scottish  seaman  named  Alexander  Sel¬ 
kirk  spent  four  years  and  four  months  alone 
on  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific.  Today 
many  tourists  fly  or  sail  500  miles  west  of 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  see  that  island. 

At  the  time  Selkirk  lived,  there  were  many 
ships  engaged  in  pirating  other  ships  and 
towns.  Alexander  Selkirk  was  a  sailingmaster 
on  an  English  privateer  whose  object  was  to 
capture  Spanish  or  French  ships  carrying 
gold.  While  sailing  in  South  American  waters, 
Selkirk  quarreled  with  the  captain  about  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  ship  and  the  captain’s 
sailing  plans.  He  finally  requested  that  he  be 
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allowed  to  leave  the  ship.  It  was  at  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez  that  the  captain 
granted  his  request. 

As  he  stood  alone  on  the  beach  watching 
his  ship’s  crew  weigh  the  anchor,  Selkirk 
knew  how  lonely  he  would  be.  Left  with  only 
his  sea  chest,  musket,  and  ammunition,  Sel¬ 
kirk  had  to  find  food  and  shelter.  He  was 
fortunate,  for  the  island  had  a  warm  climate 
and  had  a  plentiful  food  supply.  Goat’s  meat, 
milk,  turnips,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  made 
up  his  well-balanced  diet.  He  needed  little 
shelter,  but  he  made  two  goatskin  huts — 
one  for  sleeping  and  one  for  cooking. 


Selkirk  had  two  narrow  escapes.  Once 
while  racing  across  craggy  cliffs  to  capture 
a  goat,  he  plunged  headlong  over  the  edge. 
He  lay  unconscious  for  many  hours.  Finally 
he  dragged  himself  back  to  his  hut. 

Another  time  a  Spanish  ship  landed  and  the 
sailors  gave  chase.  Because  Selkirk  knew  the 
island  well  and  was  an  excellent  runner,  he 
escaped  into  hiding.  Had  he  been  captured, 
it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
mines  of  Peru  as  a  slave. 


One  day  at  dusk,  Selkirk  sighted  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  entering  Cumberland  Bay.  He  built 
a  huge  fire  to  attract  the  crew’s  attention. 

The  next  day  the  Englishmen  were  met  by 
a  strange  half- wild  creature  in  goatskins. 
Thus  Selkirk’s  four-and-a-half  year  stay  on 
Juan  Fernandez  came  to  an  end. 

You  might  think  that  Alexander  Selkirk 
would  never  again  wish  to  put  out  to  sea. 
Actually  he  continued  to  sail  until  his  death 
on  shipboard,  December  13,  1721. 


1.  Write  in  the  correct  column  below  at  least  three  ways  in  which  Selkirk’s  adventure  and 
Defoe’s  story  are  alike  and  three  ways  in  which  they  are  different. 

Alike  Different 


2.  Why  do  you  think  Defoe  did  not  write  the  story  exactly  as  Selkirk  lived  it? 


3.  Which  ending  do  you  prefer? 
Why  do  you  prefer  it? _ 


4.  After  each  of  the  following  expressions,  write  what  you  think  the  expression  means. 
If  necessary,  reread  the  articles. 

"accompanying  a  cargo” _ 

"provided  company” _ 

"long  years” _ 

"seaworthiness  of  the  ship” - 

"sailors  gave  chase” _ _ _ 

"weigh  the  anchor” _ 
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The  Olympic  Games  ^ 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  find  out  how  athletic  events 
can  promote  world  friendship. 


Possibly  you  have  watched  on  television 
the  thrilling  ski  jumps,  the  graceful  skating, 
the  exciting  hockey,  or  other  events  of  the 
Winter  Olympics  or  the  equally  exciting 
swimming  of  a  Summer  Olympic.  These 
modern  Olympic  Games  were  named  for  the 
original  Greek  contests  that  were  staged  near 
Olympia,  Greece.  The  first  recorded  Olympic 
race  was  almost  eight  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

Those  first  Olympics  were  only  foot 
races,  but  their  popularity  grew,  so  other 
sporting  events  were  added.  Winners  won 
olive  or  laurel  wreaths  as  well  as  the  honor 
and  respect  of  all  in  their  communities. 
Sometimes  winners  did  not  have  to  pay  any 
taxes  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Later,  when  Greece  was  under  Roman  rule, 
the  Games  became  nothing  more  than  cir¬ 
cuses  and  carnivals.  Professional  entertainers 
performed,  so  that  recognition  of  the  fore¬ 
most  amateur  athletes  was  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  games.  After  the  games  lost  their 
original  purposes,  they  were  discontinued. 

In  1894  a  Frenchman  who  was  interested 
in  promoting  international  understanding 
planned  a  revival  of  the  Games  on  a  world¬ 


wide  basis.  This  French  educator  believed 
that  if  the  best  amateur  athletes  got  to¬ 
gether,  there  would  be  a  greater  interest 
in  athletics  and  an  increased  understanding 
between  the  individuals  and  nations  involved. 

Eight  nations  were  represented  in  the  first 
modern  Olympics  at  Athens,  Greece,  in 
1896.  Since  then  over  fifty  different  nations 
have  competed  in  the  Games  that  take 
place  every  four  years.  The  Olympic  em¬ 
blem  is  five  entwined  circles  which  symbolize 
the  five  continents  from  which  the  athletes 
come.  The  colors  of  the  emblem  were  chosen 
so  that  at  least  one  color  of  every  flag  in  the 
world  is  in  the  Olympic  flag. 

Included  in  the  contests  are  all  kinds  of 
track  and  field  events,  swimming,  bob¬ 
sledding,  ice  hockey,  ice  skating,  and  skiing. 
Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  are  awarded 
the  winners  in  place  of  the  laurel  wreath  that 
was  the  ancient  prize. 

The  most  punishing  single  contest  is  the 
decathlon,  which  is  a  series  of  ten  track 
and  field  events  that  take  place  within  a 
two-day  period.  The  winner  of  the  de¬ 
cathlon  is  considered  the  world’s  most  out¬ 
standing  all-round  athlete. 


Marvin  Newman  for  Sports  Illustrated 

A  spectacular  dive  that  led  to  a  victory. 


Ralph  Crane 

A  skier  who  also  became  a  winner. 
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Show  that  you  understand  the  following  expressions  by  writing  a 
brief  explanation  of  each  one.  You  may  use  a  dictionary. 

1.  "professional  entertainers” _ 

2.  "amateur  athletes”  _ 

3.  "promote  international  understanding” _ 

4.  "a  revival  of  the  Games” _ 

5.  "entwined  circles” _ 

6.  "symbolize  the  five  continents” _ 

7.  "most  punishing  single  contest” _ 

Find  the  word  decathlon  in  your  Workbook  glossary  and  write  its 
respelling  and  meaning  here.  _ 


Write  T  or  F  before  each  of  the  following  statements  to  show 
whether  it  is  true  or  false.  Then  write  the  first  and  the  last  word  of 
a  sentence  in  the  article  that  supports  your  answer. 

_ 1.  The  history  of  the  Olympic  Games  go  back  to  ancient  times. 


_ 2.  The  Olympic  Games  have  been  held  continuously  since  they  were  started. 


3.  The  five  circles  of  the  Olympic  emblem  stand  for  the  five  countries  in  which  the 

games  were  first  held.  _  _ 

4.  The  prize  for  winning  an  Olympic  event  is  no  longer  a  laurel  wreath. 


_ 5.  The  only  purpose  in  reviving  the  Olympic  Games  was  to  promote  international 

understanding.  _  _ 

_ 6.  The  decathlon  consists  of  track  and  field  events. 


If  you  have  attended  the  Olympic  Games  or  seen  them  on  tele¬ 
vision,  write  the  name  of  the  event  which  you  enjoyed  most. 

Now  write  the  reason  for  your 


choice.  _ 

If  you  have  not  seen  the  Games,  write  the  event  you  would  most 

Why  would  you 


enjoy  seeing.  - 

like  to  see  this  event? 


Counting  People  for  the  Census 

Read  the  article  on  this  page.  Then  write  the  facts  needed  to 
complete  the  chart  at  the  end.  When  you  have  finished,  read  the 
article  again  to  check  the  correctness  of  your  work. 


Soon  after  George  Washington  first  be¬ 
came  President,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
first  census.  The  law  of  the  land  provided 
that  a  census  should  be  taken  every  ten 
years,  and  it  was  the  year  1790  that  saw  our 
first  great  counting  of  the  people. 

In  this  year,  1790,  seventeen  men  with  two 
hundred  helpers  took  the  census.  Many  of 
the  people  whom  they  had  to  count  lived 
along  the  Atlantic  shore,  but  settlements 
had  been  made  over  the  mountains  and  down 
the  rivers  to  the  Mississippi.  The  census- 
takers  went  out  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in 
canoes,  and  on  rafts  and  flatboats.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  had  no  money  for  paper,  and  so 
records  were  made  on  scraps  of  paper  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes.  Quill  pens  and  inkhorns 
were  carried  along.  It  took  nine  months  to 
reach  all  the  wilderness  cabins  and  finish  the 
census.  The  count  showed  about  three  million 
people. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  population  in¬ 
creased  enormously,  but  so  did  the  means  of 
travel.  Managing  the  census  became  the 
business  of  a  special  group  of  people  in  the 
United  States  government.  The  census  is  now 
used  not  only  to  count  people,  but  also  to 
gather  information  about  life  in  the  United 
States.  Questions  about  age,  work,  school¬ 
ing,  and  other  matters  are  asked. 


For  the  eighteenth  census,  in  1960,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  census-takers 
were  needed.  Each  one  had  a  map  showing 
the  section  that  he  or  she  had  to  cover. 
Photographs  taken  from  airplanes  provided 
pictures  of  roads,  trails,  and  streams  to  reach 
people  in  the  mountains,  canyons,  forests, 
and  deserts.  Helicopters  were  used  to  reach 
persons  in  isolated  mountain  areas.  Papers 
containing  thirty-three  questions  were  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  records.  The  census  was  taken 
in  April,  and  for  most  places  one  month  was 
long  enough  to  collect  the  information. 

We  think  of  the  census-taker  as  moving 
about  freely  these  days  by  automobile,  train, 
bus,  steamer,  horse,  bicycle,  helicopter,  or 
airplane.  Even  these  means  of  travel  are 
not  enough.  Uncle  Sam  has  an  Eskimo  popu¬ 
lation  in  northern  Alaska.  The  census- 
takers  who  counted  them  started  long  before 
April  because  dog  sleds  had  to  be  used  in  the 
arctic.  In  some  of  our  islands  census- takers 
made  their  way  through  jungles  on  horse¬ 
back  and  over  rough  roads  in  carts.  Others 
poled  dugouts  through  creeks  and  swamps. 
People  in  lonely  lighthouses,  in  Death  Valley, 
in  lumber  camps,  and  on  fishing  boats  were 
questioned  and  counted.  The  1960  census 
showed  a  population  of  almost  one  hundred 
and  eighty  million  people. 


Facts  First  Census  Latest  Census 

Year  taken  _ 


Number  of  census-takers 
Time  needed 


Ways  of  travel 
Population  to  the 
nearest  million 
Fact  which  most 
interested  me 
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Some  Uses  of  Italics 


i 

Words  printed  in  the  type  called  italics 
catch  your  eye  quickly  on  a  printed  page. 
In  your  Reader,  Wings  to  Adventure,  the  use 
of  italics  includes  these  purposes: 

a.  To  give  special  importance  to  a  word  or 
expression  in  a  sentence.  If  the  sentence  is 
read  aloud,  the  voice  will  give  more  force 
to  the  italicized  word  or  expression. 

Example:  "But  he  would  wait.  He  must .” 

b.  To  show  that  a  sentence  has  a  special 
importance  to  the  plot  of  the  story. 

Example:  "//  creeks  open,  you  cut  two  logs 
crossing.” 

c.  To  set  off  a  special  title  used  in  a  sen¬ 
tence,  or  in  a  reference. 

Example:  All  about  the  Jungle,  by  Armstrong 
Sperry. 

1.  On  the  following  pages  of  your  Reader 
find  sentences  in  which  words  are  printed  in 
italics.  Copy  the  words  and  tell  why  the 
italic  type  was  used. 

Page  114.  _ 


Page  147. 


Page  249. 


Page  344. 


Page  371. 


Page  430. 


2.  On  the  following  pages  of  your  Reader, 
italics  are  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
given  in  column  1.  Find  the  italicized  word 
or  words  on  each  page.  Explain  why  you 
think  the  italics  are  used  in  each  case. 

Page  210.  _ 


Page  213. 


Page  225. 


Page  264. 


Page  341. 


3.  Underline  the  word  or  words  that  you 
feel  should  be  italicized  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs. 

"  'Two  great  cats!’  thought  Rodmika  in 
alarm.  He  stood  up  and  stared  back  at  the 
trail.” 

"  'I’ve  got  to  climb  it,’  Janie  clenched  her 
teeth.  'You  push  me  now.  Don’t  let  me  fall 
back.’  ” 

"That  was  what  Tee  Vee  imagined,  but 
once  he  really  was  in  front  of  those  cameras, 
something  happened  to  him.” 

"  'We’ll  just  take  the  beavers  up  to  about 
where  we  think  they’ll  want  to  build  their 
pond,  and  then  we’ll  let  them  decide  where 
to  build  it.  They  never  make  a  mistake.’  ” 

"This  was  one  of  those  impossible  situa¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Gompton  tried  desperately  to 
think  of  the  right  thing  to  say.  Of  course, 
there  was  nothing  just  right  he  could  say, 
so  he  said  the  wrong  thing.” 
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p 

m  Thinking  about  Poems  and  Pictures 

Poetry  brings  you  enjoyment  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some¬ 
times  it  stirs  your  feelings  and  your  thoughts.  Sometimes  it  helps 
you  to  see  pictures  in  your  imagination. 

1 

Most  poetry  has  musical  beats  called  rhythm.  It  may  have 
rhyming  words  that  are  musical  in  sound;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
way  the  words  are  put  together  makes  rhythm. 

Here  are  some  words  that  describe  feelings.  Read  again  each 
poem  listed  below.  Then  in  the  blank  write  words  that  tell  the 
feelings  stirred  by  the  poem.  Choose  words  from  the  following  list 
if  you  wish. 

i 

relief  gaiety  curiosity  restlessness  determination 

horror  sadness  desolation  longing  loneliness 

"The  Edge  of  the  World.”  _  | 

"Roads.”  _  i 

"The  Shell.”  _  ! 

Below  are  listed  phrases  that  the  authors  of  these  poems  used  to 
express  an  idea.  On  the  line  next  to  each  phrase,  express  the 
same  idea  in  your  own  words. 

| , 

1.  "where  the  wind  blows  free” _ _ 

2.  "whipped  by  an  icy  breeze” _ _ 

:  IP. 

3.  "wind-swept  and  desolate” _ 

Write  lines  from  the  poems  that  you  think  helped  the  artist  to 
make  the  illustrations  on  these  pages  of  Wings  to  Adventure: 

The  picture  on  page  96 _ _ _ _ 


The  picture  on  page  184 


The  picture  on  page  197 


The  picture  on  page  256 


The  picture  on  page  365 


The  picture  on  page  477 


Using  Vivid  Words  ■■i 


The  author  of  "Jungle  Adventure”  uses  comparisons  to  help  you 
to  make  vivid  mental  pictures  of  sights  and  sounds  along  the 
jungle  path.  Complete  each  sentence  below  with  the  author’s 


comparison. 

Page  465.  The  restlessness  of  the  jungle  night 

was  like _ 

Page  465.  The  tangled  boughs  of  the  forest 
trees  seemed  like _ 


Page  465.  The  road  seemed  like 


Page  467.  The  leopard  stretched  like 


Page  468.  The  leopard’s  glowing  eyes  were 

like _ 

Page  475.  Hara  Daldal  stretched  away  like  a 


Find  the  author’s  way  of  saying  the  underlined  words  below. 
Write  his  word  or  words  at  the  end  of  each  sentence. 


Page  465.  .  .  .  stranger  still  were  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  slow  clumsy  bullocks  .  .  . _ 

Page  466.  .  .  .  the  jungle  .  .  .  was  frightening, 
even  in  daylight. _ 

Page  469.  ...  be  rested  in  the  morning  .  .  . 

Page  469.  It  ran  along  the  wheel  track  until 
it  could  jump  into  the  cart.  _ 

Page  471.  .  .  .  starlight  came  through  the 
tangle  of  limbs  .  .  _ _ 


Page  472.  Rodmika  could  hear  the  grass 

moving  .  .  . _ 

Page  472.  The  tiny  flame  in  the  lantern 

sputtered  and  went  out. _ 


Page  473.  Breathing  rapidly,  Rodmika  turned 


Page  474.  As  the  cart  rounded  another  turn, 

the  cats  came  into  view  .  .  . _ 

Page  474.  ...  the  boy  realized  that,  all  at 

once,  the  day  had  come.  _ 


Page  475.  The  rising  sun  shone  on  the  tiles 
and  thatch  of  a  house  in  a  clearing.  _ 


The  author  mentions  several  animals  in  the  story.  How  many 
can  you  find?  Write  their  names  here. 

Wild  Animals  Animals  That  Might  Animals  Useful 

of  the  Jungle  Be  Pets  to  Man 
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Comprehension  Test 

A.  Put  an  X  before  the  sentence  which  tells 
the  main  idea  of  each  of  the  following  four 
stories: 

1.  "The  Four  Legs  of  Gian-Carlo” 

_ Dino  had  to  have  new  shoes  for  the 

Christmas  procession. 

_ Through  Dino’s  courtesy  to  a  stranger, 

the  family  was  able  to  buy  Gian-Carlo. 

_ The  family  needed  to  sell  the  pottery 

in  order  to  buy  a  Christmas  rocket. 

2.  "London  Is  So  Easy” 

_ It  was  more  difficult  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions  in  London  than  Diane  had  expected. 

_ Diane  found  she  was  not  so  grown-up 

in  solving  her  own  problems  as  she  thought. 

_ Diane  finally  arrived  at  Madame 

Tussaud’s  waxworks. 

3.  "A  Fisherman  of  Eleusis” 

_ Aristocles  won  the  swimming  race. 

_ Aristocles  was  able  to  take  advantage 

of  an  opportunity. 

_ Aristocles  wanted  to  help  his  father 

sell  fish. 

4.  "Jungle  Adventure” 

_ Two  leopards  stalked  Rodmika’s  cart 

through  the  jungle. 

_ Rodmika  had  many  exciting  adven¬ 
tures  in  traveling  through  the  jungle. 

_ Because  Rodmika  was  resourceful  and 

brave,  the  family  arrived  safely. 

5.  "Tomas  and  the  Gringo  Doctor”* 

_ Tomas  and  old  Francisco  try  to  save 

Juan’s  life. 

_ Tomas  and  the  American  doctor  risk 

their  lives  to  save  Juan. 

_ Tomas  and  the  gringo  cross  the  dan¬ 
gerous  mountain. 

B.  Number  the  following  sentences  in  the 
order  in  which  the  events  happened  in 
"London  Is  So  Easy.” 

_ Peter  Crowell  called  up  Diane  and 

invited  her  to  see  the  sights  with  him. 

_ Peter  changed  his  plans  and  asked 

Diane  to  meet  him  at  Madame  Tussaud’s. 
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_ Diane  spent  almost  all  of  her  money 

for  the  sweater. 

_ Peter  didn’t  like  it  when  Diane  ar¬ 
rived  late  at  Madame  Tussaud’s. 

_ Diane  told  her  mother  where  she  and 

Peter  would  go  sightseeing. 

_ Diane  went  to  meet  Peter  by  bus  and 

on  foot. 

_ Diane  explained  what  had  happened 

and  said  London  wasn’t  easy  after  all. 

_ Diane  thought  the  wax  figures  were 

the  desk  clerks. 

_ The  Grahams  arrived  in  London  for 

a  visit. 

_ Diane  decided  to  look  at  a  sweater 

that  she  had  seen  in  the  window  of  Harrods. 

C.  Put  an  X  in  the  blank  before  the  best 
ending  for  each  sentence  below. 

1.  Dino  acted  as  if  he  did  not  want  a 
rocket  because 

_ there  was  no  money  for  a  rocket. 

_ his  mother  did  not  like  the  noise. 

_ his  grandfather  did  not  like  rockets. 

2.  Diane’s  father  made  her  feel  mature  and 
trustworthy  when  he 

_ gave  her  an  extra  allowance. 

_ agreed  she  could  understand  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 

_ agreed  she  was  old  enough  to  be 

somewhat  responsible  for  herself. 

3.  When  Photis  arranged  for  Aristocles 
to  row  while  sitting,  he  showed  that  he 

_ wanted  to  try  out  a  new  way  of  rowing. 

_ wanted  to  see  if  anyone  could  row 

in  that  position. 

_ understood  another  person’s  problem. 

4.  It  was  up  to  Rodmika  alone  to  keep  the 
leopards  at  a  safe  distance  because 

_ he  enjoyed  matching  wits  against  the 

cunning  of  the  animals. 

_ he  was  responsible  for  the  family. 

_ he  didn’t  want  to  be  bothered  by 

questions  from  his  mother  and  little  brother. 


*The  story  about  Tomas  appears  only  in  the  1964  edition  of  Wings  to  Adventure. 


Testing  Your  Vocabulary 


Write  the  number  of  each  word 


in 

column  II. 

I 

II 

1.  drowsing 

_ salesman 

2.  clerk 

_ English  coin 

3.  vigorous 

_ almost  sleeping 

4.  allowance 

_ the  bow  of  a  ship 

5.  ponderous 

_ energetic 

6.  sixpence 

_  heavy 

7.  gait 

_ a  kind  of  roof 

8.  boulevard 

_ broad  avenue 

9.  prow 

_ an  amount  of  money 

10.  thatch 

_ manner  of  walking 

in  column  I  before  its  definition 


I  II 


1.  duplicate 

_ dismal 

2.  restaurant 

_ a  copy 

3.  limousine 

_ a  headdress 

4.  handicap 

_ full  grown 

5.  windshield 

_ to  sing  in  a  low  voice 

6.  turban 

_ a  glass  screen 

7.  wobbled 

_ eating  place 

8.  mature 

_ moved  unsteadily 

9.  dreary 

- a  fine  automobile 

10.  croon 

_ obstacle 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  with  words  from  the  following 
list.  As  soon  as  you  have  used  a  word,  cross  it  out. 

mongoose  quay  polio  lorries 

bamboo  chemists  shriveled  thoroughfare 


1.  The  tired  bullocks  would  not  respond 

to  Rodmika’s _ goad. 

2.  The  animal  that  Rodmika  had  tamed 

was  the _ 

3.  In  London  Diane  found  that  the  English 

spoke  of  druggists  as _ _ _ _ _ 

4.  Diane  also  noticed  that  the  English 

spoke  of  trucks  as _ 


5.  For  some  reason  Diane  missed  the  square 
with  the  chapel  and  finally  ended  up  on  a 

broad  _ 

6.  Aristocles  had  had _ 

five  years  before  and  since  then  his  leg  had 


7.  Aristocles  liked  to  see  the  boats  at  the 


Fill  in  the  blanks  with  a  more  colorful  word  that  is  listed  below. 

fretful  sparkle  filtered  gurgle  cautiously 

lumbering  quickening  thrust  tangle  striding 


1.  The  shadows  of  the _ 

awkward 


4.  Starlight _ 

came 


oxen  were  like  monsters _ 

walking 

into  the  forest  beyond. 

2.  The  road  dipped  slightly  to  let  a  small 

stream _ and _ 

run  run 

across  it. 

3.  With  a  few  comforting  words,  Rodmika’s 

mother  quieted  the _ baby. 

cross 


through  the _ of  branches. 

network 


5.  Rodmika _ 

carefully  put 

his  arm  into  the  pile  of  provisions. 

6.  His  breath _ ,  Rodmika 

coming  faster 


turned  and  watched  the  flame  as  the  cart 
passed  beyond  it. 
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Reviewing  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 


■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


Read  the  prefixes  and  their  meanings  below.  Make  new  words 
by  placing  one  of  the  prefixes  before  each  root  word  listed.  Oppo¬ 
site  the  new  word  that  you  have  made,  write  a  sentence  using  it. 

inter-  between,  among  trans-  across  fore-  front  pre-  before  mis-  wrong,  wrongly 

1.  _ national  _ 

2.  _ Atlantic _ _ 


3.  _ behave 

4.  _ paid 


5. _ state 


6. 

7. 


paw 

heat 


8. _ direct 


9. _ continental 


10. 


tell 


Read  the  suffixes  and  their  meanings  below.  Complete  each 
sentence  by  using  the  word  at  the  left  with  one  of  the  suffixes. 


■ic:  of;  having  the 
quality  of 

■ist:  one  who  follows 
or  deals  in 


-like:  similar  to 

-able:  capable  of 
being 


-ei it:  having  the 

quality  of 
-ance:  the  act  of 


-tion:  act  of,  state  of 
being 

-al:  act  of  a  person 

or  thing 


rhythm 

drug 

remark 

life 

evaporate 

depend 

approve 

profit 

appear 

humor 
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1.  The  clacking  wheel  hubs  made  a _ sound  as  the 

cart  traveled  through  the  jungle. 

2.  Diane  asked  the _ for  the  medicine  for  her  sick 

mother. 

3.  The  athletes  gave  some  _  performances  at  the 

Olympic  Games. 

4.  Everyone  thought  the  statue  was  a  _ .. _  image  of 

Albert  Schweitzer. 

5.  In  desert  areas,  the  _ _ of  streams  becomes  a  serious 

problem. 

6.  Some  weaker  nations  of  the  world  are _ on  others  for 

support. 

7.  The  boys  will  not  make  the  trip  without  the _ _ of  their 

parents. 

8.  It  was  a _ night  for  the  men  caught  many  fish  in 

their  nets. 

9.  It  was  the  first  public _ of  the  explorers. 

10.  The  jokes  in  the  school  paper  were  collected  by  our  class _ 


Using  Context  Clues 


_ 


The  sense  of  the  sentences  will  help  you  attack  the  new  under¬ 
lined  words.  Circle  the  correct  meaning  of  each  new  word. 

1.  The  men  looked  fantastic  in  their  space  suits,  like  creatures  from  an  unknown  world. 

skillful  unreal  handsome 

2.  The  bridge  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  the  huge  truck. 

fell  in  expanded  rotted  away 

3.  The  men  had  to  use  levers  to  pry  the  wheels  of  the  tractor  out  of  the  mud. 

draw  push  raise 

4.  After  his  long  race  with  the  Sandhill  Stag,  Yan  experienced  a  sense  of  fatigue. 

sadness  weariness  enthusiasm 

5.  The  apprentice  knew  the  sorcerer’s  charms  and  recipes  well;  therefore  he  anticipated 
success  in  their  use. 

feared  was  terrified  of  looked  forward  to 

6.  Some  scientists  prophesy  that  soon  interspace  travel  will  be  a  common  occurrence. 

regret  predict  propose 

7.  The  United  Nations  works  to  bring  about  the  security  of  all  people  everywhere. 

safety  wealth  wisdom 

8.  His  overcoat  was  threadbare,  but  it  still  kept  him  warm. 

green  crumpled  shabby 

9.  Dick’s  father  has  to  pay  a  high  tuition  to  keep  him  in  the  English  school. 

instruction  fee  salary 

10.  The  bird’s  bright  plumage  made  it  look  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves. 

feathers  wings  beak 

11.  The  boys  nearly  drowned  when  their  net  became  entangled  in  seaweed. 

still  broken  snarled 

12.  The  miners  thanked  the  soldiers  for  their  timely  delivery  from  the  caved-in  mine. 

transfer  rescue  march 

13.  Muir’s  frightened  little  dog,  Stickeen,  approached  the  sliver-bridge  warily. 

angrily  cautiously  boldly 

14.  Men  must  have  vitality  to  be  members  of  a  polar  expedition  such  as  Shackleton  made. 

energy  warmth  value 

15.  It  was  no  trifling  matter  to  extricate  John  William  from  the  chimney  where  he  was  stuck. 

difficult  immense  unimportant 

16.  Because  the  Polaris  missile  was  superior  in  every  way  to  any  yet  constructed,  the  scientist 
was  pleased. 

better  richer  faster 

17.  When  the  airliner  stopped  at  the  hangar,  the  crew  left  the  plane. 

tower  mooring  shelter 

18.  Because  of  the  great  development  in  scientific  fields,  scientists  find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with 
the  multiplicity  of  new  inventions. 

arithmetic  great  number  names 

19.  Rodmika  was  frightened  by  the  ominous  snarl  of  the  animal. 

fateful  threatening  prophetic 

20.  The  boys  did  not  know  how  well  Aristocles  could  swim  and  were  astounded  at  his  speed. 

disappointed  ashamed  surprised 
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Reviewing  the  Dictionary  and  Glossary 

Find  each  of  the  words  below  in  your  Reader  glossary.  Write 
the  guide  words  for  the  page  on  which  each  word  occurs. 

1.  mature  _ 

2.  incur  _  _ 

3.  boulevard  _  _ 

4.  volumes  _  _ 

5.  desolate  _  _ 


Read  each  word  listed  below  and  the  three  respellings  at  the 
right.  Underline  the  correct  respelling  for  each  word. 


1.  agony 

W  /  _L  \J 

ag  o  m 

a  go'ne 

ag'o  m 

2.  aisle 

al 

il 

al'e 

3.  colonel 

kur'nel 

kol'o  ni 

kol'o  nel 

4.  exhaust 

eks  ost' 

eks  kuz' 

eg  zost' 

5.  paddock 

pad  dock' 

pad'ak 

pad'dok 

6.  quarry 

kwor'i 

kor'e 

kwot 

7.  walrus 

wal'rns 

wol'ras 

wal'rus 

8.  mature 

ma  tur' 

ma  tur 

mb 'tur 

sufficient 

friction 

amber 

technical 

stifle 

conceited 


Write  the  following  words  in  syllables  and  mark  the  accented 
syllable  or  syllables.  Check  your  work  with  your  Reader  glossary. 

_  desolate  _ 

_  reverence  _ 

_  canopy  _ 

_  rehearse  _ _ 

_  meditation  _ 

_  treacherous  _ 


Look  up  the  underlined  words  in  your  Reader  glossary.  Write 
the  number  of  the  correct  meaning  in  the  blank. 

1.  My  father  gave  me  a  quarter  to  spend  for  candy.  _ 

2.  The  man  owned  many  properties  and  was  very  wealthy.  _ 

3.  Carbon-dioxide  is  a  compound  of  many  gases.  _ 

4.  We  could  tell  by  the  depression  in  the  sofa  that  the  dog  had  slept  there.  _ 

5.  When  one  moves  from  the  north  to  the  tropics,  he  needs  a  different  wardrobe.  _ 

6.  The  man  lost  his  job  because  of  the  mischievous  stories  told  about  him.  _ 

7.  The  harness  had  chafed  the  pony’s  side.  _ 

8.  The  potato  crop  is  heavy  this  year.  _ 

9.  When  the  television  is  turned  to  full  volume,  we  can’t  hear  ourselves  think.  _ 

10.  Oil  was  oozing  slowly  from  the  pipeline.  _ 
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Reviewing  Syllables  and  Accents 


Here  are  some  words  that  you  know.  Write  the  words  in  sylla¬ 
bles  and  mark  the  accented  syllables.  Place  the  proper  diacritical 
mark  over  the  vowel  in  each  first  syllable. 


leghorn 

razor 

druggist 

diadem 

hibernate 

nostrils 


ancestors 

humor 

cucumbers 

memorize 

pottery 

chorus 


The  underlined  words  in  the  sentences  below  are  new.  On  the 
line  below  each  sentence  write  the  new  word  in  syllables  and  place 
the  heavy  accent  mark.  Circle  the  correct  meaning  of  each  new 
word  at  the  right.  Check  your  work  with  the  dictionary. 

1.  Many  machines,  including  great  airplanes,  are  made  safer  by  the  use  of  automatic 
controls. 

_  self-acting  ordinary  power-steering 

2.  The  dangerous  pack  ice  made  Shackleton’s  men  apprehensive  about  their  future. 

_ fearful  happy  fearless 

3.  John  Haskell  had  no  one  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  his  debt  to  the  Judge. 

_  take  away  take  responsibility  for  collect 

4.  Careful  policing  is  necessary  to  restrict  tourists  from  feeding  the  bears. 

_  help  warn  prevent 

5.  A  sportsmanlike  player  treats  his  opponent  with  kindness  and  courtesy. 

_  competitor  partner  enemy 

6.  It  takes  many  years  of  practice  and  self-denial  to  win  a  trophy  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

_  flag  applause  medal 

7.  The  government  depends  upon  money  from  taxes  as  its  main  source  of  revenue. 

_  income  investigation  wealth 

8.  No  one  was  able  to  guess  who  wore  the  masquerade  of  a  giant  spaceman. 

_ _ _  dress  disguise  helmet 

9.  Before  the  tomato  was  found  to  be  an  edible  fruit,  people  thought  it  was  poisonous. 

_  attractive  easily  grown  fit  to  eat 

10.  The  artificial  flowers  were  so  natural  looking  that  even  the  bees  were  fooled. 

not  real  artful  lovely 

11.  Huge  snowdrifts  blocked  the  exit  as  we  tried  to  leave  the  parking  lot. 

_  way  in  departs  way  out 
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Word  Meaning:  Classifying,  Synonyms,  Antonyms 

Read  the  words  in  each  of  the  following  rows  and  cross  out  the 
one  word  that  does  not  belong.  On  the  line  after  each  row  write  a 
word  to  which  the  others  are  related.  Refer  to  the  following  lists 
below  if  you  need  to.  Not  all  of  them  will  be  used. 


language 

ocean 

life 

cities 

jungle 

ranch  life 

space 

travel 

television 

money 

boats 

airplanes 

animals 

conservation 

1.  altimeter 

radar 

kayak 

rudder 

2.  beavers 

boulder 

stag 

antelope 

3.  resources 

reservoir 

hibernate 

irrigation 

4.  mussel 

octopus 

squid 

burglar 

5.  dialect 

sympathize 

slang 

colloquialism 

6.  spire 

centrifugal 

cylinder 

orbit 

7.  quarter 

drachma 

havoc 

shillings 

8.  mustang 

cowpunching 

contraption 

stampede 

9.  sponsor 

commercial 

urchin 

broadcast 

-  -  -  -  - 

10.  Lambarene 

Amsterdam 

Hong  Kong 

Denmark 

Write  the  number  of  each  word  below  before  its  synonym. 


1.  accurate 

_ warn 

6.  discuss 

_ rich 

2.  parcel 

_  correct 

7.  dense 

_ food 

3.  caution 

_ clever 

8.  profit 

_ thick 

4.  quaking 

_  package 

9.  provisions 

_ talk 

5.  shrewd 

_ trembling 

10.  luxurious 

- gain 

Read  the  sentences  below.  In  each  blank  write  an  antonym  for 
the  word  at  the  left  of  the  sentence. 


love 

superior 


1.  Ariphron  found  it  difficult  not  to  show  his  _ for 

slavery. 

2.  Sammy  lost  the  championship  because  the  calf  which  he  showed  was  of  an 


breed. 


falsely 

uncertain 

continued 


3.  Janie  said _ that  she  was  afraid  of  falling  off  the 

boulder. 

4.  Daniel  was _ he  had  heard  some  varmints  hollering 

in  the  woods. 

5.  Shackleton  never _ his  search  for  the  South  Pole. 


quiet 


6.  Few  people  realize  what  an 
ocean’s  depths. 


life  goes  on  in  the 
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Unlocking  Words 

Use  the  following  steps  for  unlocking  words  to  help  you  attack 
the  words  underlined  in  the  sentences  below.  First,  think  of  the 
number  of  syllables  the  word  has  and  write  the  number  in  the 
first  blank.  Then  write  the  word  in  syllables,  mark  its  accent, 
and  draw  circles  around  its  prefix  and  suffix  or  suffixes.  Next  write 
the  root  word  on  the  third  blank.  Then  circle  the  correct  meaning 
for  the  word. 

Example:  Janie  unwittingly  became  marooned  by  the  tide  far  from  the  mainland. 

Think:  The  word  unwittingly  has  four  syllables.  They  are  un  wit'ting  ly.  Unwittingly 
has  a  prefix,  un,  and  the  suffixes  ing  and  ly.  The  root  word  is  wit,  which  means  power  to 
think  quickly.  The  correct  meaning  is  without  thinking. 


without  humor 




not  caring 


1.  Mr.  Larkin  was  worried  about  the  irregularity  of  his  working  hours. 


smoothness  independence 

2.  After  much  effort  Johnny  had  untangled  the  fishing  line. 


not  according  to  rule 


unwound  untwisted  unscrewed 

3.  Continuous  disagreements  among  the  members  led  to  the  disorganization  of  the  club. 


breaking  up  unhappy  state  moving 

4.  School  was  closed  because  the  storm  left  many  roads  impassable. 


slippery  dangerous  blocked 

5.  The  newspaper  regretted  the  misstatement  it  had  made  about  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 


wrong  report  wrong  directions  mischief 

6.  The  homes  of  the  persons  displaced  by  the  flood  are  ready  for  repossession. 


responsibility  ownership  again  permission 

7.  As  a  result  of  his  nonattendance,  John  fell  behind  in  his  school  work. 


inattentive  presence  absence 

8.  Because  Bob  had  not  practiced,  his  part  in  the  program  was  unskillfully  performed. 


poorly  gracefully  passably 

9.  The  natives  taught  the  explorers  to  eat  nonpoisonous  plants. 


not  harmful 


nourishing 


fast  growing 
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Glossary 


aardvark 

A 

aard'vark'  (ard'vark').  An  animal  of  Af¬ 
rica  that  burrows  in  the  ground.  It 
feeds  on  ants  which  it  catches  with  a 
long  tongue.  (78) 

a  bun'dance  (abun'dans).  A  great  sup¬ 
ply;  a  great  many;  more  than 
enough.  (12) 

A  ca'di  a  (a  ka'dl  a).  The  original  French 
name  of  Nova  Scotia.  (3) 

A  crop'o  lis  (a  krop'olis).  1.  The  upper 
fortified  part,  or  citadel,  of  Athens. 
(55)  2.  The  high  fortified  part  of  any 
ancient  Greek  city. 

Ae'sop  (e'sop).  A  Greek  writer  of  long 
ago  who  wrote  fables.  (97) 
ag'ate  (ag'it;  ag'et).  A  kind  of  stone 
which  has  different  colors  formed  in 
stripes  or  cloudy  masses.  (56) 
ag'ile  (aj'Il).  1.  Quick,  easy  movement. 

(80)  2.  Quick  thinker. 

A  leu'tian  Is'lands  (a  lu'shan  I'landz).  A 
chain  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Alaska. 
(71) 

al  Ie'giance  (a  le'jans).  1.  The  loyalty 
and  service  which  a  person  owes  to  his 
country  or  his  government.  (3)  2.  Loy¬ 
alty  and  service  given  to  a  person  or 
thing;  as,  allegiance  to  one’s  school. 
Am  ar  go'sa  Range  (am  ar  go'sa  ranj).  A 
range  of  mountains  east  of  Death 
Valley.  (20) 

am 'a  teur'  (am 'a  tur').  1.  Having  to  do 
with  a  sport  or  occupation  that  is 
engaged  in  for  pleasure  and  not  for 
money.  (113)  2.  A  person  who  en¬ 

gages  in  sports  or  occupations  for 
pleasure. 

A'mund  sen,  Ro'ald  (a'mdon  sen,  ro'al). 
(1872-1928)  A  Norwegian  polar  ex¬ 
plorer.  He  was  the  first  man  to  reach 
the  South  Pole.  (71) 

An'chor  age  (ang'ker  lj).  A  seaport  town 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska.  (15) 
An'der  sen,  Hans  Chris'tian  (an'der  s’n, 
hanz  kris'chan).  (1805-1875)  A 
Danish  story  writer  famous  for  his 
fairy  tales.  (94) 

an  ten'na  (an  ten'a).  1.  The  hairlike 
growth  on  the  head  of  an  insect,  lob¬ 
ster,  crab,  that  acts  as  a  feeler.  (5) 
2.  The  wire  or  set  of  wires  on  a  radio 
or  television  that  sends  or  receives 
electric  waves. 

ar'bor  vi'tae  (ar'bor  vi'te).  An  evergreen 
tree  often  grown  as  a  hedge.  (46) 
Ar'go  naut  (ar'go  not).  One  of  a  group  of 
men  who  sailed  with  Jason  in  search 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  (100) 
ar'row  head'  (ar'o  hed').  The  pointed 
end  of  an  arrow.  (17) 
as  cent'  ( a  sent').  1-  The  act  of  going  or 
climbing  upward.  (69)  2.  An  upward 

slope;  as,  the  ascent  of  a  mountain, 
awe'  some  (o'swm).  Of  a  kind  that  causes 
a  feeling  of  mingled  awe,  wonder,  and 
dread. (12) 


late,  always,  am,  Appear,  farm, 
old,  obey,  n6t,  control,  horse, 
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Information  Words 


B 

Bac'tri  an  cam'el  (bak'tri  an  kam'el).  A 
camel  of  Asia  that  has  two  humps  on 
its  back.  (87) 

bea'ver  (be'ver).  1.  In  a  helmet,  the  piece 
of  armor  protecting  the  lower  part  of 
the  face.  (96)  2.  A  fur-bearing  animal, 
chiefly  of  North  America.  It  builas 
its  houses  of  mud  and  branches  in  the 
water,  and  dams  streams.  (80) 

black  mam'ba  (blak  mam'ba).  One  of 
several  poisonous  snakes  found  in 
Africa.  (78) 

blight  (blit).  1.  A  disease  or  injury  to  a 
plant  which  usually  results  in  its 
death.  (33)  2.  Any  insect  which 

causes  this. 

Boul'der  Dam  (bol'der  dam).  A  very 
large  dam  built  across  the  Colorado 
River.  (71) 

Brazil'  (brazil').  The  largest  of  the 
Latin-American  countries,  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  South  America. 
(110) 

breast'plate'  (brest'plat').  In  armor,  a 
metal  plate  protecting  the  breast 
(96) 

bush'buck'  (boosh'buk').  A  small  ante¬ 
lope  of  southern  Africa  marked  with 
stripes  of  color  that  look  somewhat  like 
a  harness.  (78) 


C 

Ca'jun  (ka'jun).  In  Louisiana  a  person 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  Acadians.  (3) 

cen'sus  (sen'sws).  To  make  a  count  of 
the  people  of  a  given  place.  (114) 
Chil'e  (chil'e).  A  country  in  South 
America  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Its  main  industry  is  agriculture.  (110) 
com'pe  ti'tion  (kom'pe  tish'wn).  A  con¬ 
test;  a  struggle  between  two  or  more 
persons  for  the  same  thing.  (31) 
con'se  quent  ly  (kon'se  kwent  li).  As  a 
result;  therefore.  (68) 

Coop'ers  town  (koop'erz  toun).  A  town 
in  the  central  part  of  New  York  State 
famous  for  its  National  Baseball 
Museum.  (107) 

cre'o  sote  bush  (kre'o  s5t  boosh).  A  des¬ 
ert  shrub  found  in  the  southwestern 
United  States.  (20) 

crest  (krest).  1.  The  plume  of  feathers, 
or  other  decoration,  worn  on  a  helmet. 
(96)  2.  The  mane  on  the  head  of  an 
animal.  3.  The  decoration  at  the  top 
of  a  coat  of  arms.  4.  The  top  of  a  hill 
or  wave. 

crim'i  nal  (krlm'I  nal).  1.  A  person  who 
has  committed  a  crime.  (69)  2.  Of 

the  nature  of  a  crime;  as,  a  criminal 
act. 

crim'son  (krim'z’n).  A  bright  dark-red 
color.  (5) 


ask,  clone,  care,  we,  enough,  wet, 
soft,  use,  unite,  us,  circus,  burn, 


erosion 

D 

de  cath'lon  (de  kath'lon).  A  contest,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  events,  such  as  races,  run¬ 
ning  jumps,  pole  vaulting,  throwing 
the  javelin  etc.  (113) 

De  foe',  Dan'iel  (de  fo',  dan'y^l).  (1660- 
1731)  An  English  writer,  the  author 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  (110) 

Den'mark  (den'mark).  A  small  kingdom 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Europe. 
(94) 

dent  (dent).  1.  To  make  a  small  hollow 
or  notch  on  a  smooth  surface,  like  that 
made  by  a  blow.  (96)  2.  A  small  hol¬ 
low  or  notch  on  a  smooth  surface. 
Den'ver  (den'ver).  The  capital  of  Col¬ 
orado.  (70) 

de  pose'  (de  poz').  To  remove  from  high 
office.  (108) 

de  scend'ant  (de  sen'dant).  A  person  who 
is  descended  from  a  particular  ances¬ 
tor;  as,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Pilgrims.  (3) 

di'a  gram  (di'a  gram).  1.  A  drawing  or 
sketch  which  shows  the  outline  and 
other  important  parts  of  a  thing.  (13) 
2.  To  make  an  outline  of  something, 
dir'i  gi  ble  (dir'i  j i  b’l).  A  type  of  airship 
in  the  form  of  a  large  balloon  that  can 
be  steered.  (69) 

dis'po  si'tion  (dis'po  zish'wn).  1.  Natural 
temper  of  mind;  general  attitude 
toward  things;  as,  a  pleasant  disposi¬ 
tion.  (86)  2.  Arrangement  of  things: 
The  disposition  of  papers  on  my  desk 
had  been  changed.  3.  The  power  to 
manage  something;  settlement  of;  as, 
to  have  a  fortune  at  your  disposition. 
dis'taff  (dis'taf).  1.  A  staff,  or  rod,  for 
holding  the  bunch  of  wool  or  flax  in 
spinning.  (50)  2.  The  part  of  a  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  that  serves  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

Dodg'son,  Charles  L.  (doj's’n,  charlz  el). 
(1832-1898)  An  English  teacher  of 
mathematics,  who  wrote  children’s 
stories  under  the  name  of  Lewis  Carroll. 
(25) 

dor'mant  (dor'mant).  Not  active;  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  asleep.  (13) 
drom'e  dar'y  cam'el  (drom'e  der'I  kam'el) . 
An  Arabian,  one-humped  camel,  used 
for  riding  or  racing.  (87) 

E 

ed'u  ca'tor  (ed'u  ka'ter).  A  person  who 
instructs  or  teaches;  a  teacher.  (112) 
el'bow  cap  (el'bo  kap).  In  armor,  a  metal 
guard  for  the  elbow.  (96) 
em  bar'rass  (em  bar'as).  1.  Confused  or 
upset  in  mind;  self-conscious.  (94) 
2.  To  get  into  difficulties. 

Eng'lish  Chan'nel  (ing'glish  chan' el).  The 
body  of  water  between  England  and 
France.  (22) 

e  ro'sion  (e  ro'zhwn).  A  wearing  away,  as 
land  by  the  action  of  water.  (81) 


silent,  letter,  hide,  hid,  possible, 
moon,  foot,  oil,  out,  that,  thin 


eruption 


opponent 


erup'tion  (erup'shim).  1.  A  bursting 
forth,  as  of  lava  from  a  volcano.  (12) 

2.  An  outbreak;  a  great  commotion. 

3.  The  breaking  out  of  a  rash  on  the 
skin,  as  in  measles. 

establish  (establish).  1.  To  start;  to 
make;  to  found;  as,  to  establish  a 
colony.  (110)  2.  To  make  firm;  to 
settle. 

ex  plo'sive  (eks  pld'siv).  1.  Of  the  nature 
of  a  violent  outburst;  having  to  do 
with  explosion.  (68)  2.  An  explosive 
substance  such  as  dynamite, 
ex  tinct'  (eks  tingkt').  1.  No  longer  alive 
or  active.  (13)  2.  Having  no  living 

members;  as,  an  extinct  animal. 


Fairbanks  (far'bangks).  A  town  in  east- 
central  Alaska  and  the  center  of  a 
great  gold-mining  district.  (15) 
fas'ci  nate  (fas'!  nat).  To  hold  spell¬ 
bound;  to  attract.  (110) 
fer'tile  (fur 'til).  1.  Productive;  as, 
fertile  soil.  (108)  2.  Plentiful, 
for'ti  fi  ca'tion  (for'ti  fi  ka'shwn).  1.  Any 
structure  which  strengthens  a  place 
against  attack.  (110)  2.  A  fort. 

3.  Making  strong;  fortifying, 
fumes  (fumz).  Smoke  having  a  strong 
smell;  also,  a  heavy  disagreeable  odor; 
as,  fumes  from  burning  coal.  (12) 
fun'nel  (fun'el).  1.  Shaped  like  a  funnel. 
(5)  2.  An  open  vessel  whose  bottom 
ends  in  a  tube.  It  is  used  for  pouring 
liquids  without  spilling.  3.  The  chim¬ 
ney  on  a  steamship  or  steam  engine. 

G 

gaunt'let  (gont'let).  1.  In  armor,  a  long 
glove  made  partly  or  wholly  of  small 
metal  plates.  (96)  2.  A  glove  with  a 
flaring  cuff  that  extends  over  the  wrist 
and  part  of  the  arm. 
glis'ten  (glls'’n).  To  shine  with  a  mild 
luster;  to  sparkle.  (85) 
gon'do  la  (gon'do  la).  1.  A  kind  of  car 
attached  to  the  underside  of  an  airship. 
(69)  2.  A  long,  narrow  boat  used  in  the 
canals  of  Venice.  3.  A  type  of  freight 
car  with  low  sides  and  no  top. 
grat'i  tude  (grat'i  tud).  The  condition  of 
being  grateful  or  thankful  for  some¬ 
thing;  thankfulness.  (1) 

Grimm  (grim),  Ja'cob  (ja'kwb),  (1785- 
1863),  Wil'helm  (vil'helm),  (1786- 
1859)  Two  German  brothers  who 
wrote  down  old  folk  tales.  (94) 

H 

his'to  ri  an  (his  td'ri  an).  A  person  who 
writes  histories  or  knows  much  about 
history.  (69) 

hor  i  zon'tal  (hor  i  zon'tal).  1.  This  re¬ 
fers  to  the  letters  in  a  crossword 
puzzle  that  are  to  be  written  from  left 
to  right  or  across  the  puzzle.  (4)  2.  On 
a  level;  pointing  along  the  line  of  the 
horizon. 

hu  mid'i  ty  (hu  mid'!  tl).  1.  Amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air.  (69)  2.  Damp¬ 
ness;  moisture. 


hur'ri  cane  (hur'i  kan).  A  storm  with 
very  strong  winds  blowing  inward  or 
around  a  calm  center;  a  severe  cy¬ 
clone.  (22) 

hy'rax  (hi'raks).  A  small  animal  of 
Africa  and  southwestern  Asia  that 
lives  in  rocky  places.  (78) 

I 

im  pa'la  (Im  pa'la).  A  large  African  ante¬ 
lope,  of  brownish  color,  marked  with 
a  crescent-shaped  black  stripe  on  its 
hindquarters.  (78) 

in  dined'  (in  klind').  1.  Slanted;  tilted; 
not  on  a  level.  (61)  2.  Bowed;  as, 

inclined  the  head.  3.  To  be  favorably 
disposed  toward  a  person,  an  opinion, 
or  course  of  action;  as,  inclined  to  be 
generous. 

In'di  a  (in'di  a).  A  large  country  in  the 
southern  part  of  Asia.  It  covers  the 
major  part  of  a  large  peninsula  which 
extends  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  (87) 

in  vent'  (in  vent').  1.  To  produce  for  the 
first  time;  to  discover  by  experiment. 
(22)  2.  To  make  up;  as,  to  invent  an 
excuse  for  not  doing  your  work. 

Isth'mus  of  Pan'a  ma'  (is'mus  ov  pan'a- 
ma').  An  isthmus  or  narrow  strip  of 
land  connecting  two  larger  bodies  of 
land.  This  connects  North  and  South 
America.  (22) 

J 

Ja'son  (ja'swn).  With  the  help  of  Medea 
this  Greek  hero  secured  the  Golden 
Fleece.  (100) 

Juan  Fer  nan'dez  (hwam'  fer  nan'das).  A 
small  island  in  the  southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  which  the  Scottish  sailor, 
Alexander  Selkirk,  was  put  ashore 
many  years  ago.  (Ill) 

Ju'pi  ter  (joo'pi  ter).  1.  A  Roman  god 
who  ruled  all  the  gods  and  men.  (100) 
2.  The  largest  of  the  planets. 

K 

Ka  me'ha  me'ha  (ka  ma'ha  ma'ha).  The 
first  king  of  Hawaii.  (108) 

Ka  ri'ba  Dam  (ka  re'ba  dam).  A  large 
dam  on  the  Zambesi  River  in  Africa. 
(78) 

Kat'mai  Na'tion  al  Mon'u  ment  (kat'mi 
nash'un  al  mon'u  ment).  A  part  of  a 
national  park  in  southwestern  Alaska. 

(12) 

Ketch'i  kan'  (kech'i  kan').  A  seaport 
town  on  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Alaska.  (15) 

knee'cap'  (ne'kap').  1-  In  armor,  a  metal 
cap  or  cover  for  the  knee.  (96)  2.  The 
flat  movable  bone  at  the  front  of  knee. 

knuck'le  (niik'’l).  1.  The  rounded  lump, 
or  knob,  at  a  joint;  especially,  such  a 
lump  at  the  joint  of  a  finger.  (89) 
2.  The  knee  joint  of  an  animal  used  as 
meat;  as,  pigs’  knuckles. 

Ko  a'la  bear  (ko  a'la  bar).  A  small  ani¬ 
mal  of  Australia  that  is  about  two  feet 
long,  with  large  hairy  ears,  gray  fur, 
and  sharp  claws.  (86) 


Ko'diak  (ko'di  ak).  An  island  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Alaska;  also,  a  town 
on  the  island  by  that  name.  (12) 

L 

La  Fon  taine'  (la  fon  tan').  (1621-1695) 

A  French  poet  who  wrote  fables.  (97) 
lance  rest  (Ians  rest).  A  bracket  attached 
to  the  right-hand  side  of  a  breastplate 
for  the  support  of  the  butt  of  a  lance  in 
combat.  (96) 

la'va  (la'va).  Melted  rock  such  as  issues 
from  a  volcano.  (13) 
lith'o  graph  (lith'o  graf).  A  print  made 
by  putting  writings  or  drawings  on 
stone  with  a  greasy  substance  and  pro¬ 
ducing  impressions  from  the  stone. 
(107) 

M  , 

man'da  rin  (man'dd  rin).  1.  At  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  a  public  official 
of  high  rank.  (50)  2.  The  Chinese 
dialect  spoken  by  these  officials;  also 
a  chief  dialect  of  China.  3.  Type  of 
orange  smaller  than  the  common 
orange  and  often  called  tangerine, 
man'u  fac'ture  (man'u  fak'lur).  To  make 
articles,  goods  by  hand,  machine,  or 
other  agency.  (10) 

mar'i  time  (mar'!  tim).  1.  Situated  near 
the  ocean;  living  on  or  near  the  ocean. 
(3)  2.  Having  to  do  with  ocean  navi¬ 
gation. 

math'e  mat'ics  (math'e  mat'iks).  The  sci¬ 
ence  that  studies  and  explains  num¬ 
bers,  measurement,  and  space.  Arith¬ 
metic  is  a  branch  of  mathematics.  (25) 
Med'i  ter  ra'ne  an  Sea  (med'i  te  ra'ne  an 
se).  A  large  inland  sea,  enclosed  by 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  (66) 
mes  quite'  (mes  ket').  A  thorny  tree  or 
bush  that  grows  in  southwestern  United 
States.  (20) 

mol'ten  (mbl'ten).  Melted,  as  by  intense 
heat.  (13) 

mon'arch  y  (mon'er  ki).  l.A  state  ruled 
by  one  supreme  ruler.  (108)  2.  The 
government  in  which  one  person  rules. 
Mont  gol'fi  er  (mont  gol'fi  er).  The  last 
name  of  two  French  brothers  who  in¬ 
vented  the  air  balloon.  (69) 

Mount  Me  Kin'ley  (mount  ma  kin'll).  A 
mountain  in  Alaska.  It  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  North  America.  (12) 
mourn  (morn).  1.  To  show  grief  for 
someone  who  has  died.  (100)  2.  To 
express  or  feel  sorrow. 

N 

neu'tral  (nu'tral).  1.  Not  favoring  either 
side  in  a  quarrel,  a  contest,  or  a  war. 
(3)  2.  Having  no  decided  characteris¬ 
tics,  opinions,  etc.  3.  Gray  in  tone  or 
lightly  tinted;  as,  a  neutral  color. 

No'va  rup'ta  (no'va  rup'ta).  A  volcano  - 
in  southwestern  Alaska,  formed  in 
1912.  (12) 

O 

op  po'nent  (a  pd'nent).  One  who  op¬ 
poses  or  is  against;  foe.  John  is  Jim’s 
opponent  in  the  election  for  class 
president.  (96) 
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or'na  ment  (or'n a  m£nt).  1.  To  adorn  or 
decorate.  (55)  2.  Something  that 

makes  attractive;  a  decoration. 

Or  te'ga,  Ne  ca'cio  (or  ta'ga,  ne  ka'se  6). 
The  name  of  the  oldest  living  blanket 
weaver  in  Chimayo.  (39) 

P 

Pan'a  mint  Rang'es  (pSn'a  mint  ran'jez). 
A  group  of  mountain  ranges  in  south¬ 
eastern  California.  (20) 
pan  go'lin  (pang  go'lin).  An  anteater  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  it  is  covered  with  large, 
flattened,  reddish-brown  scales.  (89) 
Par'the  non  (par'the  non).  A  famous 
marble  temple  of  the  goddess  Athena, 
built  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  (55) 
per'ish  (per'ish).  To  die;  to  end;  to 
destroy.  (80) 

Pha'e  thon  (fa'e  thon).  Apollo’s  son  who 
drove  the  chariot  of  the  sun  for  one 
day.  (100) 

Phil'a  del'phi  a  (fil'd  del'fi  a).  A  large 
city  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  (69) 
Phoe  ni'cian  (fe  nish'an).  Of,  or  having  to 
do  with,  Phoenicia,  an  ancient  country 
in  western  Syria,  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  (55) 

plun'der  (plun'der).  1.  To  rob;  to  steal. 
(37)  2.  The  act  of  robbing,  as  in  a  war. 
3.  Anything  taken  by  force, 
poi'son  (poi'z’n).  1.  Fill  or  infect  with 
poison.  (103)  2.  Injure  or  kill  by 

poison. 

por'ce  lain  (por'selin).  A  type  of  dish- 
ware  so  fine  that  light  passes  through 
it.  (50) 

pri'va  teer'  (pri'va  tfr').  1.  The  com¬ 
mander  or  member  of  the  crew  of  an 
armed  ship  whose  purpose  was  to 
attack  the  enemy’s  war  or  commerce 
vessels.  (110)  2.  The  ship  itself, 
pro  fes'sion  al  (pro  fesh'wn  cl).  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  job,  work,  or  occupa¬ 
tion.  (113)  2.  Engaged  in  a  profession 
such  as  teaching,  law. 
pro  mote'  (pro  mot')-  1-  "To  add  or  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  growth  of  something; 
as,  the  location  of  New  York  promoted 
its  growth  as  a  great  seaport.  (112) 

2.  To  advance,  to  go  from  a  given  class 
to  a  higher  one. 

proph'e  cy  (prof'esi).  A  foretelling  of 
what  is  to  come.  (99) 

R 

re  source'  (re  sors';  re'sors).  A  supply  or 
stock  kept  in  store  for  future  or  special 
use,  as  of  money,  energy,  etc.  (91) 
re  verse'  (re  vurs').  1.  An  opposite  or 
contrary  direction  or  motion.  (5)  2. 

To  turn  in  an  opposite  direction. 

3.  To  turn  a  thing  backward,  upside 
down,  or  inside  out. 

re  viv'al  (re  viv'dl)  A  renewed  interest 
in  something;  as,  a  revival  of  Greek 
literature.  (112) 

re  volve'  (re  v61v').  1.  To  move  in  a 

curved  path  around  a  center  or  axis; 
to  rotate.  (72)  2.  To  turn  round.  * 


The  hero  of 

written  by  Dar  el  D  ( i 

ro'dent  (ro'dent).  One  o.  sev  a  i  .  1 
animals  that  have  long,  sharp,  front 
teeth  used  for  gnawing,  such  as  rats, 
mice,  squirrels,  etc.  (80) 

S 

sal'a  man'der  (sal'a  man'der).  A  small, 
lizardlike  animal,  once  supposed  to  be 
able  to  live  in  fire.  (85) 

San  Fran  cis'co  (san  fran  sis'ko).  A  large 
city  and  seaport  in  northwestern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  (21) 

sea'wor'thi  ness  (se'wur'thi  nes).  A  con¬ 
dition  of  being  seaworthy,  or  fit  or  safe 
for  a  sea  voyage.  (110) 

Sel'kirk,  Al'ex  an'der  (sel'kurk,  al'eg- 
zan'der).  (1676-1721)  A  Scottish 
sailor  who  was  left  on  an  island  in  the 
southern  Pacific  Ocean  years  ago.  (110) 
sen'si  tive  (sen's?  tiv).  1.  Readily  changed 
or  affected  by  the  action  of  something. 
(69)  2.  Easily  affected;  as,  a  sensitive 
child.  3.  Having  the  power  of  feeling, 
shoul'der  guard  (shol'der  gard).  A  plate 
of  forged  iron  or  steel  worn  over  the 
coat  of  mail  to  protect  the  shoulder. 
(96) 

skull  (skill).  1.  In  armor,  the  crown,  or 
top,  of  the  head-piece.  (96)  2.  The 
bones  of  the  head  that  surround  the 
brain. 

Smart,  George  (smart,  jorj).  An  English 
inventor  of  a  machine  to  sweep  chim¬ 
neys.  (26) 

snout  (snout).  The  long  projecting  nose 
of  an  animal.  (17) 

sol'er  et'  (sol'er  et').  In  armor,  a  flexible 
metal  shoe.  (96) 

son'ic  boom  (son'ik  boom).  The  loud 
bang  produced  by  waves  in  the  air 
when  a  flying  airplane  reaches  the 
speed  of  sound.  (68) 
sound  bar'ri  er  (sound  bar'I  er).  A  kind 
of  wall  of  compressed  air  piled  up 
ahead  of  an  airplane  flying  at  or  above 
the  speed  of  sound  waves.  (68) 
sound'board'  (sound'bord').  A  thin 
board  so  placed  on  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  that  it  reproduces  and  reinforces 
the  tones.  (46) 

sou'venir'  (soo'venfr').  Something  which 
serves  as  a  reminder;  a  keepsake.  (107) 
spot'ted  gen'et  (spot'ed  jen'et).  A  small 
wildcat  found  in  Africa.  (78) 
square'-rigged'  (skwar'rigd').  The  main 
sails  of  the  ship  hung  horizontally 
from  the  yards.  (37) 
stalk  (stok).  1.  The  stem  of  a  plant; 
also,  something  that  is  like  the  stem  of 
a  plant.  (5)  2.  To  hunt  or  follow 
secretly  or  under  cover;  as,  to  stalk 
deer.  3.  To  pass  from  place  to  place 
steadily  and  silently;  as,  disease 
stalked  through  the  village, 
stan'za  (stSn'za).  A  group  of  verses 
forming  a  division  of  a  poem.  (97) 


osffr).  The  upper 
>sphere,  more  than 
he  earth.  (69) 
Following  one 
order  and  without 


1.  To  kill  or  die 
hing.  (26)  2.  To 

smoiher  oi  choke. 

survive'  (ser  viv').  1.  To  remain  alive; 
to  live  on.  (30)  2.  To  live  or  last 
longer  than  someone  else  or  something 
else. 

sur  vi'vor  (ser  vi'ver).  A  person,  animal, 
or  plant  that  lives  after  some  particu¬ 
lar  time,  thing,  or  event;  as,  a  survivor 
of  a  wreck.  (110) 

sym'bol  ize  (sim'bwl  Iz).  1.  To  use  signs, 
characters,  or  lettere  to  represent  or 
express  an  idea.  (112)  2.  To  serve  as 
a  sign  or  symbol  of. 

T 

ta'per  (ta'per).  1.  To  make  or  become 
gradually  smaller  toward  the  end,  top, 
or  bottom.  (55)  2.  A  long  waxed  wick 
to  be  used  as  a  candle, 
tar'nish  (tar'nish).  To  make  or  become 
dull,  dim,  or  discolored.  (12) 
trans  late'  (trans  lat').  To  turn  from  one 
language  into  another;  as,  to  translate 
French  into  English.  (94) 
trans  mit'  (trans  mit').  To  pass  or  cause 
to  pass  through  space  or  through  some 
device;  as,  the  telephone  transmits 
sound.  (69) 

tro'phy  (tro'fi).  Any  evidence  or  memo¬ 
rial  of  a  victory  or  conquest;  also,  a 
souvenir;  a  memento.  (107) 

V 

Val'pa  rai'so  (val'pa  ra'zo).  A  seaport  in 
Chile,  South  America.  (110) 
va  ri'e  ty  (yd  ri'2  ti).  A  wide  selection  of; 
difference.  (116) 

ver'ti  cal  (vur'ti  kel).  1.  This  refers  to 
the  letters  in  a  crossword  puzzle  that 
are  to  be  written  down  the  puzzle; 
from  top  to  bottom.  (4)  2.  Straight 
upward;  upright. 

vis'or  (vi'zer).  1.  The  front  part  of  a 
helmet;  especially,  a  movable  upper 
piece.  (96)  2.  The  brim  of  a  cap. 

W 

wa'ter  buck'  (wo'ter  buk').  A  large, 
brownish  African  antelope  noted  for 
its  swimming  ability.  (78) 
widespread'  (wid'sprSd').  Spread  over  a 
very  large  area;  spread  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  (97) 

wol'ver  ine'  (wdbl'ver  en').  A  flesh-eat¬ 
ing  wild  animal,  with  shaggy  fur,  found 
chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America.  (80) 

Z 

Zam  be'zi  Riv'er  (zam  be'zl  riv'er).  A 
river  of  southern  Africa  which  flows 
into  the  Indian  Ocean.  (78) 
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INDEX  TO  SKILLS 

COMPREHENSION  AND  STUDY  SKILLS 


iin  Idea : 

Paragraph:  3,  5-6,  31,  33,  63,  65,  108-109 
Story:  29,  43,  92,  106,  118 
puence:  2,  29,  43,  66,  69,  92,  99,  118 
tails:  2,  12-13,  26,  29,  33,  39,  43,  54,  55,  56,  68,  69,  75, 
77,  78,  85,  92,  104,  108-109,  114,  118 
jative  Reading: 

ipprecia ting  literary  style;  sensory  appeals;  sym¬ 
bolic  expressions;  character  feelings :  18,  22,  35, 

40,  44,  54,  57,  74,  77,  82,  83,  93,  104,  112-113,  116 
hawing  conclusions  (predicting  outcomes;  making 
inferences;  forming  judgments;  seeing  relationships)  : 


3,  10-11,  22,  26,  29,  36-37,  43,  54,  56,  57,  59,  80-81, 
83,  86,  92,  93,  96,  112-113,  118 
nriching  imagery:  17,  22,  79,  82,  88,  97,  116,  117 
xtending  and  enriching  information :  2, 3, 5-6, 10- 
11,  12-13,  20,  25,  26,  30,  31,  33,  36-37,  50-51,  52,  54, 
55,  63,  68,  69,  72-73,  85,  108-109,  110-111 
iterpreting  pictures:  17,  40,  55,  72-73,  79,  116 
ical  Reading : 

iscriminating  between  fact  and  fiction:  97,  100- 
101,  102-103,  110-111,  112-113 
valuation  information:  3,  11,  22,  26,  106,  107 
iterpreting  ideas:  27,  50-51,  55,  88,  93,  94-95 
jrceiving  related  ideas:  66,  106 
sing  facts  to  form  opinions;  generalizing:  10- 


11,  20,  22,  53,  55,  56,  57,  72-73,  83,  86,  87,  100-101, 


107,  111,  113 


ngthening  Power  of  Recall :  2,  27,  30,  40,  46-47, 
56,  57,  59,  66,  80-81,  82,  99,  106 
iprehension  Tests :  29,  59,  92,  106,  118 


Locating  Information: 

Using  alphabetical  arrangement:  9,  28,  53,  64 
Using  dictionary  or  glossary  skills:  (See  Word-Study 

Skills) 

Using  an  encyclopedia,  almanac,  and  other  ref¬ 
erences:  30,  47,  69,  72,  79,  86,  95,  107 
Using  facts  and  figures:  3,  15,  21,  31,  71,  72-73,  114 
Using  headings  and  type  style:  104,  115 
Using  an  index:  64,  84 
Using  the  library:  53,  67 
Using  table  of  contents:  1 

Interpreting  maps,  diagrams,  charts,  tables: 

12-13,  15,  21,  36-37,  46-47,  60,  70,  80-81,  89-90,  96 
Skimming  for  a  purpose:  10-11, 12-13, 26, 27,  34, 52, 
55,  75,  77,  93 

Using  Information — Organization: 

Classifying  ideas;  making  comparisons;  recording 
information;  taking  notes:  5-6,  12,  27,  30,  36- 

37,  46-47,  64,  80-81,  88,  89-90,  93,  110-111,  114,  117 
Following  directions:  1,  15,  21,  49,  54,  60,  64,  72-73, 

84,  88,  115 

Outlining:  20,  31,  33,  36-37,  50-51,  72-73  ( See  also 
Sequence) 

Summarizing  and  organizing  information :  36-37, 
46-47,  56,  80-81,  89-90,  102-103,  107,  108-109,  114 
(See  also  Outlining  and  Sequence) 

Reading  for  Different  Purposes : 

For  accurate  details:  12-13,  70,  87,  93,  96,  112-113 
To  answer  questions:  10-11,  27,  39,  52,  64,  65,  67, 
68,  70,  85,  89-90,  94-95 

To  enjoy  literary  style :  17, 18,  22,  97, 100-101, 102-103 
Reading  Different  Kinds  of  Materials : 

Informational  material:  2,  3,  5-6,  10-11,  12,  20,  25, 

26,  30,  33,  36-37,  46-47,  52,  54,  56,  63,  65,  68,  69,  78, 

85,  87,  94-95,  108-109,  110-111,  112-113,  114 
Poetry:  97,  116 

Story  material:  39,  85,  99,  100-101,  102-103,  110-111 


WORD-STUDY  SKILLS 


Word  Meaning 
nyms:  50-51,  58,  124 

rifying  Words  of  Related  Meaning :  28, 94-95, 124 
litions:  3,  4,  5-6,  10-11,  16,  61,  100-101,  119 
diing  Word  Meanings:  32,  34,  40,  43,  77,  82,  104 
onyms:  58 

iple  Word  Meanings:  34,  49,  61 

jry  Appeals  in  Words:  32,  91,  112-113,  117,  119 

nyms;  7,  32,  50-51,  58,  91,  124 

ng  Words  outside  the  Basic  Vocabulary:  8,  19, 

3,  121,  123,  125 

,  Place,  and  Distance :  35 
;  Context  Clues:  16,  18,  19,  23,  48,  49,  50-51,  62, 

4,  82,  96,  121,  123,  124,  125 

;  the  Dictionary  or  Glossary:  48,  71,  98,  122; 
accent  mark)  9,  19,  28,  48,  122;  (diacritical  marks) 

5,  48,  122;  (guide  words)  9,  122;  (meanings)  28,  49, 
L,  112-113,  122;  (respellings)  9,  16,  28,  38,  48,  98, 
12-113,  122 

uilary  Tests:  4,  42,  76,  91,  119 
Study  Tests:  16,105 


Word  Analysis 
Phonetic  Analysis : 

Consonant  sounds:  5-6 

Diacritical  marks — interpreting  pronunciation 
symbols:  8,  9,  14,  24,  28,  38,  41,  42,  48,  66,  96,  98, 
122 

Vowel  sounds:  8  (principles),  14,  24,  41 
Structural  Analysis : 

Compound  and  hyphenated  words:  16,  76 

Discriminating  between  words  of  similar  con¬ 
figuration  :  105 

Prefixes:  45,  62,  76,  98,  105,  120,  125 

Root  words:  91,  98,  105,  120,  125 

Suffixes:  45,  62,  75,  76,  91,  98,  105,  120,  125 
Syllabication:  19  (principles),  23,  41,  42,  48,  122,  123 
Accent:  19,  23,  41,  42,  48,  122,  123 

Applying  Word  Analysis  in  Attacking  Words  out¬ 
side  the  Basic  Vocabulary:  8,  19,  23,  78,  121,  123, 
125 
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